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THE CONQUEST OF LRELAND BY THE ANGLO-NORMANS.* 


Ir has long been known that there 
existed, among the manuscripts of the 
archiespiscopal palace at Lambeth, a 
most valuable document, though un- 
fortunately imperfect, on the English 
conquest of Ireland, written apparently 
at the end of the twelfth or beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and therefore 
not long after the important event 
which it commemorates, in Norman- 
French verse, by a poet or historian 
—we may call him which we will-- 
who had received the history from the 
mouth of one who had himself been 
intimately engaged in the expedition ; 
and who was no less a person than 
Maurice Regan, interpreter to Dermod 
Mac Murrough, the king of Leinster. 
Bound up in the same volume with 
the manuscript of which we speak, is 
a prose abstract of this poem by Sir 
George Carew, who was lord presi- 
dent of Munster in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and who was himself a descend- 
ant of the Robert Fitz-Stephen who 
acts so prominent a part in the history. 
Of the original manuscript, which is 
apparently a somewhat later transcript 
of the poem, no use has hitherto been 
made by our historians; probably, be- 
cause it was difficult of access and of 
translation. But Walter Harris, in 1747, 
published in his Hibernica the abstract 
which had been made by Carew; and 
this has been ever since quoted in place 


of the original, and all its errors and 
misrepresentations repeated: and no 
wonder if it be full of them, for we 
are sure that its author could seldom 
translate the words of his original. 

The story which our poet gives us 
confirms, most remarkably, the relation 
of Giraldus, which had been written 
previously ; although, as independent 
histories, each contains many circum- 
stances not mentioned by the other. 
We are inclined to suppose that Mau- 
rice Regan was not the bard's sole 
authority, and it is probable that from 
him the recital was obtained in his old 
age; for, in confirmation of what he 
says, he commonly appeals to the au- 
thority of old people who witnessed it. 
Thus, after speaking of the death of 
Robert de Quency, he says : 


** Une fille pur vers aveit 
Robert, qui tant gentils esteit, 
De sa espuse veraiment, 
Solum le anciene gent.” 


And again, speaking of the Irish 
barons who, in their way through Eng- 
land to Normandy, had joined in put- 
ting down the rebellion of the earl of 
Leicester with the Scots : 


«« Et de Leycestre lors li quens, 
Solum li dist des anciens, 
Sur sun seignur esteit turné 
Et Flemenges aveit mené.” 
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We should, probably, have known 
more of the poet and of his authorities 
had we the whole of his proeme, the 
earlier part of which is unfortunately 
lost, with a leaf of the manuscript ; 
yet what remains is far from author- 
ising the assertion of all those who 
have quoted it through Sir George 
Carew’s abstract, that the history was 
originally written by Maurice Regan 
himself. For the sake of shewing how 
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ill Sir George read and interpreted his 
text, we will give the first eleven lines 
as he has quoted and translated them 
from the manuscript, and again as they 
actually stand in the manuscript itself, 
and as they ought to be translated. 
We quote from the octavo edition of 
Harris’s Hibernica, published in 1770. 
Perhaps some of the errors in this 
instance must be laid to the charge of 
the editor: 


Sir George Carew's Text and Version. 


** Parsoen demande Latinner 
L'moi conta de sim historie 
Dunt far ici la memorie. 
Morice Regan iret celui, 
Buche a buche par la alui 

Ri cest gest endita 

Lestorie de lui me mostra, 
Jeil Morice iret Latinner 

Al rei re Murcher. 

Ici lirrai del bacheller 

Del rei Dermod, vous voil conter. 


At his own desire, the Interpreter 
To me related his history, 

Which I here commit to memory. 
Maurice Regan was the man, 
Who face to face indited to me 
These actions of the king, 

And of himself shewed me this history. 
This Maurice was interpreter 

To the king, King Murcher. 
These things this batchellor 

Of King Dermod read to me: 
This is his story.” 


We see at once in this translation 


how arose the error that Regan had 
written the history. We rejoice in 
being able to say, that an edition of 
the original poem is now in the press, 
to the accuracy of which we can bear 
our own testimony, as we have been 
favoured with the sheets. We rejoice, 
because the publication of this docu- 
ment will throw light on a most inter- 
esting piece of history, and one which 
has hitherto been peculiarly ill treated 
by historians. Yet few events have 
had the good fortune to be recorded 
by two contemporaries so well fitted 
for the task as Giraldus and Maurice 
Regan — one closely related to the 
heroes (for heroes we may truly call 
them) who performed the enterprise ; 
the other, an immediate agent of the 
native chieftain in whose aid it was 
performed. For our own part, we feel 
an entire conviction of the candour of 
the Welshman, in the use of the mate- 


The Text from the MS., with our Version. 
* * * 


«* Par soen demeine latinier, 
Que moi conta de lui lestorie, 
Dunt faz ici la memorie. 
Morice Regan iert celui, 
Buche a buche parla a lui, 
Ki cest jest endita, 
Lestorie de lui me mostra. 
Icil Morice iert latinier 
Al rei Dermot, ke mult lout cher. 
Ici lirrai del bacheler, 
Del rei Dermod vus voil conter. 
o - * 
— By his own interpreter, 
Who related to me the history of him, 
Of which I bere make memorial. 
Maurice Regan was he, 
I spoke mouth to mouth with him, 
Who endited this history, 
[ Who] shewed me the history of him. 
This Maurice was interpreter 
To King Dermod, who loved him much. 
Here I will read of the bachelor [i. e. 
the king]; 
Of King Dermod I will tell you.” 


rials he had collected for his history. 
The testimony of the Irishman is deli- 
vered with too much simplicity to 
allow us to suspect him of intentional 
misrepresentation. 

It happens, unfortunately, that the 
rolls of the reign of the second Henry 


are nearly all lost. In the reign of 
John they first begin to be numerous, 
and they then throw great light upon 
Irish history. The charter-rolls of this 
reign contain the confirmations of most 
of the grants of land made to the first 
conquerors. 

We give little weight to the argu- 
ments by which Moore has endea- 
voured to shew that the Irish were, in 
former times, a civilised people. As 
far as we can understand them, his 
arguments amount to this: in all ages, 
all writers who were not Irishmen de- 
scribe the Irish as barbarians ; but it 
is not likely that they should know 
any thing about the matter: therefore, 
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their authority is “null and void.” 
On the contrary, all the Irish songs, 
chronicles, &c., describe the Irish of 

ast times as a highly civilised people. 
t cannot be denied that these docu- 
ments are full of absurdities and im- 
probabilities, yet, on a subject like 
this, we ought to give some credit to 
them; at least, more than to the other 
writers: in fact, we ought to believe 
the character a person gives of himself, 
in preference to that given by others: 
ergo, the Irish were a civilised people. 
And yet, from the very circumstances 
of the case, as he himself puts it, he is 
obliged to place this supposed era of 
civilisation at a period far more remote 
than that to which any history can 
reach. Yet this is but a fair specimen 
of the mode of reasoning which dis- 
tinguishes every part of Moore’s book ; 
full of fanciful ideas, built upon still 
more uncertain foundations, its author 
too often tries to hide the weakness of 
his arguments by creating unfair pre- 
judices in the minds of his readers. 
After mentioning the universal con- 
currence of the ancient writers, in stig- 
matising the Irish as little better than 
savages, he observes : 


“It is, indeed, curious, as contrasted 
with the reports of her brute barbarism 
just cited, that the first authentic glimpse 
given of the state of Ireland by the Ro- 
mans, should be to disclose to us thus 
@ scene of busy commerce in her harbours, 
and of navigators in her waters; while, 
to complete the picture, at the same 
moment one of her subordinate kings was 
@ guest, we are told, in the tent of Agri- 
cola, and negotiating with him for miiitary 
aid.” —Hist. of Ireland, p. 185. 


The former of these circumstances 


is again put forward as a proof of the 
civilisation of Ireland : 


“ That, so early as the first century, 
their harbours were much resorted to by 
navigators and merchants, the authority of 
Tacitus leaves us no room to doubt ; and 
their enjoyment of a foreign trade may be 
even referred to a much remoter period, 
as we find Ptolemy, in citing the testi- 
mony of one of those more ancient geo- 
graphers, from whom his own materials 
on the subject of Ireland are mostly de- 
rived, remarking, among his other claims 
to credibility, his having rejected all 
such accounts of that country as had 
been gathered from merchants who had 
visited her ports with a view to traffic 
alone.” — P. 189. 


We have marked in Italics certain 
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phrases in the foregoing quotations, as 
illustrating how the poet can clothe in 
words, and give grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, when he will, to that which is 
in itself little and base. Picture to 
thyself, reader, a merchant-vessel en- 
tering a harbour in some one of the 
South Sea Islands, and imagine its 
crew giving to the naked savages brass 
buttons, or pieces of cloth, or knives, 
in exchange for lumps of gold and 
other things, on which the Indians set 
less store than did their more civilised 
visitors ; — imagine, again, the chief of 
some little Indian village, not less 
naked than his subjects, coming to the 
tent of the captain, and begging him 
to take his ship to some other part of 
the island, to destroy the larger village 
of some more powerful chieftain whom 
he envied or feared, and endeavouring 
to persuade him that he would be a 
gainer by the exploit; and then fancy 
a historian of the voyage describing 
these savages as a people enjoying a 
foreign trade, with a scene of busy 
commerce in their harbours and of navi- 
gators in their waters, whilst one of 
their subordinate kings was a guest in 
the tent of the captain, negotiating 
with him for military aid! Much 
more should we be surprised to hear 
some one accusing that historian of 
misrepresentation in calling them sa- 
vages, because some wild song of the 
natives had called the mud-hut of their 
king a splendid palace, and had de- 
scribed in glowing terms the magni- 
ficence of the brass buttons which its 
owner, having obtained from the 
strangers, had suspended around it. 
When we consider, moreover, that, by 
Moore’s own confession, the best ships 
of the Irish all this time were boats 
only fit for paddling along the shore, 
we may very fairly assume, that the 
enjoyment of the foreign trade lay en- 
tirely with the merchants who came to 
their harbours. This latter circum- 
stance, and the consequent monopoly 
of the traffic by the foreigners who 
were in the secret, would naturally lead 
them to endeavour to blind the eyes of 
others to the advantages which they 
gained, and would give Ptolemy’s au- 
thorities good reason for not putting 
entire confidence in the stories they 
told. 

Although our object is not to review 
Mr. Moore's History of Ireland, yet 
we are so convinced of its defects, that 
we could not throw away the oppor- 
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tunity of saying a few words upon it. 
We could readily point out a hundred 
specimens of reasoning which, in a 
book like this, we can hardly call 
honest. We could shew how its au- 
thor, who quickly enough exposes the 
unsoundness of arguments which are 
contrary to the notions he would sup- 
port, and tells us candidly how little 
faith can be put in those who urged 
them, at other times adduces the re- 
sults which such writers have stated, 
where they suit his purpose, without 
hinting at a suspicion of the unsound- 
ness of the reasoning which led to 
them, and leaving out of sight the 
badness of the authorities from whom 
he takes them. We will cite one in- 
stance. After alluding to the loss of 
the original Irish alphabet, on the 


adoption of the Roman characters, he 
adds: 


“ This, combined with the pains 
St. Patrick is known to have taken to in- 
troduce among them the Roman cha- 
racters, warrants the conclusion that his 
efforts had thus far succeeded, and that, 
though unable to persuade them to adopt 
the additivnal letters, or to depart from 
the order of their own ancient Bethluis- 
non, he prevailed in inducing them to 
attempt those rude imitations of the Ro- 
man characters which their present al- 
phabet exhibits, and which are acknow- 
ledged to have been, not long after, adopted 


Jvom them by the Saxons.” — P. 65. 


It is quite unnecessary to tell those 
who are conversant in such matters, 
that the whole of this ingenious ac- 
count of the introduction of the letters 
by St. Patrick, and the persuasions it 
cost him, is (like, perhaps, the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the saint’s 
history) a creation of fancy. We pass 
over the singular idea of endeavouring 
to persuade a people to adopt “ addi- 
tional letters,” for which, necessarily, 
their language could have no use, to 
appeal to our readers if the latter part 
of the above quotation, which we have 
marked in Italics, be not a direct as- 
sertion that it is a universally acknow- 
ledged fact that the Saxons borrowed 
their letters from the lrish? and yet, 
when we turn our eyes to the foot of 
his page, we find that his only authority 
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is the following ill-judged observation 
of Camden: — “ Anglo-Saxones ra- 
tionem formandi literas accepisse ab 
Hibernis, cum eodem plane charactere 
usi fueri[n]t qui hodie Hibernis est in 
usu ;” the argument of which may 
be thus stated : —The Anglo-Saxons 
used certain characters in ancient times, 
the Irish used the same characters in 
later times ; therefore, the Anglo-Saxons 
borrowed their characters from the 
Irish. Well argued, in good sooth! 
When Mr. Moore quoted this passage 
from Camden, why did he not at once 
point out the absurd fallacy of the rea- 
soning, since it is his only authority ? 
and why did he not tell us candidly, 
what he ought to know, that on this 
point Camden’s authority is good for 
nothing at all? A little knowledge of 
the history of our western tongues 
would have shewn, that, as Christianity 
was introduced among the nations that 
spoke them, the older alphabets of the 
people were exchanged by degrees for 
the Roman characters; and it would 
soon have appeared, that what Moore 
considers to be the Irish mode of 
writing them, was neither confined to 
the Irish nor to the Anglo-Saxons: 
nor was it so old, probably, as thie 
time at which St. Patrick is said to 
have flourished. In fact, they are the 
Roman characters as they were then 
commonly written. He would find, 
also, that the order of these letters in 
the alphabet was regulated by that of the 
older alphabets of the people among 
whom they were introduced ; and that, 
at first, among the Saxons it differed 
as much from the Irish mode as it did 
from the Roman. In fact, they were 
placed in the same order as the original 
Saxon runes had always stood. There 
is, too, an appearance of unfairness in 
the manner of introducing the quota- 
tion — it is evidently only half a sen- 
tence; and if we had it all, it is not 
unlikely that we should find Camden 
only saying that the case might be so, 
or that some one had said so.* 

A notable instance of Mr. Moore's 
own manner of reasoning occurs in his 
account of those singular buildings, 
the round towers of Ireland, whose 
great antiquity he proves thus : 


* Mr. Moore has not given an exact reference to the place in Camden. On 
looking into the Britannia, however, we find our supposition confirmed: he says, it 


may seem SO. 


As the passage is in the original very diferent from the quotation, we 


quote it: ‘ Indeque prisci Angli majores nostri rationem formandi literas accepisse 


videantur, quum eodem,” &c. 
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‘«‘ That they were looked upon as very 
ancient in the time of Giraldus, appears 
from the tale told by him of the fishermen 
of Lough Neagh pointing to strangers, 
as they sailed over that lake, the tall, 
narrow, ecclesiastical round towers, under 
the water, supposed to have been sunk 
there from the time of the inundation by 
which the lake was formed. This great 
event, the truth or falsehood of which 
makes no difference in the fact of the 
period assigned to it, is by the annalist 
Tigernach referred to the year of Christ 
62; thus removing the date of these 
structures to far too remote a period to 
admit of their being considered as the 
work of Christian hands.” — P. 26. 

Giraldus relates a popular legend, 
which was current among the Irish 
peasantry ; and Moore must have sup- 
posed his fishermen to have been more 
learned in the accuracies of history 
than such people commonly are, or 
he would never have built such an ar- 
gument upon their story. The people 
imagined there were buildings under 
the water, and on this supposition they 
further imagined that they sometimes 
saw them; as they had no other mo- 
dels on which to form their ideas, they 
naturally supposed these buildings to 
be similar to those which they saw 
above ground; and all that we can 
justly conclude is, that there were 
round towers in Ireland in the twelfth 
century. We remember having heard 
that some village-artist, not very deeply 
learned in history and antiquities, exe- 
cuted for the altar-piece of the parish- 
church a noble painting of Abraham 
on the point of sacrificing his son Isaac 
by shooting him with a musket: the 
above reasoning would lead us, not to 
assume the ignorance of the artist, but 
to conclude that the use of that weapon 
was as ancient as the time of the 
patriarch. When Mr. Moore finds 
the round towers themselves at the 
bottom of the lake, we will give him 
due credit for his argument. 

We have been led from our subject 
by Moore’s book. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to say, that, in spite of all which 
he has advanced to the contrary, we 
shall still continue to look upon the 
ancient Irish as a wild and barbarous 
people. Such were they found when 
the Romans entered Britain; such were 
they in the time of the Saxons ; and their 
character was not changed for the better 
when the Anglo-Normans succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the isle. For 
ages they had infested, by their pirati- 
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cal depredations, the coasts of England 
and Wales: when, during the days of 
Saxon rule, a rebellious noble had been 
defeated in his projects, he fled imme- 
diately to Ireland to recruit his strength ; 
and at its conquest at the end of the 
twelfth century, the country was full 
of English slaves, who had been pur- 
loined from their homes. Such being 
the case, we need not wonder if our 
kings sometimes contemplated the con- 
quest of Ireland as a matter of policy ; 
and it appears from the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, that William the Conqueror had 
himself formed the design of reducing 
it to a dependence upon the English 
crown. The passage, from its brief- 
ness, and from the late and bad Saxon 
in which it is written, is rather ob- 
scure; the sense seems to be, that if 
the king had lived two years longer he 
would have subdued Ireland, and that 
by the renown of his valour, without 
even striking a blow (and gif he moste 
ba gyt twa gear libban. he hefde 
Yrlande mid his werscipe gewunnon. 
and wid-utan zlcon wepnon). 

A historian of the twelfth century 
characterises the Irish of his time as a 
people so little accustomed to peace 
and quiet, that they only slackened 
in their depredations upon others to 
pursue more inveterately their internal 
dissensions. In the latter half of this 
century, the petty king of Leinster was 
Dermod Mac Murrough, who is de- 
scribed by historians as a bold and 
valiant prince, but proud and restless ; 
as little liked by his neighbours for his 
encroachments upon their rights, as he 
was agreeable to his own subjects by 
his overbearing tyranny. He had re- 
duced to the condition of tributaries 
several of the petty kingdoms which 
bordered on his own, among which 
was that of Meath; and in one of his 
wars he had carried with him to Lein- 
ster, O’Karrel, the son of the king of 
“ Yriel.” A district nearly adjoining 
to the kingdom of Dermod, which our 
Anglo-Norman poem calls Leschoin, 
and which Harris, in his Hibernica, 
explains by Leitrim, and Giraldus by 
Meath, was governed during this same 
period by King O’Rourk, whose resi- 
dence appears to have been at “ Tir- 
brun,” in a wild and woody district. 
The wife of O’Rourk was the daughter 
of Melaghlin Mac Coleman, the king 
of Meath, who was herself amorous of 
the king of Leinster. The love be- 
tween the lady and Dermod seems to 
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have been mutual, though our poem 
insinuates that the object of the latter 
in seducing O’Rourk’s wife was to 
revenge the disgrace which his people 
had suffered at * Lechunthe ;” where 
it would appear that the people of 
O’Rourk bad made a hostile incursion 
into Leinster. At this uncivilised pe- 
riod, when an Irishman left his home 
for a short period, it seems to have 
been a common and necessary pre- 
caution to hide his wife in some corner 
during his absence. King O’Rourk 
selected for this purpose a secret place, 
apparently not far from Tirbrun, which 
Giraldus calls “insula quedam Medie”’ 
—a certain island in Meath; but his 
queen had already yielded to the im- 
portunities of Dermod: she invited 
him to enter “ Lethcoin,” with a suf- 
ficient force, during the absence of her 
husband, and at Tirbrun he was en- 
countered by her messenger, with in- 
formation of the place of her conceal- 
ment ; whence—* rapta,” as Giraldus 
has it, “ quia et rapi voluit”— she was 
carried away by Dermod to Ferns. 
The first thought of O’ Rourk, when 
he received intelligence of the violence 
which had been done to him by Der- 
mod, was of revenge. He carried his 
complaint to the king of Connaught, 
who was then looked upon as the 
superior monarch over all Ireland, and 
who immediately espoused his cause ; 
and by his instigation, all the chiefs 
who were tributary to Dermod de- 
serted their superior lord. Among 
these were the king of Ossory, to whom 
was promised Dermod’s kingdom of 
Leinster, after the expulsion of its pre- 
sent sovereign; Melaghlin (Malath- 
lin), the king of Meath; Hasculf Mac 
Turkil, the Danish king of Dublin; 
and Murrough O’Brien (by Carew 
translated O’Byrne), whom the author 
of our poem stigmatises as “un mal 
félun ;” or, as we might say in simple 
English, a singularly great scoundrel. 
It would appear, indeed, that the king 
of Leinster had put more than ordi- 
nary confidence in O’Brien: when all 
his other friends had deserted. him, he 
seems still to have clung to the hope 
that he would return to his allegiance, 
and therefore he felt the more sensibly 
his ingratitude and perfidy. Dermod 
had taken refuge in the city of Ferns, 
where was his paramour, and where 
he was harboured, we are told, in an 
abbey of St. Mary’s. Here he resolved 
to make a last attempt to obtain an 
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inverview with O’Brien, and for that 
purpose had recourse to a stratagem. 
Disguised in the long robe of a monk, 
which he had borrowed of the abbot 
of St. Mary’s, and which concealed 
his head and body, and even his feet, 
he made his way iv safety to O’Brien’s 
residence ; but here again the king 
was unsuccessful; O’Brien refused to 
hold any parley with him, loaded him 
with reproaches and threats, and re- 
treated into the woods. 

Deserted by those in whom he put 
his trust, his party at home too weak 
to make head against his enemies, the 
king of Leinster was driven to seek 
aid amongst strangers. He left the 
harbour of “ Corkeran,” attended by 
Awelif O’Kinad, and, according to the 
recital of Maurice Regan (who, we 
suspect, must have been guilty of ex- 
aggeration, or the writer of the manu- 
script of error), with more than sixty 
ships. With a favourable wind he 
soon reached Bristol, where, with his 
followers, and, according to the com- 
mon report, with the wife of King 
O'’Rourk, he was lodged in the house 
of Robert Harding, at St. Austin’s. 
Thence, after a short stay, he passed 
through Normandy, into Aquitaine, 
where he found the king of England, 
Henry 11., who listened with attention 
to his complaint, and promised him 
assistance as soon as possible. Dermod 
returned to Bristol with the royal let- 
ters to Robert Harding, his former 
host, ordering him to furnish the re- 
fugees with every necessary during 
their residence there; and, according 
to Giraldus, with the king’s letters- 
patent, authorising his subjects to as- 
sist him in recovering his kingdom. 
At Bristol he made a stay of nearly a 
month; but at length, despairing of 
any immediate aid from the king, and 
with the hope of alluring private ad- 
venturers to join his standard, he pro- 
claimed rewards of extensive posses- 
sions in Ireland to all those who 
would be instrumental in the recovery 
of his lost territory. The liberality of 
his promises quickly attracted the at- 
tention of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, sur- 
named Strongbow, earl of Strigul. 

Earl Richard was descended from a 
great and noble family, being the son 
and heir of Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, 
who was the grandson of that Richard 
de Clare who had distinguished him- 
self so highly in the memorable battle 
of Hastings. He is described as a 
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man liberal and courteous, ever ready 
to listen to the counsel of his friends, 
cautious in the cabinet, yet bold and 
resolute in the field. In time of peace 
he was distinguished by his gentle 
bearing, having more of the freedom of 
the soldier than of the haughtiness of 
a chieftain; but in war he shewed 
more of the commander than of the 
soldier, less of the indiscriminate dar- 
ing of the latter than of the firm and 
cool valour of the former. Such was 
Strongbow, if we believe his contempo- 
raries. By some means or other he had 
lost, we are told, most of his paternal 
possessions: to support his character 
and rank, it would appear that he had 
been obliged to borrow, probably of the 
Jews, who in those days were the grand 
usurers ; and at the time when Dermod 
was seeking private adventurers for the 
invasion of Leinster, Strongbow was 
driven, as much by his own limited 
fortune as by the clamorous importu- 
nities of his creditors, to listen to his 
proposals. The Irish king offered him 
his daughter in marriage, and, with her, 
the kingdom after his death; and the 
earl promised to come to his assistance 
at the first approach of spring. 

From Bristol, Dermod passed over 
into Wales, and was honourably re- 
ceived by the Welsh king, Rhys ap 
Gruffydh, and by the bishop of the 
see at St. David’s, where he stayed 
two or three days, until ships were 
procured to carry him over to Ireland. 
At St. David’s, he became accidentally 
acquainted with one who was to play 
an active and prominent part in the 
events which followed. This was Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephen, who had been trea- 
cherously arrested and imprisoned by 
his kinsman, the Welsh king, because 
he would not join the latter in rebellion 
against his sovereign, the king of Eng- 
land. At the intercession of Dermod 
and of his half-brothers, the bishop of 
St. David’s and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
it was agreed that he should be liber- 
ated, on condition of joining in the 
Irish expedition in company with 
Maurice ; and it was stipulated that, 
in return for their services, Dermod 
should give in fee to the two brothers 
the city of Wexford, with the two 
adjacent cantreds, or hundreds. They, 
also, promised to sail for Ireland at 
the opening of spring. The Irish king 
seems to have had still a few faithful 
adherents in his own country, and he 
Was naturally anxious to return thither 
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as soon as he had secured assistance 
from England. He accordingly left 
St. David's in August 1168, with a 
small number of attendants, and ar- 
rived safely at Ferns; where he was 
privately but honourably received by 
the clergy of the place, and where he 
remained during the winter. 

According to the Norman rimer, 
Dermod was attended in his voyage 
by a small party of English, led by a 
Pembrokeshire knight, Richard Fitz- 
Godobert ; but finding, perhaps, on 
his arrival, his own party in Ireland 
much weaker than he had expected, 
and thinking that so small a body of 
foreigners would be rather an impedi- 
ment than an aid, he seems to have 
dismissed them ; and he sent to Wales 
his secretary, Maurice Regan, to hasten 
the preparations of Fitz-Stephen, and 
to allure others to his standard by 
offers of lands and money. 

We may well admire the circum- 
stance of one family, by the mother’s 
side, having produced so many great 
and brave men as were associated to- 
gether in the first invasion of Ireland. 
Nesta, or Nest, the daughter of Gruf- 
fydh ap Rhys, king of South Wales 
(the father of the Rhys who was king 
when Dermod visited St. David’s), 
became the concubine of Henry I. of 
England, and by him bore a son named 
Henry, whose sons were Meiler Fitz- 
Henry and Robert Fitz-Henry. She 
afterwards married Gerald of Windsor, 
who was constable of Pembroke, and 
by him she had three sons: William, 
who was the father of Raymund le 
Gros; Maurice Fitz-Gerald ; and Da- 
vid, who was bishop of St. David's. 
Her second husband was Stephen, the 
constable of Aberteivi, or Cardigan, 
by whom she had Robert Fitz-Stephen. 
A daughter of this same Nesta married 
William de Barri, of Pembrokeshire, 
by whom she had four sons, Robert, 
Philip, Walter, and Girald, the histo- 
rian of the enterprise. 

As the spring approached, Robert 
Fitz-Stephen made himself ready for 
the voyage. In the month of May 
1169, his little armament of three 
ships arrived at the Banne; his army 
consisting of a hundred and thirty 
knights, his own kinsmen and retain- 
ers, with sixty other men of arms, and 
about three hundred chosen Welsh 
archers on foot. Among the more 
eminent of his companions in arms — 
the “‘chevalers de grant pris” of the 
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poem—were Meiler Fitz-Henry, Miles 
Fitz-David, who was the son of the 
bishop of St. David's, and Hervy de 
Montmaurice, a soldier of fortune, who 
had come on the part of Earl Strong- 
bow. The day following, at the same 
place, arrived Maurice de Prendergast, 
who had set sail from Milford Haven 
in two ships, with ten knights and a 
considerable body of archers. 

In that part of Ireland which was 
first occupied by the English, the older 
Trish names of places seem in many 
instances to have been changed and 
forzotten; and we have now a diffi- 
culty in identifying the places which 
are mentioned in the recitals of Giraldus 
and of Maurice Regan. The place 
where Fitz-Stephen’s armament landed, 
then called simply the Banne, is by 
tradition identified with the small pen- 
insula on the coast of Wexford, forming 
the promontory now called Baganbun. 
The headland called Baganbun, con- 
sisting altogether of about thirty acres, 
forms a bold projection towards the 
Welsh coast. On one side of the 
greater promontory is a lesser one, 
stretching out to the east, about two 
hundred yards long and seventy broad, 
accessible only at its extreme point ; 
beyond which rises a large, high, in- 
sulated rock, which forms a breakwater 
to the surf on the point, and which is 
imperfectly joined to the main-land by 
several smaller rocks, which just ap- 
pear above water, and which are de- 
scribed as forming a kind of causeway 
to the point of the promontory itself. 
Ilere tradition says that Fitz-Stephen 
ran in his ships, mooring them under 
protection of the larger rock, and land- 
ing his men by means of the low ridge. 
The cut between the last of these 
rocks, across which he is said to have 
sprung, is now popularly called Fitz- 
Stephen’s Stride. ‘The adventurers are 
supposed to have first occupied the 
esplanade of the smaller peninsula, 
and there still remain distinct traces of 
the hasty fortifications which are said 
to have been thrown up. On the 
isthmus which connects the lesser pen- 
insula with the greater, a deep fosse, 
about seventy yards long, extends from 
side to side; which was bounded on 
each edge by high mounds of earth, 
and in the centre covered by a half- 
moon bastion, twenty yards in circum- 
ference. On each side of this bastion 
may be traced passages through the 
fosse, and the bastion itself is con- 
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nected with the esplanade by a mound 
of earth. This bastion commanded 
the approaches, and overlooked “ all 
the ground in the vicinity.” Some 
few years ago, on turning up the soil 
around the edge of the esplanade, were 
discovered the remains of fires, at re- 
gular intervals, on the edge of the pre- 
cipices; which are supposed to have 
been the watch-fires of the videttes 
who were stationed around the en- 
campment. In the middle is an ob- 
long hollow space, like the foundations 
of a house, which is popularly called 
Fiiz-Stephen’s Vent. The neck, which 
joins the greater promontory with the 
main-land, is also defended by a double 
fosse, deep and broad, stretching across 
the whole breadth—a space of two 
hundred and fifty yards. 

Such is the place pointed out by 
tradition as the first Irish ground oc- 
cupied by Fitz-Stephen. Tradition, 
however, as we have ourselves had too 
many reasons for knowing, is but an 
erring mouitor; and, in the present 
instance, we are not inclined to put 
much faith in it. The position and 
form of the promontory of Baganbun 
seems to answer better to the descrip- 
tion of the place of landing of the 
gallant Raymund, and to the fortifica- 
tions which he raised there; and we 
think it more probable that Fitz-Stephen 
landed at Bannow, a point, certainly, 
more convenient fur the intended ex- 
pedition against Wexford. Giraldus 
calls the place Insula Bannensis (or, 
as the printed text has it, Banuensis), 
and, as the sea has made such changes 
on this spot as to have buried a whole 
town, it may in his time have been a 
peninsular promontory. 

There is, indeed, no reason for sup- 
posing that Fitz-Stephen took much 
trouble to fortify the place of his land- 
ing; the Norman poem tells us that 
he encamped on the sea-shore, and 
Giraldus gives us clearly to understand 
that his position was by no means 
strong, though the insular form of the 
place gave it a certain degree of se- 
curity. Dermod was at Ferns, in ex- 
pectation of their arrival, the first in- 
telligence of which raised the hopes of 
his friends and caused them openly to 
join his standard; and, having pre- 
viously despatched his natural son, 
Donald Kavenagh, to announce his 
approach, he hastened to join and wel- 
come the English adventurers, bringing 
with him about five hundred men. 
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The king rested that night with Fitz- 
Stephen, in his encampment on the 
beach, and the next morning they 
marched with their little army towards 
Wexford. 

The people of Wexford, who prided 
themselves much upon their valour 
and former exploits, boldly sallied 
forth to meet the enemy. Their num- 
ber was about two thousand ; but they 
were unaccustomed to the sight of 
knights mounted and clad in armour, 
such as were the men who now pre- 
sented themselves to their view; and, 
having first burnt the suburbs, they 
hastily retreated within their walls. 
The English advanced directly to at- 
tack the town, which was obstinately 
defended. Among the first who mount- 
ed the wall was Robert de Barri, the 
elder brother of the historian Giraldus ; 
a large stone from the besieged struck 
him on the helmet, he fell headlong 
into the fosse, and was with difficulty 
dragged out by his companions: many 
others of the assailants were severely 
hurt, and Fitz-Stephen was compelled 
to withdraw his men with the loss of 
eighteen, whilst of the besieged only 
three were killed. The English hast- 
ened from the town to the harbour, 
where they burnt the shipping; and 
they then prepared for a renewal of 
the attack the next morning. But the 
people of Wexford, although they had 
repelled the first assault with little loss 
to themselves, were fearful of the final 
result — they anticipated a second by 
offers of capitulation ; and the morning 
when this assault should have been 
made, they gave their hostages and 
renewed their allegiance to Dermod. 
The English immediately entered the 
town, which, according to previous 
agreement, was delivered, with its ter- 
ritory, to Fitz-Stephen; and the Irish 
king granted, at the same time, to 
Hervy de Montmaurice the two can- 
treds bordering on the sea between 
Wexford and Waterford. 

After a stay of three weeks at Ferns, 
Dermod, with his new allies, set out 
for the invasion of Ossory; whose king, 
Donald, or, as he is called by the 
rimer, Mac Donthid (perhaps, Mac 
Donald), was obnoxious to him, no 
less for former injuries than for his 
late pretensions to the kingdom of 
Leinster. The invasion of a district 
defended, like Ossory, by its bogs, and 
woods, and hills, was a bold under- 
taking; but the fall of Wexford had 
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strengthened the party of Dermod : 
some turned to what appeared sud- 
denly to be a thriving cause; the hope 
of plunder attracted many; and, in 
addition to his English associates, he 
was now accompanied by an army of 
three thousand Irish. The king of 
Ossory, with five thousand Irish, had 
occupied a difficult pass, by which it 
was necessary that Dermod should 
enter his territory ; there he had sta~ 
tioned his men behind strong entrench- 
ments, consisting of three large and 
deep fosses, with a hedge behind them. 
When the army of Dermod approached 
the defile, the English rushed forwards 
to attack the entrenchments of the Os- 
sorians; the struggle was prolonged 
from morning till evening, when, after 
much loss on both sides, the English 
knights burst through the hedge and 
put their opponents to flight, and Der- 
mod's Irish spread themselves over 
the country to rob and destroy. 

The king of Ossory and his army, 
after their defeat, had taken shelter in 
the woods, whence, on the return of 
the invaders, they again assembled, to 
harass them in their retreat. The Irish 
who were with Dermod, and who ap- 
pear to have been chiefly the men of 
Ily-Kinsellagh, were placed under the 
command of his natural son, Donald 
Kavenagh ; and the king himself 
marched with the English, who, as in 
entering the hostile country they were 
in the advance, now in leaving it held 
the rear. Donald Kavenagh soon ap- 
proached a dangerous defile— it was 
a place where, in his wars with the 
people of Ossory, Dermod had been 
three times defeated; and his Irish, 
expecting now a similar disaster, fled 
precipitately to the woods, leaving 
their leader with only forty-three men 
to await the enemy. The king of 
Ossory, taking advantage of this sudden 
flight, hastened with seventeen hundred 
Irish to attack the English, who were 
not much more than three hundred 
men. ‘The latter were just passing the 
bottom ofa little vale, and they feared 
an attack from the Irish in so critical 
a position ; the more so, as they knew 
them to be “a people as swift as the 
wind.” Maurice de Prendergast urged 
his companions to keep close together, 
and pass firmly and deliberately the 
vale, until, having reached better 
ground, they might turn upon their 
pursuers; and, at his suggestion, a 
party of archers were placed in am- 
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bush among the brushwood. The Irish 
passed the ambush, but the archers, 
terrified by their numbers, dared not 
shew themselves. Soon, however, the 
English reached better ground ; they 
shouted their cry of “St. David!” and 
turned round upon the Ossorians, who, 
not defended by armour like their op- 
ponents, were quickly cut down or 
put to flight. The prowess of Meiler 
Fitz-Henry was everywhere conspicu- 
ous: Giraldus joins with his name that 
of Robert de Barri. The historian 
often dwells upon the ambitious valour 
of his cousin Meiler, and the modest 
bravery of his brother Robert. 

When the Irish of Dermod’s party, 
who had sought shelter in the woods 
on the first approach of the enemy, 
saw the result of the battle, they 
rushed from their places of conceal- 
ment, and fell upon the rear of the 
fugitives. With their axes, the pecu- 
liar weapon of these wild warriors, 
they cut off the heads of those who 
had been slain by the English or by 
themselves ; and more than two hun- 
dred heads were thus laid at the feet 
of Dermod. Giraldus has preserved 
an anecdote, strikingly characteristic 
of the savage manners of the Irish of 
this period. Among the heads which 
were thrown on the ground before him, 
Dermod recognised one as that of a 
person who had been peculiarly ob- 
noxious to him: as he danced exult- 
ingly among the heads of his foes, he 
suddenly seized upon this one, raised 
it by the ears to his mouth, and, with 
a barbarous joy, bit off the nose and 
part of the lips. 

The victors proceeded the same 
night to the town of Fethelin, to which 
there was a good and direct road, car- 
rying with them their wounded; and 
the day following they returned to 
Ferns, where the Irish from most of 
the districts which had been subject to 
the king of Leinster, terrified by the 
reports which were already spread 
abroad of the valour of the English, 
came in and gave hostages for their 
allegiance. The king of Ossory, how- 
ever, as well as Mac Kelan, the king 
of Offelan, or the district about Naas, 
and Hasculf Mac Turkil, the king of 
Dublin, were not among the number. 
The next expedition of Dermod and 
his English was against Mac Kelan. 
Offelan was soon plundered and laid 
waste, and the booty carried to Ferns ; 
and a similar enterprise carried them 
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through Hy-Kinsellagh to Glendalough 
and the territory of O’Tool. After 
again resting some eight days at Ferns, 
Dermod, resolving if possible to re- 
duce King Donald to subjection, pre- 
pared for a second invasion of Ossory, 
Donald Kavenagh marched first, at 
the head of five thousand Irish; he 
was followed by the men of Wexford, 
who were objects of suspicion to the 
king and the English, and who were 
therefore placed in a separate division 
and closely watched ; and in another 
division came Dermod himself, with 
the English. 

Thus Dermod and his army wan- 
dered across the country, making, as 
it would appear, a somewhat circuitous 
route into Ossory ; till one night they 
came to Fothard, or Fethard, where 
the king encamped with the English 
on the “water of Mac Burtin,” ac- 
cording to Giraldus, in and about an 
old ruined fort. Here it was that, 
during the night, they were visited by 
that singular “phantasm” which is 
related by both the historians; and 
which, Giraldus informs us, was of no 
uncommon occurrence during the Irish 
wars. Suddenly, in the middle of the 
night, they saw rushing upon them, 
from every side, a vast army. The 
greater part of the Irish who were en- 
camped in the immediate neighbour- 
fool. struck with terror at this sudden 
attack, fled precipitately to the woods 
and bogs, leaving Meiler Fitz-Henry 
and Robert de Barri, who, it seems, 
were with them, and who immediately 
hastened to the encampment of Fitz- 
Stephen. They found the English in 
great alarm; for they, led by their 
suspicions, supposed it to be the Wex- 
ford men who had betrayed them, and 
who had come upon them unawares. 
Randolf Fitz-Ralf was on the watch, 
and first saw the imaginary assailants. 
In an instant he shouted the war-cry, 
“ St. David!” drew his sword, and 
rushed towards the enemy. A soldier 
in armour advanced towards him, but 
a blow of Randolf’s sword brought 
him on his knees: it was one of his 
fellow-watchmen. The English had 
now time to discover their mistake; 
the phantasm by degrees disappeared, 
and passed by the camp of the Wexford 
men, who, equally suspicious of the 
others, thought they saw in it a treach- 
erous attack by the English. 

The following morning the army 
was again put in order, and marched 
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forwards in search of the king of Os- 
sory. The latter had seized upon the 
ass of Athethur, or Hathedur, which 
he had defended by a broad and high 
fosse, and a hedge of hurdles. At 
length King Dermod approached the 
pass; it was near nightfall; and be- 
tween his army and Athethur flowed a 
large river, on whose banks he en- 
camped. The next morning, his whole 
army passed the river without oppo- 
sition, and the Wexford men were ap- 
pointed to attack the entrenchments. 
Three successive days they advanced 
valiantly to the assault, and were as 
often driven back by the Ossorians ; 
till, on the third day, the English, 
marching up as the Irish retreated, 
soon burst through the hedge sword in 
hand, and as quickly drove the men 
of King Donald from their position, 
and again laid open the kingdom of 
Ossory to the ravages of Dermod and 
his Irish, who returned to Ferns laden 
with the spoils. The king of Ossory 
fied into Tipperary, through the dis- 
trict of Wenenath (Hy-Nenath ?), and 
thence to ** Bertun.” 

The successes of Dermod and the 
foreigners whom he had brought into 
the island became now a subject of 
serious apprehension to the other chief- 
tains throughout Ireland; and Rory 
O'Connor, the king of Connaught, and 
“monarch” of the whole isle, sum- 
moned together the inferior kings, who 
entered Leinster with a numerous 
army, resolved to expel the intruders 
at once from the land. Dermod had 
received early intelligence of the storm 
which threatened him. Many of his 
Irish followers deserted him in his 
time of need, and not feeling himself 
strong enough to face such an enemy 
in the field, he retreated with the En- 
glish to a strong position near Ferns, 
surrounded by bogs and water, thick 
woods, and precipitous mountains. 
This place, almost inaccessible by its 
natural character, Fitz-Stephen ren- 
dered impregnable, by digging deep 
pits and ditches over the ground by 
which the entrance must be approached, 
and by narrowing the entrance and 
Plashing the wood with trees that his 
men had cut down. O’Connor first 
sent a messenger io Dermod, offering 
‘0 confirm to him the peaceful posses- 
sion of all his ancient kingdom of 
Leinster, on condition of the imme- 
diate dismission of his English allies. 
On Dermod’s refusal to accede to these 
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terms, the king of Connaught made 
some slight demonstrations of hostility ; 
but negotiations were soon again re- 
newed. O’Connor was well aware of 
the strength of Dermod’s position, and 
the latter was willing, on any reason- 
able terms, to avert for the present the 
wrath of the king of Connaught. A 
treaty was therefore made, by which 
the possession of Leinster was secured 
to Dermod, on condition of his doing 
homage to O’Connor as his superior 
lord ; and he delivered, as an hostage 
for his performance of the terms of the 
treaty, one of his younger sons, named 
*“*Cnuth.” Giraldus assures us, that 
there was also a secret treaty between 
the two kings, whereby Dermod bound 
himself to receive no more English 
into his service, and to dismiss those 
who were with him, as soon as he 
had entirely reduced his rebellious 
dependants. 

Be this as it may, King Dermod 
became so proud and overbearing by 
his successes, that he appears to have 
given umbrage even to his English 
allies, to whose exertions he owed 
them. Maurice de Prendergast, with 
his followers, to the number of two 
hundred, resolved to return home, and, 
taking their leave of the king, they 
marched towards Wexford ; where, 
however, Dermod had already de- 
spatched orders to hinder their de- 
parture. Enraged at Dermod’s in- 
gratitude, and unable to leave the 
country, Maurice proffered his ser- 
vices to the king of Ossory, who joy- 
fully accepted them, and agreed to 
meet him at Tech-Moylin. Maurice 
made his way in safety to this place, 
in spite of the opposition of Donald 
Kavenagh, who had thrown himself in 
the way with five hundred men: on 
the third day after his arrival the King 
came to him, according to agreement: 
each took oath of fidelity to the other, 
and they entered Ossory in company. 
With the aid of his new ally, the king 
of Ossory was soon enabled to make 
reprisals upon Dermod, and he sud- 
denly invaded the territory of O’More, 
king of Leis (Queen’s County), where 
his ravages were only arrested by 
the submission of O’ More, who pro- 
mised faithfully to deliver his hostages 
on an appointed day. But the wily 
king of Leis, while Donald and Mau- 
rice were quietly enjoying themselves, 
and waiting the day fixed for the deli- 
very of the hostages, sent a messenger 
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to King Dermod in Leinster, begging 
his aid against their common enemy. 

During this time, the loss which 
Dermod had sustained by the defec- 
tion of Maurice de Prendergast was 
repaired by a new arrival of English. 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald had landed at 
Wexford, attended by ten knights, with 
thirty horse, and a hundred archers on 
foot, who were joyfully received by the 
king of Leinster. Immediately after 
their arrival came the message of 
O’More; and, after a short consulta- 
tion with the English barons, Dermod 
assembled his army, and made a hasty 
march towards Leis. This expedition 
had been concerted with such speed 
and secrecy, that it was only when 
Dermod was far advanced on the way 
that a spy brought to the king of 
Ossory the first intelligence of his ap- 
proach. The latter felt himself unable 
to cope with Dermod’s army, and, by 
the advice of Maurice de Prendergast, 
he hastened back into Ossory. The 
king of Leinster, after himself taking 
hostages of O’More, also returned to 
Ferns. 

Maurice soon found, that the service 
of the king of Ossory was no less un- 
grateful than that of the king of Lein- 
ster. The presence of the foreigners 
was naturally enough a subject of jea- 
lousy to the natives, particularly in 
time of truce, when the latter were 
not gaining by their exertions. As the 
English had, perhaps, been more pro- 
vident than their Irish allies, the riches 
they had collected provoked their cu- 
pidity ; and a plot was formed to sur- 
prise and murder Maurice and his 
men in their sleep, and to rob them of 
their share of the spoils. The con- 
spirators even ventured to broach their 
project to the king, who, however, was 
honest enough to refuse all concurrence 
in it. In the mean while, Maurice 
demanded and obtained leave of the 
latter to depart for Wales; and while 
the king moved on with his court (if 
the attendants of an Irish king at this 
time may be called a court) to Fertne- 
geragh, the former passed the night at 
Kilkenny, ready for departure the next 
morning on his march towards Water- 
ford. He here learnt that the Osso- 
rians, who had conspired against him, 
resolving to interrupt him in his march, 
had assembled to the number of two 
thousand men, and had seized upon 
a defile through which he would be 
obliged to pass, which they had forti- 
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fied against him. In this unforeseen 
difficulty, a stratagem afforded the 
only hope of escape. The king of 
Ossory desired much to retain the 
English in his service, and Maurice 
now despatched a message to his se- 
neschal, announcing his willingness to 
comply with the king’s desire. The 
king returned answer, that he would 
immediately repair to him at Kil- 
kenny; the news was quickly spread 
over the country; the Ossorians left 
their position in the pass, and the En- 
glish, leaving Kilkenny secretly and 
by night, made a hasty march to Wa- 
terford. Thence, after a short stay 
and a squabble with the citizens, aris- 
ing from the death of an Irishman 
who had been wounded by one of the 
English soldiers, and which was ad- 
justed by the, prudence and modera- 
tion of Maurice, they passed across 
the channel to Wales. 

The hopes of Dermod were raised 
by the accession of Maurice Fit 
Gerald and his followers, who built 
themselves a stronghold upon a rock 
at Carrig, near Wexford: he had al- 
ready conceived the idea of making 
himself master of Dublin, and of re- 
venging severely upon its inhabitants 
the death of his father, whom they had 
murdered, and buried along with a 
dog. The arrival of Fitz-Gerald was 
itself a breach of the treaty which he 
is said to have made with the king of 
Connaught; and the latter, incensed at 
some petty depredations of Donald 
Kavenagh, invaded Leinster with a 
small army; but was defeated by the 
English, and returned to his own king- 
dom with disgrace. 

Events were all this time ripening, 
which were destined to change entirely 
the face of affairs in Ireland. Earl 
Strongbow had not, as was expected, 
joined Dermod in the spring of 1169, 
but he had watched anxiously the pro- 
ceedings of the first invaders, and was 
making large preparations for his Insh 
expedition. Dermod, eager for the 
attack upon Dublin, and in his inso- 
lence laying claim even to the kingdom 
of Connaught and the sovereignty of 
Ireland, despatched messengers to 
England to hasten his departure. It 
was necessary, however, for Strong- 
bow’s purposes, to gain a distinct per- 
mission of the undertaking from the 
king of England. Historians are not 
agreed how far this permission was 
granted. Giraldus says, that the an- 
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swer of the king was such that it might 
be interpreted in favour of Strongbow’s 
rojects ; William of Newbury asserts, 
that Henry forbade the earl to meddle 
in the Irish affairs: but on this point, 
William's assertion ought, probably, to 
bear with it less authority than that of 
Giraldus. Be this as it may, in the 
summer of 1170 Strongbow was coast- 
ing the Welsh side of the Bristol chan- 
nel, on his way towards Ireland. 

The precursor of Strongbow was 
Raymund, so celebrated in the after- 
history by the surname, which his cor- 
pulency had procured him, of Raymund 
le Gros. With ten knights, and about 
seventy archers, he landed under shel- 
ter of a rock, which is called by Giral- 
dus Dundunolf, and in the Norman 
poem, Domdonuil, situated on the 
southern coast of the county of Wex- 
ford, but nearer to Waterford than to 
that city, and answering exactly in its 
description and position to the little 
promontory of Baganbun. Here, among 
the rocks, he fortified his camp with 
earth and turfs, and was joined at his 
first arrival by Hervy de Montmaurice, 
whose lands must have been at no 
great distance from this place, and 
who brought with him three knights. 
With these, Raymund’s company 
amounted, perhaps, to nearly a hun- 
dred men. When the intelligence of 
their arrival reached Waterford, which 
was then governed by two Danish 
chieftains, Reginald and Smorch,* the 
citizens assembled in haste to drive 
away these new intruders. They were 
joined by the people of Ossory, and 
by Donald (or, as Giraldus calls him, 
Melaghlin) O’Felan, king of the De- 
cies, and O’Rian, king of Hy-Drone; 
and a formidable army of about three 
thousand men, in three divisions, cross- 
ed the Suire, and hastened towards 
the camp at Dundunolf. Raymund 
and his English boldly sallied forth to 
meet their assailants, but, too few to 
hold the field against so numerous an 
army, they were quickly compelled to 
retire to their entrenchments, so closely 
pursued by the Irish that both parties 
were on the point of entering the camp 
together ; when Raymund, turning 
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round at the entrance, struck down 
with his sword several of the foremost 
of his pursuers, and the English, rally- 
ing at the nervous shout of their leader, 
rushed again upon the Irish, who, al- 
ready fallen into disorder in the pur- 
suit, and astonished by the suddenness 
of the attack, fled in every direction. 
According to the story told by Maurice 
Regan, Raymund owed his victory 
partly to an accident. The English, 
on their first arrival, had swept the 
cattle from the surrounding country, 
and had placed them, probably, in the 
larger inclosure of the camp: confined 
within a small circuit, and mad with 
terror at the terrible shouts of the Irish 
and at the clashing of the English 
armour, eager to seek any where a 
place of safety, they rushed furiously 
through the entrance of the camp to 
force their way through the midst of 
the Irish. The latter hastily made way 
for them, and were thrown into con- 
fusion; and the English, seizing the 
moment, rushed upon their enemies, 
and made a terrible slaughter. The 
Norman bard tells us, that a thousand 
were left dead on the field; Giraldus 
estimates the slain at about five hun- 
dred. Raymund lost one of his choicest 
men, Alice de Berveny (perhaps De 
Aberveny). Seventy citizens of Water- 
ford were taken prisoners, who, at the 
instigation of Hervy de Montmaurice, 
and contrary to the wish of Raymund, 
were all thrown into the sea. Maurice 
Regan told a different story: he said, 
that the prisoners were beheaded by 
the order of Raymund, who was en- 
raged by the loss of his friend Alice. 
But Giraldus was more likely to know 
the counsels and sentiments of the 
English barons, his own relations, than 
the interpreter of an Irish king, who 
was not present at the action, and 
who, full of Irish feelings, when he 
heard of the slaughter would naturally 
enough attribute it to the little spirit 
of revenge. 

Giraldus must be in error when he 
fixes the arrival of Raymund at Dun- 
dunolf to the calends of May (i. e. the 
latter end of April), for we are assured 
that it was quickly followed by that of 


* « Regenald e Smorch erent clamé 
Les plus poanz de la cité.”— Norman Poem, v. 1506. 


The latter of these names is not mentioned by Giraldus. 


But who were the two 


Sytaracs mentioned by him a little further on in the history 1—‘* Captis igitur in 
turri Reginaldi duobus Sytaracis, et gladio sublatis.” 
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Eart Strongbow ;* and yet Giraldus and 
the Norman poem agree in placing the 
arrival of Strongbow et the latter end 
of August. In passing the Welsh coast, 
Strongbow had been joined by Maurice 
de Prendergast and his followers, who 
returned with him to Ireland; and he 
landed in the neighbourhood of Water- 
ford with an army of nearly fifteen 
hundred men. It was the eve of St. 
Bartholomew when the earl arrived, 
and the next day he laid siege to the 
city. Twice the assailants were re- 
pulsed from the walls, when Strong- 
bow, observing a wooden house which 
was attached to the wall of the city, 
ordered some of his men, under cover 
of their armour, to cut down the post 
which supported it. The house fell, 
and dragged with it a large portion of 
the wall; and the English rushed 
through the breach, put to death all 
who opposed them, and made them- 
selves masters of the city. In Regi- 
nald’s Tower (so called from one of 
the Danish governors) were slain the 
two ‘Sytaracs,” and were taken Regi- 
nald himself, and O’Felan, the king of 
the Decies, who had joined in the dis- 
astrous expedition against Dundunolf. 
At Waterford, immediately after its 
capture, Strongbow was joined by King 
Dermod, with Fitz-Stephen and Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerald, and by Raymund, 
who had remained with Hervy de 
Montmaurice and Walter Bluet at 
Dundunolf; and at their intercession, 
we are told, he spared the lives of his 
two prisoners, Reginald and O’Felan. 
Immediately after the arrival of Der- 
mod, were celebrated the nuptials of 
Strongbow with his daughter Eva: the 
kingdom of Leinster, after Dermod’s 
death, was the dower; and the united 
army, after leaving a garrison at Wa- 
terford, marched to the conquest of 
Dublin. 

Meanwhile the other Irish chiefs, 
alarmed at this new arrival of foreign- 
ers, and informed of the intended at- 


tempt upon Dublin, had assembled 
under the banner of O’Connor, who 
fixed his head-quarters at Clondalkin, 
and distributed his army, which is 
said to have amounted to thirty thou. 
sand men, in the woods and passes 
over the country through which he 
supposed that Dermod and his allies 
must have proceeded to Dublin, with 
orders to fortify all the passes on the 
road, and to plash the woods. The 
king of Leinster had, however, re- 
ceived timely intelligence of the move- 
ments of his enemies; he consulted 
the English barons, and it was resolved 
to change their route, to avoid the 
woods, and to march over the mount- 
ains by Glendalough. The first divi- 
sion of the army, consisting of seven 
hundred English, was led by Miles 
de Cogan, with whom was Donald 
Kavenagh. Next came Raymund,with 
eight hundred English, who was fol- 
lowed by Strongbow and Dermod, with 
about three thousand English and a 
thousand Irish ;+ and, lastly, came the 
main body of Dermod’s Irish auxili- 
aries. On St. Matthew’s day they 
came in sight of Dublin, which was 
defended by its Danish chieftain, Has- 
culf Mac Turkil. The main body of 
the army halted at a short distance 
from the city, but Miles de Cogan en- 
camped just under the wall; as did 
also Raymund, though at another 
point. Maurice Regan was immedi- 
ately sent to the governor of the city, 
to require its delivery to Dermod, with 
thirty hostages. Laurence O'Toole, 
the archbishop of Dublin, urged the 
citizens to accede to Dermod’s de- 
mand ; and we are told, that the only 
subject of disagreement was the choice 
of the hostages, for the arrangement of 
which Hasculf demanded a truce till 
the following day. But in the midst 
of these negotiations, Miles de Cogan, 
impatient of delay, ordered his men to 
the walls, and forced his way into the 
city: Raymund, who seems to have 





* So says the Norman bard, quoting, as usual, the authority of the old people. 
** Solum le dit as ansciens, 
Bien tost aprés, Richard li quens 
A Waterford ariva ; 
Bien quinz cent od sei mena. 
La vile seint Bartholomée 
Esteit li quens arivé.”—V. 1501. : 
It is hardly probable that Raymund would have remained three months shut up in 


his little fort at Dundunolf. 


+ The Norman poem, which gives this arrangement of the army, must be in error 
as to the numbers of the English. It should, perhaps, be ‘‘ one thousand English 


and three thousand Irish.” 


[March, 
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acted partly in concert with him, made 
a simultaneous attack on the other side. 
Hasculf, with the greater part of the 
citizens, hurried their more valuable 
effects into their ships, and fled to the 
northern islands; and, after a short 
but furious struggle, and great slaugh- 
ter, Cogan was master of Dublin be- 
fore Dermod or Strongbow knew of 
the attack. Dublin yielded to its con- 
querors a rich booty: it was given into 
the care of Miles de Cogan, with a 
small garrison, and the earl returned 
with Dermod to Ferns; whence, from 
time to time, they made incursions 
into the territories of their neighbours, 
particularly into the kingdom of Der- 
mod's old enemy, O’Rourk. O’Connor 
again expostulated with the king of 
Leinster, and begged that, if he would 
not dismiss his foreign allies, he would 
at least keep them within bounds: his 
expostulations were treated with scorn, 
and in revenge he put to death Der- 
mod’s son, who had been delivered to 
him as a hostage. During the winter 
(Giraldus says, in the calends of May) 
King Dermod, “ full of years,” died 
at Ferns, and Strongbow became, in 
right of his wife, earl of Leinster. 

On the death of Dermod, a new 
confederation was formed against the 
English; the only native chiefs who 
remained faithful to them being Donald 
Kavenagh, Mac Gely of Tirbrun, and 
Awelif O’Carvy. O'Connor again 
summoned the Irish kings to his ban- 
ner, and a host of wild warriors, esti- 
mated by Maurice Regan at sixty 
thousand men, was marched to wrest 
from the earl his late conquest of 
Dublin.* O’Connor, with the half of 
his army, encamped at Castel Knock ; 
Mac Dunleve of Ulster fixed his ban- 
ner at Clontarf; O’Brien of Munster 
established himself at Kilmainan ; 
while Moriertagh, the king of Hy- 
Kinsellagh, encamped towards Dalkie: 
and, according to Giraldus, the port 
was besieged by a fleet of islanders, 
headed by Gottred, king of Man. Two 
months the English had been confined 
within the walls of Dublin, when at a 
council, where were present with Strong- 
bow, Robert de Quency, Walter de 
Riddlesford, Maurice de Prendergast, 


comparison of the dates will at once shew the error of the Welsh historian. 
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Miles de Cogan, Meiler Fitz-Henry, 
Miles Fitz-David, Richard de Marreis, 
Walter Bluet, and others, to the num- 
ber of about twenty, it was declared 
that the city did not contain provisions 
to last with economy for a fortnight; 
and it was proposed to treat with the 
besiegers. Giraldus mentions a report, 
that this confederation of the Irish had 
been formed at the instigation of the 
archbishop of Dublin: according to 
Regan, it was the archbishop who was 
chosen, in company with Maurice of 
Prendergast, to carry to O’Connor the 
propositions of the besieged; which 
were, that Strongbow should hold 
Leinster in fee of the king of Con- 
naught. The latter, confident in his 
own strength and in the weakness of 
his opponents, and thinking to reduce 
them to the same footing on which the 
Danes had previously stood in those 
towns, declared peremptorily that he 
would allow the English to hold no- 
thing more than Dublin, Wexford, and 
Waterford. To add to the embarrass- 
ments of the latter, Donald Kavenagh 
arrived at Dublin, with some Irish 
of Hy-Kinsellagh, accompanied by 
O’Ragely and Awelif O’Carvy, bring- 
ing intelligence of the revolt of the 
people of Wexford, and of the despe- 
rate position of Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
who, with his companions, had been 
obliged to seek refuge in the little fort 
of Carrig. A council of war was im- 
mediately held, and it was resolved to 
make a sudden sally upon the be- 
siegers; the camp of O’Connor being 
selected as the first point of attack. A 
chosen band of six hundred English 
was secretly assembled, which was di- 
vided into three divisions: two hun- 
dred marched first, led by Miles de 
Cogan ; they were followed by as many 
more, commanded by Raymund ; and, 
lastly, came Strongbow himself, with a 
third division of two hundred men, 
accompanied by Kavenagh, O’Carvy, 
and O’Ragely. The Irish were be- 
trayed by their own security: the first 
notice they had of the approach of 
an enemy, was the redoubted cry of 
“St. David!” shouted in the very 
midst of their tents ; and, totally un- 
prepared for defence, their first impulse 


* Giraldus erroneously reverses the order of the two events—the sieges of 
Dublin by O’Connor, and by the Danes under Hasculf and John the Furious. A 


It must 


not be forgotten, that while Miles de Cogan was besieged by the Danes and 
Norwegians, Strongbow was in England, and that he only returned to Ireland in 


company with King Henry. 
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was to save themselves by flight. 
Between one and two thousand were 
slain, above a hundred of whom were 
killed while bathing; and O'Connor 
himself, who was at the time of the 
attack in a bath, narrowly escaped. 
The English pursued the fugitives till 
towards evening, and then returned to 
the city laden with provisions. Dis- 
heartened “by the misfortune of the 
king of Connaught, the other Irish 
chieftains who surrounded Dublin im- 
mediately broke up their camps and 
sought their homes ; and the day fol- 
lowing, Strongbow was on his way to 
Wexford. In their march through 
Hy-Drone, the English were opposed 
by O’Rian, the king of that district: 
the Irish were much superior in num- 
bers to the army of Strongbow; but 
after a fierce encounter, in which Mei- 
ler Fitz-Henry was thrown from his 
horse by a stone, they were entirely 
defeated, and O’Rian himself killed 
with an arrow by a monk called Ni- 
chol; which monk gained great praise 
for his valour in the battle. 

Robert Fitz-Stephen and his com- 
panions had defended themselves brave- 
ly at Carrig, in daily expectation of 
relief from Dublin; till at length their 
besiegers demanded a parley. They 
brought with them the bishops of 
Wexford and Kildare, with other reli- 
gious persons; and before them they 
swore solemnly, upon their relics, that 
Dublin was taken, that the English 
had all been put to the sword, and 
that the king of Connaught, with, the 
whole Irish army, was on his way to 
Wexford. They declared, that they 
had no intention of hurting Fitz- 
Stephen or his companions ; that, on 
the contrary, they were desirous of 
saving them from the fate of their 
countrymen at Dublin; and that, if 
they would yield themselves prisoners, 
they should be allowed to pass in 
safety to Wales. Fitz-Stephen, be- 
lieving that Dublin was lost, and thus 
cut off from all hopes of relief, -sur- 
rendered: the Irish, regardless of their 
oath, rushed upon the English, slew 
several, and threw the rest, with their 
leader, into prison. On the approach 
of Strongbow, the Wexfordians imme- 
diately burnt their town, and took re- 
fuge with their prisoners in the island 
of Begerin (Little Ireland), at the en- 
trance of their harbour. The earl, when 
he was informed of the destruction of 
the city, and the impossibility of dis- 
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lodging its inhabitants from their asy- 
lum for the present, turned towards 
Waterford. 

On his arrival at Waterford, Strong- 
bow sent in haste a messenger to Li- 
merick, with letters to O’Brien, the 
king of Munster, who had also married 
a daughter of King Dermod, desiring 
him to join in the invasion of Ossory, 
The king of Munster declared his will- 
ingness to make war against the enemy 
of his father-in-law — but the hope of 
plunder was perhaps a stronger in- 
centive—and he joined the earl of 
Leinster at Ydough, where their joint 
army amounted to two thousand men. 
The king of Ossory, daunted by the 
uniform success of the foreigners, of- 
fered to make reparation for all injuries 
he might have done to Dermod, and 
demanded a safe conduct and an in- 
terview with Strongbow. Maurice de 
Prendergast, his old ally, offered to be 
his conductor, and obtained the oaths 
of the English barons that the king 
should be allowed to return in safety 
to the woods. Strongbow loaded the 
king of Ossory with reproaches for his 
treason against Dermod ; and O’Brien 
of Munster, perceiving that the English 
were prejudiced against him, urgently 
begged them to arrest him ; and think- 
ing he perceived some inclination to 
follow his counsel, immediately gave 
secret orders to his own men to sally 
forth and plunder the country. But 
Maurice of Prendergast, having re- 
ceived intimation of what was going 
on, ordered his men to arms; and 
hastening himself to where the earl 
and his barons were assembled, he 
reproached them with treachery, and, 
laying his hand upon his sword, swore, 
that the first who dared to lay hands 
upon the king of Ossory should pay 
dearly for his temerity. The earl de- 
clared that he had not harboured the 
thought of injuring King Donald, and 
delivered him to Maurice, who, with 
his men, accompanied him in his re- 
turn to the woods. On their way they 
met the men of Munster, laden with 
spoils. Maurice ordered his men to 
charge them ; several were killed, and 
the rest dispersed. Ile passed the 
night in the woods with the king of 
Ossory, and the next morning returned 
to the English camp, where the high 
character which he bore saved him 
from the suspicions of disaffection to 
their cause, which his bold conduct 
might have excited. The king of 
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Munster returned to Limerick and the 
earl to Ferns, where Morrough O’Brien 
(O'Byrne) and his son were brought 
risoners, and immediately put to 
death. The king of Hy-Kinsellagh, 
Muriertagh, at the same time made his 
peace with the English, and was al- 
lowed to retain his kingdom. Dis- 
mayed at the disasters which day after 
day fell upon their countrymen, in 
their encounters with the invaders, the 
Irish clergy held a council at Armagh, 
where they agreed unanimously in 
looking upon them as a visitation of 
the Divine vengeance upon their sins ; 
particularly on the unchristian traffic 
in English slaves, of whom so many 
had been stolen from their homes. 

The people of England had, pro- 
bably, been used to pay very little at- 
tention to the affairs of the sister isle; 
and it would seem, that hitherto the 
progress of the English adventurers 
had not attracted much notice. The 
king of England had himself long con- 
templated the conquest of Ireland, but 
it had been his policy to cloak his 
views of personal aggrandisement un- 
der the pretence of zeal for the cause 
of the church. So early as the year 
1155, he had made a formal applica- 
tion to Pope Adrian for the apostolical 
permission of his undertaking ; repre- 
senting to him the barbarous and sa- 
vage life which the Irish led, and the 
advantages which they must themselves 
derive in being placed under the in- 
fluence and protection of the Romish 
see.* Adrian was an Englishman, and 
readily listened to his proposals; and 
his bull, which is still preserved, re- 
quires the king, in prosecuting his 
conquest, to secure to him the regular 
payment of Peter’s penny, and to at- 
tend, above all things, to the improve- 
ment of the morals of the uncivilised 
people whom he was going to place 
under bis sceptre. His continual hosti- 
lities on the Continent had obliged him 
to delay the prosecution of his enter- 
prise; but in 1171, while Strongbow 
was in the midst of his conquests, 
Henry, then in Normandy, called to- 
gether his barons at Argentan, and 
opened to them his intention of march- 
ing direct to the subjugation of Ireland. 
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A crowd of circumstances combined 
in driving the king to this resolution. 
The murder of Becket, the same year, 
had caused a general ferment, not less 
among the laity than among the clergy; 
it had raised the courage of the king’s 
enemies, who joined in applyiag to the 
pope for vengeance against the mur- 
derers, and in aggravating the black- 
ness of the deed and the culpability of 
Henry himself. The pope had ap- 
pointed legates to make an inquisition 
into the conduct of the latter, and they 
were already on their way to Nor- 
mandy. The invasion of Ireland would 
at least have the effect of delaying 
their proceedings: it would give the 
popular agitation time to subside, in 
turning it to a different channel; it 
might also probably restore him to the 
favour of the Roman see, and it would 
give him an increase of popularity 
among his own subjects, and would 
thus add to his means of defence. At 
the same time, Ireland, already half- 
subdued by an English army, must 
now be an easy acquisition; if left 
longer, the barons who had established 
themselvesthere might be strong enough 
to set him at defiance. He accordingly 
left Normandy for England: he there 
assembled a powerful army, and on 
the fourteenth of September, the festi- 
val of the exaltation of the holy cross, 
he reached Pembroke, where he was 
detained some time by contrary winds. 

Henry’s first step had been to pro- 
claim his displeasure against Strong- 
bow, for having made such extensive 
conquests without the authority of his 
sovereign. He ordered him to appear 
in person at his court, confiscated his 
English estates, and forbade any ship 
in future, without the royal orders, to 
transport men or arms from England 
to Ireland. The earl immediately sent 
Hervy de Montmaurice to remonstrate 
with the king. While Strongbow was 
prosecuting his hostilities against the 
king of Ossory, Hervy arrived at Wa- 
terford, on his return from this mission, 
and by his counsel the former imme- 
diately sailed for England. According 
to Giraldus, he met the king at Newen- 
ham, in Gloucestershire ; and after 
promising to surrender Dublin, with 


* Henry proposed, ‘‘ Homines illos hestiales ad fidem Christi decentius revocare, 


ecclesiaque Romane fidelius inclinare.”— Matth. West. 


For particulars of the pro- 


ceedings of the king in Normandy during this period, we would refer our readers to 
M. Depping’s late interesting work, Histoire de la Normandie, sous le Régne de 
Guillaume le Conquérant et de ses Successeurs, 2 tom. Rouen, Frére, 1835: a book 
which relates to English as much as to Norman history. 
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its adjoining cantreds, and all the 
maritime towns, as well as the strong 
castles of Leinster, he obtained the 
royal grant, in fee to himself and heirs, 
of the whole of his conquests. 

Before leaving Ireland, Strongbow 
had given his two cities, Dublin and 
Waterford, the first to the care of the 
brave Miles de Cogan, who had cap- 
tured it; and the other, to the custody 
of Gilbert de Borard. No sooner had 
Strongbow left the Irish shores, than a 
new danger presented itself before the 
former city. Hasculf, who had been 
driven with his Danes from Dublin, 
had collected a numerous army amongst 
the islands. He was joined by a fa- 
mous Norwegian chieftain, called John 
the Furious (in Norman, Johan le 
Devé ; in English of that period, John 
the Woode; in the Latin of Giraldus, 
Johannes Vehemens); and together 
they entered the Liffy, in from sixty 
to a hundred ships, about Pentecost, 
which in that year fell on the sixteenth 
of May. Cogan prepared for a vigor- 
ous defence. Gilmeholmock, an Irish 
king who had hitherto been faithful to 
the English, and whose hostages were 
in Dublin, came with his men to re- 
ceive the orders of its English governor : 
the latter, perhaps, had no great con- 
fidence in his ally, and feared to be 
embarrassed by his treachery. With 
the chivalrous feeling of his age, he 
ordered the Irish chieftain to stand 
aloof from the combat until he should 
see its conclusion : should the English 
give way, he was to join the enemy ; 
but in ease they should obtain the 
victory, he bound himself to join with 
them in the destruction of the invaders. 
The place where Gilmeholmock sta- 
tioned himself is named, by the Nor- 
man poet, “ the Hogges of Sustein.” 

Meanwhile, John the Furious, at 


the head ofa large part of the Danes- 


and Norwegians, approached the east- 
ern gate of the city. Giraldus describes 
the assailants as men clad in iron — 
some in long coats of mail, others in 
armour formed of plates of the same 
metal, skilfully joined together, with 
round red shields, the edges of which 
were also defended with iron. Miles 
de Cogan, with a part of the garrison, 
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marched boldly out to meet them ; but 
the Danes, whose hearts, as Giraldus 
tells us, were made of the same metal 
as their arms, pressed fiercely upon 
them. Their leader proved himself 
worthy of his name. With one blow 
of his axe he cut in two the thigh of 
an English knight, though cased in 
iron, so that one part of his leg fell to 
the ground ; and Miles and his com- 
pany were obliged to seek shelter within 
the walls of the city. But his brother, 
Richard de Cogan, with about thirty 
knights and a large company of foot, 
had left the city secretly by another 
gate, and just as Miles was entering 
the town, hardly pressed by his assail- 
ants, they fell suddenly upon that part 
of the Danish army which was left in 
the rear. Those who had advanced to 
the assault of the city, in the moment, 
as they thought, of victory, were obliged 
to hurry back to the assistance of their 
companions, of whom Richard was 
making terrible havoc. Miles de Cogan 
fell upon them as they went; John the 
Furious was himself slain by Walter 
de Riddlesford, one of Cogan’s knights ; 
Hasculf had been already captured by 
Richard de Cogan; and, to complete 
the victory, Gilmeholmock, seeing from 
his camp the confusion into which they 
had thrown the invaders, and fearing 
to lose his chance of a share in the 
action, rushed down with his Irish to 
join in the slaughter. Two thousand 
Danes were slain in the engagement— 
the field was covered with their dead ; 
and the victors pursued them so closely 
to the sea, that five hundred more were 
drowned in atiempting to gain their 
ships. When Hasculf was brought 
before Miles, in Dublin, his insolence 
so provoked the anger of the English 
governor, that he immediately ordered 
him to be put to death. 

On the evening of the sixteenth of 
October, the king of England, in com- 
pany with Strongbow, sailed from Mil- 
ford Haven, with a fleet of four hun- 
dred ships; and the next day, which 
was Sunday, he landed at Croch, only 
a few miles from Waterford, which city 
he entered on the Monday morning, 
the day of the festival of St. Luke.* 
With the king were William Fitz- 





* Our dates of Henry’s progress in Ireland are chiefly taken from the history of 
Benedict of Peterburgh. All the authorities agree pretty exactly in the period of 
his arrival at Waterford, except the Norman poet, whom we might almost have sus- 
pected of having used the authority of Giraldus, and of having misunderstood his 
expression, ‘‘ Circa Calendas Nov.,” when he places the king’s arrival on the day of 
All Saints, the first of November. 
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Aldelm, Humfrey de Bohun, Hugh de 
Lacy, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and Ber- 
tram de Verdun. Immediately after 
their arrival, Strongbow did homage to 
Henry for the earldom of Leinster, and 
delivered the city into his hands; the 
custody of which the king gave to 
Robert Fitz-Bernard. Soon after, ar- 
rived a deputation from the people of 
Wexford, who, when they had heard 
that Henry was on his way to Ireland, 
and that he had openly expressed his 
displeasure against the invaders of that 
country, thought to make a merit of 
delivering to him their prisoner, Robert 
Fitz-Stephen. The king at least pre- 
tended to give ear to their accusations, 
and, after severely reprimanding the 
delinquent, ordered him to be closely 
confined in Reginald’s Tower. After 
having received the oaths of fidelity 
fiom the kings of Cork, Limerick, and 
Ossory, as well as from Melaghlin 
O’Felan and Reginald the ex-governor 
of Waterford, the king proceeded to 
Dublin, having previously made an 
excursion to Cassel and Lismore. 

The king, after passing through Os- 
sory, arrived at Dublin about Martin- 
mas; where, outside the city by St. 
Martin's church, was raised for him a 
palace of wood and twigs, such as 
those in which the Irish kings were 
accustomed to hold their courts (sci- 
licet ad morem patriz illius), though, 
probably, on a much larger scale. He 
there held, with great splendour, the 
festival of Christmas-day (which fell 
on a Saturday, and was, according to 
the manner of reckoning in those days, 
when the old custom of the pagan 
Anglo-Saxons was still in use, the first 
day of the year 1172), his court being at- 
tended by most of the native chieftains. 

At Dublin the king received the 
homage of most of the Irish chieftains, 
except those of Connaught and Ulster. 
The inclemency of the seasou obliged 
him, as well as Strongbow, who held 
his court at Kildare, to pass the winter 
in inaction; and the news of the ar- 
nval of the cardinals from Rome, and 
the rebellious projects of his son Henry, 
obliged him to leave Ireland, content 
With receiving the homage of O’Connor 
Y proxy, as the haughty chieftain 
would not deign to pass the Finn, the 
boundary of his kingdom, where he 
Was met by Hugh de Lacy and Wil- 
liam Fitz-Aldelm. The whole of Ire- 

land had now acknowledged the su- 
Premacy of the king of England, except 
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Ulster ; which, before his departure for 
England, the king granted to John de 
Courcy, “on the condition that he 
could conquer it.” He also granted 
Meath in fee to Hugh de Lacy. 

At the festival of the purification, 
the second of February, the king was 
still at Dublin. He gave the govern- 
ment of that city to Hugh de Lacy, 
leaving with him Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
whom he had liberated before quitting 
Waterford, Meiler Fitz-Henry, and 
Miles Fitz-David ; and on Ash-Wed- 
nesday, which that year fell on the first 
of March, he entered Wexford. The 
army proceeded thence, about the 
middle of Lent, to Waterford, to em- 
bark on board the ships which waited 
there ; and, having left these two last- 
mentioned towns in the custody of 
Robert Fitz-Bernard, the king left Ire- 
land on Easter-day, the sixteenth of 
April, and the same day entered Mil- 
ford Haven, whence he hastened to 
Normandy. 

From the period of Henry’s visit to 
Ireland, we may date the dependence 
of that country upon the English 
crown ; although the struggle between 
the invaders and the natives was by no 
means ended. The succeeding history 
unfolds to us a long series of violent 
encounters, of surprises, stratagems, 
and murders. With the spring of 
1172, Strongbow had again com- 
menced hostilities, which were chiefly 
directed against Offaly ; and in his re- 
turn from one of these excursions, in 
a sudden and unexpected attack from 
the Irish, he lost his constable and 
standard-bearer, Robert de Quency, 
to whom he had given in marriage his 
sister Basilea. Raymund sought the 
hand of the widow, and the constable- 
ship, until the only daughter of De 
Quency should be of age to marry. 
His demand was refused: he left Ire- 
land in disgust, and returned to Wales ; 
and the constableship was given to the 
care of his envious rival, Hervy de 
Montmaurice. When the Irish were 
no longer held in check by the bravery 
and experience of Raymund, the loss 
of his services was soon felt by the 
English, and he was recalled by Strong- 
bow; who now, at last, consented to 
give him his sister in marriage, and 
wiih her the custody of the constable- 
ship and considerable grants of land, 
including Fothard, Hy-Drone, and 
Glascarrig. At the same time, he 
made a general distribution of lands 
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to his followers: he gave O'Barthie to 
Hervy; he gave Fernegenall to Maurice 
of Prendergast, who also possessed the 
district of Kinsellagh ; to Meiler Fitz- 
Henry he gave Carbery; and to Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerald, Wicklow and the 
territory of Mac Kelan. 

Hugh de Lacy, who had been left 
governor of Dublin, nearly fell a victim 
to the treachery of O’Rourk, whom 
Giraldus calls “the one-eyed king of 
Meath.” He was saved by the vigi- 
lance of Maurice Fitz-Gerald. O* Rourk 
himself was killed; and soon afterwards, 
Lacy, having by the king’s orders de- 
livered Dublin to Strongbow, entered 
into Meath, which the king had granted 
to him, and distributed large gifts of 
land among his followers. The whole 
strength of the Irish was now directed 
against the new settlements in Meath ; 
and during Hugh de Lacy’s absence 
his lands were invaded, and his castles, 
particularly that of Trim, destroyed. 

But if disunion was sometimes the 
bane of the English settlers, it was 
much more frequently the cause of de- 
feat and disgrace to the natives. Im- 
mediately after the invasion of Meath, 
we find the king of Ossory, the old 
enemy of Dermod, leading the English 
army against the distant city of Lime- 
rick.* After prodigies of valour per- 
formed by the latter, who were led by 
their favourite commander Raymund, 
that city was taken ; and the aid of the 
conqueror was almost immediately so- 
licited by Dermod Mac Carthy, the 
king of Desmond, against his rebel- 
lious son. This district also became 
tributary to the English. While Ray- 
mund was at Limerick, bis brother-in- 
law, Earl Strongbow, died at Dublin, 
in the beginning of the June of 1176, 
the sixth year after the first landing of 
the English adventurers in Ireland ; 
and Raymund immediately left Lime- 
rick, which it would have been danger- 
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ous to retain at this critical moment, 
to the care of an Irish chieftain. The 
latter immediately rebelled, and Li. 
merick was lost for the second time 
since its first occupation by the Eng- 
lish.. Maurice Fitz-Gerald died at 
Wexford, at the end of the August fol- 
lowing. After Strongbow’s death, the 
king confided the government of Ire- 
land to William Fitz-Aldelm. 

The government of Fitz-Aldelm was 
weak and ungrateful to the English; 
and John de Courcy was driven, by 
his disgust with the conduct of his su- 
perior, to undertake his long-projected 
expedition against Ulster. With a few 
brave companions he made a three- 
days’ march through a hostile country, 
and on the fourth reached the city of 
Down; which, totally unprepared for 
so sudden an attack, was immediately 
occupied by the invaders. The king, 
Dunleve, saved himself by flight ; but, 
after some attempts at negotiation, he 
returned with an army of ten thousand 
men to recover his capital. The men 
of Ulster were the bravest of the Irish, 
yet John de Courcy, disdaining to 
fight within walls, advanced from the 
city to meet them; and a long and ob- 
stinate battle ended in the success of 
the English, who made so terrible a 
slaughter of their enemies, that Girai- 
dus applies to them literally an old 
Irish prophecy, which said that the 
invaders of Ulster should march up 
to their knees in blood. The fate of 
Ulster was disputed in many battles, 
but the desperate valour of John de 
Courcy overcame all obstacles, and 
the last independent province of Ire- 
land was placed under English law 
and Romish church-discipline. The 
chronicles of the time tell us how the 
barbarous manners of the natives were 
suddenly improved and polished, by 
the more vigorous government under 
which they were placed.+ 


* In the commencement of this siege ends abruptly the Norman poem. 
+ All the documents of this period agree in representing Ireland as not only 


land of savages, but as a den of thieves. 


William of Newbury (lib. iii. ¢. 9), 


speaking of the manners of the people of Ulster at the time of their conquest by 
De Courcy, says, ‘‘ Hujus autem provincie homines pre cunctis Hybernie populis 


in celebratione paschali eatenus superstitiosi fuisse traduntur. 


Nam sicut quodam 


venerabili episcopo gentis illius referente cognovi, arbitrabantur obsequium se pres- 
tare Deo, dum per anni circulum furto et rapina congererent, quod in paschali 80 
lemnitate profusissimis tanquam ad honorem resurgentis Domini absumeretut 
conviviis, eratque inter eos urgens concertatio, ne forte quis ab alio immoderatissimis 


ferculorum preparationibus vinceretur. 


Verum hanc superstitiosissimam consuetu- 


dinem cum statu libertatis proprie debellati finierunt,” 
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Section Seconp. 


TALES OF SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 


NO. I. THE PAUPER’S FUNERAL, 


NO. Il. 


Havine read over to Mr. Puff my 
corrected manuscript of the story en- 
titled “* John Coombie, or the Resur- 
rectionist,” and received not a few 
words of discriminating praise for the 
touches of nature and art with which 
I had embellished it, our conversation 
ran on the topics of the day and the 
casualties of town-talk. Although a 
well-disposed man in all the recipro- 
cities of life, I cannot conceal the fact 
that he was a little red-hot in political 
matters, and was at the time a member 
of a committee, established by others 
of the same kidney, for helping Lord 
John Russell through with his Reform- 
bill. Many a bother and argumenta- 
tion had he and I about “ the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” 
in which I found him so far gone as 
to be utterly lost to the conviction of 
common sense; and, in return, he 
stizmatised me as an old foggo, who, 
shut up with heathen Greeks and Ro- 
mans, had allowed myself to lag far 
behind the spirit of the times. Perhaps 
itwould have been well had we been 
carded through other; as it must be 
allowed my knowledge of modern 
matters was not a little rusty and 
circumscribed, and as Mr. Puff, from 
a twice a-week perusal of the Scotsman 
newspaper, had become versant with 
the private affairs of all the boroughs 
in the land, and had at his finger-ends 
astring of the whole jobbery by which 
provost, baillie, dean of guild, council- 
lor, town-clerk, and procurator-fiscal, 
strove to accomplish, at the public ex- 
pense, their particular ends. It must 
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be confessed that all my partialities 
were with the ancients, Mr. Puff’s 
with the moderns. When I talked of 
the assassination of Julius Cesar, he 
turned to the beheading of Louis XVI., 
and argued rather forcibly that both in 
a great measure deserved their fates. 
He contended that the republics of 
Athens and Sparta were mere bagatelles 
to the United States of America, and 
that Buonaparte was a far greater ge- 
neral than Alexander the Great. He 
was also quite of opinion that ostra- 
cism was nothing more than vote by 
ballot, and a number of other whim- 
sicalities. These were, however, only 
Mr. Puff’s peculiarities and weak 
points. On the whole, he was a good 
sort of a creature ; and, on account of 
his general shrewd sense, and the ex- 
tent of his information both with regard 
to the world and to books, one could 
in a manner overlook his being a spe- 
cies of blackneb or democraw. I found 
it, therefore, of advantage, on the score 
of personal friendship, to steer clear of 
politics, and to stick to literature, and 
to general or particular observations on 
life and manners. Accordingly, as he 
was one forenoon asking me if I had 
ever read the works of one Jeremy Ben- 
tham, I parried the question by asking 
leave to take a chair for five minutes, 
and read over to him a little senti- 
mental sketch of my late nephew, the 
deceased James M‘Vicar, which I had 
that morning taken out of his large 
manuscript-box. He pleasantly agreed ; 
and the writing runs as follows : 
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** Now farewell, light, thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky.”— Burns. 


It was a dim and dismal afternoon 
towards the end of November, and my 
way home lay through the churchyard. 
The aspect of the country was dreary 
in the extreme. By fits the wind 
sighed through the dark leafless trees ; 
and the severed leaves, damp and satu- 


rated with the rains, lay thick in corners 
where the eddying blast had whirled 
them. 

On turning an angle of the weather- 
beaten and antique church, whose 
Gothic gloominess well corresponded 
with the season and the scene, I beheld 
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a humble funeral approaching an open 
grave, beside which a hoary sexton 
stood bareheaded, and seemingly im- 
patient at the tardy approach of the 
lowly cavalcade. His coat was thrown 
over a neighbouring tomb-stone, with 
his hat resting above it. 

I could not help pausing to look at 
the procession, and heave a sigh over 
the fate of poor mortality. The at- 
tendants might be a dozen in number, 
and were almost all very old men; 
one half of whom supported the spokes 
on which the coffin was carried forward, 
the others followed to lower it into the 
grave. 

Humble was the attempt to exhibit 
emblems of mourning for the deceased. 
Most of them were shrouded in great- 
coats, which left fancy to suppose that 
something of black might be under 
them. One had a slip of rusty crape 
pinned on his rustier hat; another a 
pair of black worsted stockings. The 
coffin itself was of plain deal, which 
had been rudely blackened over ; and 
coiled at its corners were the rough 
hempen cords by which it was to be 
lowered to its earthy receptacle. 

For the few minutes during which 
the sand, and bones, and fragments of 
decayed coffins, were being shovelled in, 
the hoary attendants stood around ina 
sort of apathetic composure, and occa- 
sionally assisted the sexton in the per- 
formance of his melancholy office. The 
grave was filled in, the mould beat 
down with the spade, and the humble 
mound left turfless. The gravedigger 
then bundled up his mattocks, and 
threw his coat over his shoulder, as he 
proceeded to the bone-house ; and one 
after another, with now and then a soli- 
tary word of colloquy, the poor old men 
hobbled away on their staffs from the 
new but last resting-place of their 
quondam companion. 

The whole scene made a melancholy 
and most uncomfortable impression on 
my mind —a feeling which the howling 
of the wind through the crevices of the 
old building, the dreary aspect of the 
rain-soaked grave-turfs, and the general 
dreariness of external nature, assisted 
to strengthen. Such, then, is human 
life, I thought, and such is the end of 
it: to this, however bewitched for a 
while by the glitter of “ pomp, shew, 
and circumstance,” must all come at 
last. Perhaps this poor wretch, who 
has just been consigned to the dust, 
once walked in the sunshine and smiles 
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of fortune, little dreaming that his re- 
mains should be carried by the inmates 
of a parish poor-house. When a child, 
how happy may have passed over his 
earliest years! Perhaps he was a fa- 
vourite son, a favoured lover, an ho- 
noured parent, an affluent citizen ; for 
all these phases of prosperity have to 
tens of thousands been blighted, and 
their day gone down in eclipse as total 
as with him. If such was the case, 
how little could he have once dreamt 
what futurity had in dark store for him 
—that fortune should deceive—that 
friends should desert him—that the 
world should for him become a sterile 
wilderness — that age and poverty 
should for him come hand in hand 
together—that untended he should 
lay his grey hairs on the pillow of his 
last sick-bed, and be borne to an un- 
appropriated corner of the churchyard 
by people who, in the days of years 
gone by, were perhaps the sons of his 
father’s servants. 

One after another the hoary stragglers 
—a detachment from the fire-side of the 
poor-house — had disappeared from the 
gate; and no one was left in the place 
of tombs but the heedless sexton, who 
was locking up his mattocks and spades 
in the bone-house. I heard the grating 
of the lock as he turned the key in it, 
and prepared to follow him. 

“ Well, friend, there is a cold after- 
noon. Who is that you have been 
doing the last offices to ?” 

* Cold enough, i’faith !” returned he, 
slapping his hands alternately across 
his sides, to bring back the blood into 
his benumbed finger-ends. ‘* These 
dotards have kept me a full half-hour 
beyond what might have been, by 
their halting and slow marching. Had 
I been alongside, I should have roused 
them on a little quicker—and all for 
nothing, too. For what is it the parish 
allows?—a mere old song. It will 
hardly buy a dram to bring one’s body 
a-heat again.” 

“Who was this poor creature? Was 
he merely a straggler who has chanced 
to lay his bones here, or did he belong 
to the parish?” 

“ I’faith, I don’t well know; but [ 
believe his folks long ago were from 
this quarter, and likely enough he may 
have been born here himself —indeed, 
I rather think so. I was acquainted 
with the old boy a little; but he did 
not seem to care much minding these 
old matters.” 
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“ Did he come back to these parts 
to reside with any friend or relation ?” 

* Not a bit of him, sir. He came 
back broken down, and totally alto- 
gether a stranger, as it were, without 
house or home, and as poor as Job in 
his afflictions. But the parish, you 
know, were bound to look to that; 
and he was taken into the poor-house, 
where he lived comfortable and well 
for these some months past. But he 
fell sick, and so died, as you see, sir.” 

“ So the parish has buried him.” 

‘* Oh, ay —and little grief has it 
to get rid of these kind of customers ; 
though, after all, their living is not a 
great deal either among so many rich 
folks. An old aunt of mine, Aunt Janet, 
has had a lodging —snug lodgings— 
with them for these eight years past. 
A good billet she has of it, i’faith. I 
dare say they think her a real evergreen, 
and not so easily to quit the grip. So, 
you see, we are let in, so as we have a 
mind, on a Saturday, to see our folks 
for a while—blood is thicker than 
water—that we may ask them how it 
goes with them; and in that way I got 
a little acquainted with old Alick, 
whose last bed has just been made.” 

“ Did he use to walk about without- 
doors ?”” 

“ As well, sir, as a wooden leg 
would let him. But, for all that, he 
was a hearty old cock ; and, although 
on the worse side of eighty, he could 
tell a story and crack a joke with the 
best of them, Ah, it was a grand thing 
to hear him telling about his leaving 
his friends, and a sweetheart, I dare say, 
to boot, when he first went abroad as a 
soldier, and of the bloody battles in the 
which they had fought the French and 
the Yankees. It would have made 
your blood run quicker to hear him 
tell how they scrambled up Mount 
Abraham, and how with his own eyes 
he had seen General Wolfe shot. He 
had been far and away abroad for many 
years in his youth, and had seen a great 
deal of the world.” 

“ But had he not a pension for the 
loss of his leg ?” 

“Od bless you! no, sir—that could 
not be, if you only heard how the thing 
happened. When the wars were past, 
he left the service, and went into em- 
ployment among the Jamaica negers. 
He lad many a queer story about that 
too, and about newrum, molasses, and 
Sugar-cane. But at last he had tired 
of wandering ; and when he was about 
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to come home, in stepping along the 
plank which lay between the quay and 
the vessel, he missed his footing and 
feli down into the harbour. A boat 
was floating below, else he might have 
never been seen again; but it luckily 
catched him, and his leg was broken 
against the side of it. On the way 
home it mortified, for they had no 
doctor on board, and they just ma- 
naged it the best way they could. 
He was carried to Bristol hospital as 
soon as they reached England, and 
then he was told he must either lose 
his limb or his life. After he got out 
he fell into bad health, and was a long 
time in recovering. What little he had 
saved was soon spent; and, to cut the 
story short —for you, sir, may be tired, 
and I am in a hurry—he returned in 
the vagrant line to our parish, and 
ended his days as you have just seen.” 

The sexton made his rude bow, and 
departed in a direct line for the village 
alehouse, where his presence was per- 
haps anxiously expected ; and our paths 
separating, I sauntered homewards by 
the river-side. 

The sun had sunk in the clouded 
west, and cold twilight spread its 
mantle over the cheerless hills. My 
way lay by the margin of the brawling 
stream, which, discoloured by recent 
rains, burried downwards angry and 
swoln to the sea. At intervals the 
half leafless branches rustled in the 
wind, and the snipe raised his deso- 
late cry from the neighbouring swamp. 
The small birds, sheltering themselves 
from the evening chill, were silent and 
unseen, save when flitting momentarily 
with a low chirp from one tree to 
another more screened ; and the only 
specimen of the feathered tribe which 
met my view was a crow, that with 
heavy wing passed overhead on its 
journey to the distant woods. My 
heart sank within me; and human 
life appeared in all the melancholy 
hues which enrobed the natural world 
around me. Like the summer leaves, 
methought, pass away our summer 
friends; like the turbid stream do our 
days rush on to join the mighty ocean 
of eternity. The faces that we loved 
have vanished like the flowers that 
decorated the garden of spring; and 
the hopes that buoyant youth revelled 
in have been overclouded, as the blue 
skies of autumn are by the dismal 
and dreary clouds of the waning year. 
Since earth, then, is in a constant state 
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of vicissitude, why do we bind our- 
selves to it by a thousand cords, as if 
we were never to pass away from it 
like a tale that is told? Betwixt the 
cradle and the grave short is the space, 
but many are the incidents. Gloom 
and sunshine, prosperity and adversity, 
happiness and sorrow, chequer our 
existence, as night and day divide our 
years. We look forward to be con- 
vinced at length only that we have 
looked in vain—that our sight has 
been fastened on illusions: and though 
change may be gradual, and decay so 
imperceptible as almost to defy obser- 
vation, except by contrasting one por- 
tion of life with another, yet every year 
leaves at its conclusion to the reflecting 
mind a dreary gap, which the future 
cannot repair; and the few friends that 
may have been before left to us will be 
found still fewer in number. 

The funeral just witnessed had sug- 
gested to my mind these melancholy 
speculations, and was a practical exem- 
plar of their solemn truth. What a 
picture of human life did it present! 
The youthful lover parting from his 
mistress to fight the battles of his 
country —the participator in deeds of 
danger and fields of renown—the ad- 
venturer bent on seeing the world and 
its ways—the home-sick man longing 
for the green fields of his childhood. 
And then the reverse of that picture : 
the wretch losing his limb at the mo- 
ment his hopes were ripening into 
accomplishment—the outcast of for- 
tune pining in poverty and solitude— 
the friendless man wandering about 
amid scenes that once delighted, but 
which have now no pleasure in them 
—the parish pauper lying upon a 
death-bed —and the sorrowful phan- 
tasmagoria winded up by a funeral- 
scene, in which the outcast is hurried 
to the place of interment, an unla- 
mented shred of mortality, emblema- 
tised by the withered leaf whirling 
desolately above his grave. 


During my reading of this little 
story, which [ did with emphasis and 
ore rotundo, we were more than once 
interrupted by customers coming in 
for sundry little articles; and their 
demands for pig-tail and rappee, to 
say nothing of farthing pipes, in lan- 
guage not at all sprinkled with Attic 
salt, tended in no small degree to im- 
pair the high tone which my late ex- 
cellent nephew had adopted for the 
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pouring forth of his feelings on the 
melancholy occasion which forms the 
ground-work of his narrative, and con- 
sequently of the reflections based upon 
it. But, to let nothing be lost, I always 
went a paragraph or so back, and dove- 
tailed the old into the new, in a manner 
that cemented both together as accu- 
rately as I could, leaving as small trace 
in the fissure of the recitation as might 
well be. I remember being particu- 
larly annoyed, when doing my best to 
give pathos to the part about the old 
parish poor-house-men hobbling to the 
grave of their companion, by the abrupt 
and vociferous entrance of a broken- 
down dandy, half seas over, who, 
nilly-willy, would have a box of che- 
roots on tick, which Mr. Puff reso- 
lutely refused, and in which resolution 
I heartily seconded him. 

“ How do you like that, Mr. Puff?” 
said I, as, having refolded the manu- 
script, I was about to return it into my 
side-pocket. 

*¢ Oh, toll loll !” answered he ; “‘ sen- 
timental and serious enough, in all con- 
science ; but, I dare say, not a whit the 
less likely on that account to have been 
suggested by the actual occurrence. 
There are occasions, sir,” 

At this moment, just as some grand 
reflection was about to escape him, an 
old deaf woman in a red shawl came in, 
and screeched across the counter, first 
for a string of candles, eighteen to the 
pound, and then for half-an-ounce of 
bacco. In the spirit of my old voca- 
tion, I could have come athwart her 
head with the taws ; but better feelings 
resumed their place, remembering that 
she could not see to spin at night 
without some small glimmer, and that 
a whiff of her cutty-pipe might be the 
only luxury she ever enjoyed. So, 
saying inwardly, in the words of a 
lovely little poem inserted in my 
school Collection, 


** Be hushed, my dark spirit!” 


I looked on the old wrinkled creature 
with more Christian benignity, and 
philosophically waited the time when 
Mr. Puff might find breath to con- 
clude his moral apothegm. But when 
I asked him to do this, lo and behold, 
the thread of it had snapped, and he 
remembered no more of what he had 
just been about going to add than of 
his dreams, if any, of the bypast night. 
He added, however, by way of corol- 
lary, that man being an animal con- 
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stituted for society, it was dangerous 
to indulge in over-sentimentalism, 
which unfitted him for the bustling 
arena of life ; and that there was, con- 
sequently, less wisdom in sitting on a 
stool and looking sour, than in laugh- 
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ing and growing fat. By way of con- 
trast to the story of old Wooden-leg, 
you may glance over the following 
sketch of busy life, being the memo- 
randa of a summer's day, in the days 
of the years gone by. 


CONVERSATIONAL SYLLABUBS, 


A SIX MILES’ RIDE. 


‘¢ The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose ; 
As if the gnomen on his neighbour’s phiz, 
Touched with the magnet, had attracted his, 
A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as he : 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask — 
An oracle within an empty cask.”— Cowrer. 


The races were just over for the day: 
the decorated purse lowered from its 
station in front of the judge’s box—the 
stand rapidly emptying of its beauty 
and fashion, as equipage after equipage 
drew up—foot-passengers scampering 
to the post-road “ as thick as black- 
berries ”—horses, touched by the spur, 
forcibly reminded of trotting —gigs 
whisking along, like aerial vehicles— 
and carriages-in-four, like ‘“ useless 
Alexandrines,” at length finding room 
for turning their unwieldy longitudes,— 
as I hurried in search of some convey- 
ance by which I might be carried from 
amid the throng, and wafted away like 
Elijah in his celestial chariot ; but for 
a considerable time my endeavours 
were fruitless. “* Any room, coachee ?” 
I whined out, with a soliciting accent. 
“ Quite full, sir,’”” was the answer of 
Jehu, as he laid his whip over Rosi- 
nante’s neck, and looked back in 
triumph on the cargo of animal lug- 
gage stowed on the top as compactly 
as geese in a carrier's hamper, where 
the principle of comfort is sacrificed to 
that of locality. As in the case of 
Telemachus in search of Ulysses, my 
labour was long in vain. From one 
I hurried to another, struggling and 
floundering, like the king of Ithaca 
between the Sicilian whirlpools, until 
at length I was so fortunate as to find 
out an unappropriated place. “ Just 
one seat empty, sir——-come along, sir 
——get in, sir——we are quite full now, 
and must not be last on the ground,” 
said Jock Jabos, with hurried emphasis, 
pushing the tails of my coat behind me 
as I mounted, and squeezing the door 
on my rear, till he got me fairly caged, 
careless about my finding accommo- 
dation, or my incommoding others ; 


matters which, with stoical propriety, 
he no doubt considered as less his 
look-out than mine. 

For a few seconds I was forced to 
remain in statu quo, unable to move a 
limb. On one side sat three male 
passengers, squeezed together till the 
eyesight was evidently a little affected. 
On the other were two females, upon 
whose ease I found myself obliged to 
intrude; for neither seemed inclined, 
sud sponte, to make any room for me. 
I was not like the ass between the 
two bundles of hay, but the mouse 
pursued by Grimalkin, who sees but 
one hole to escape into. Necessity 
has no law. Off went the coach with 
a jog; so, hurriedly dividing the tails 
of my surtout, I planted myself be- 
tween them, apologising in the regular 
set terms for crowding them so much ; 
felt extremely sorry, &c.— but really 
did not know, &c.—hoped I might be 
excused, &c. &c. &e. 

“ T would thank you, sir, to let me 
get my gown away, sir; you have sat 
down upon it, sir; bless me! the whole 
starch will be out of it, sir,” said a 
prim, precise damsel on the left, with 
a frown upon her long picked face that 
would have alarmed the eleven thou- 
sand virgins, and put them out of love 
for their vocation: “ I regret, bitterly 
regret, that I did not take my relation, 
Lady Dapple’s offer, and go home with 
the family in her carriage. My feelings 
would not allow me to think of crowd- 
ing them, but my nerves are by far too 
delicate for this rough world. Some 
people never mind if they get them- 
selves served,” added she, with an in- 
cipient sneer and half curl-up of her 
nose. 

Finding with whom I had to deal, 
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I felt a slight glow suffuse my face: 
but I said nothing. “ A wise man,” 
saith Solomon, “ bridleth his tongue ;” 
and, though I have but a forlorn-hope 
claim to the title, I found it wise to 
affect one of its attributes on this occa- 
sion. I observed one of the gentlemen 
opposite, of a portly shape and rubi- 
cund visage, give his elbow a nodge 
on his neighbour’s side, as he kindly 
interposed to relieve me from my em- 
barrassment. I thought him a true 
Christian. 

“ Why the devil don’t they make the 
carriages larger? They are licensed to 
carry six, and we have no more here, 
let me see, than our complement; so 
complaining is of no avail, lawyer. 
But the stamp-office should consider 
that men are not all made in one 
mould, like pottery toys; and that 
Pharaoh had a vision of fat as well as 
lean kine.” 

“ True,” said the lady on my right, 
who was evidently his better half; 
“ you and I, friend, would not relish 
four ithers like oursells in this bit shell 
o’a thing. I’m frightened to draw my 
breath, in case the side of it gie way. 
This is sair wark, gudeman.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk so!” said the irri- 
table spinster, “ or you will make me 
die with fright. I hope, in the name 
of goodness, that we shall all get safe 
home; but we are driving on at a ter- 
rible rate. Oh, la! I’m sure we'll be 
overturned. Oh, lat I’m sure we'll be 
all killed. Galloping, in the name of 
all that is gracious! We are going, 
we are going—there we go!” she 
continued, as the wheel, passing over 
a large stone, half took away her breath 
for a second, and silenced her, like 
another Jeremiah, in the midst of her 
lamentations. 

“ Be composed, mem — be com- 
posed, my dear mem,” soothingly said 
a corpulent, but bilious-looking gentle- 
man, opposite, who held a gold-headed 
cane between his legs, on which he had 
been occasionally drumming with the 
fingers of his ungloved hand: “ be 
composed, mem; I know there is no 
danger——at least I hope so; and al- 
lowing that there was, I trust we live 
in a country that balances matters 
justly. We could scarcely be losers, 
mem—let us comfort ourselves with 
that ; the law is open to all, and no- 
thing prevents us bringing an action 
against the proprietors. I have more 
than once seen swinging damages 
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awarded in similar instances; and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, it is some- 
times for a man’s interest to have the 
skin peeled from his nose or shins, as 
in the case of Barber versus Breakueck. 
But human pleasure is never unalloyed, 
ladies and gentlemen. There is always 
a little dubiety in a tumble, and the 
bones cannot be insured — there is no 
office in town, neither Phenix nor 
Sun Fire, for that, you know,” said 
he, laughing immoderately at his own 
amazingly shabby attempt at wit, and 
following round the circle with his 
eyes in the hopes of a ready chorus, 
which, notwithstanding his jogging on 
his neighbours on either side, was but 
partially successful. It was but “a 
sunburst ’mid renewing storms,” a de- 
ceitful smile, followed instantaneously 
by shadow, rigidity, and coldness. 
There was an exception, and a notable 
one, in the corpulent man, the husband 
of the fat lady, who clapped his hands 
together, and crowed for joy like chan- 
ticleer on the top of his dunghill, on a 
sunny summer morning. This was a 
first-rate piece of acting, and, but to a 
narrow observer, must have passed cur- 
rent for the natural itself; yet, under 
this cloudless exterior, I could discern 
a shadow of consternation passing, in 
a substratified way, over his features, 
as calculations about the rapid descent 
of seventeen stone, and the fear of 
broken bones, passed through his peri- 
cranium. 

“© Oh, barbarous!” cried the anti- 
quated virgin in the corner; * how can 
men be so barbarous, so unfeeling, as 
talk of such frightful subjects in the 
presence of the fair sex? I would 
trouble you, sir,” she added, turning 
her head half round to me, “ to edge 
off a little, that I may get my smelling- 
bottle from my pocket, for I begin to 
grow faint at the very thought of —la! 
I am squeamish. Be so good, sir, as 
put down both windows, and all sit as 
far back as possible, that a stream of 
the fresh, salubrious air may fan away 
my faintness.” 

‘<I may doso to please you, madam,” 
said a stiff, precise-looking figure di- 
rectly opposite to her—one of those who 
speak, act, and think, by extracting the 
cube root of their own self-important 
thoughts, and magnify every molehill 
of their own to a mountain of import- 
ance —“ I may do so, madam, though 
in so doing J execute violence on my 
own health, being liable to rheumatism 
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of the alveolar processes of my upper 
maxillary bone; or, in other words, to 
the toothach, from a side wind; but 
I will oblige you, madam,” added he, 
slightly bowing forward, and clapping 
a red spotted handkerchief, certainly 
not that day from the folds, to his 
cheek, “ and thus use a preventative 
cause, or safeguard.” 

“J feel your condescension as I 
ought,” returned the old young lady, 
with a simper, “ fold within fold in- 
veterately convolved ;” “ a gentleman 
is always known by his behaviour.” 

This was butter laid on like a plaster: 
the stiff figure bowed itself again, with 
a downcast twinkle of his eyes, which 
he meant to be mistaken for a blush of 
bashful modesty. 

“ A snuff would perhaps do you 
good,” said the fat gentleman in the 
striped waistcoat, presenting his mull 
of appropriate dimensions ready opened 
to the fingers of the lady; “ I’m told 
its a good thing for squeamishness and 
hyricksticks, or what they call them. 
Takea pinch, mem ; its genuine rappee, 
off the bean.” 

“ No, thank you, sir—never snuffed 
in my life,” answered Tabby, with a 
sneer: “I decline your offer, sir. I 
feel better, my dear sir,” she added, 
addressing the precise gentleman op- 
— her: the delicious sea-breeze 
vas acted as a restorative balsam on 
my evaporated spirits.” 

“ Oh,” chimed in the fat gentleman, 
who had been looking at a gig passing 
the opposite window, and caught hold 
of the fag-end of her words—* spirits ! 
if a little spirits would be agreeable, I 
will call to the driver to stop, as we 
this moment passed a house with 
‘ Entertainment for men and horses’ 
on the sign—we could get a little real 
Geneva in an instant, mem. Will I 
halloo to him ?”’ said he, half rising up 
between law and physic. 

The antiquated miss was too much 
overcome to answer. ‘* No, no,” said 
the precise automaton; ‘ you misap- 
prehend the intended signification of 
the lady’s words. She was speaking 
of refection, revivification, and restora- 
tion of the evaporated animal spirits — 
the making up of the defection of the 
exhausted sensorial power, and not of 
effervesced vegetable effluvia, or malt 
liquor.” 

“Ten thousand pardons, mem,” said 
the good-natured fat gentleman ; “ I'm 
a thought dull of hearing. Lizzy,” 
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added he, looking over to his wife, 
“have ye bought ony carvies for the 
bairns ?” 

‘ Yes, yes, gudeman,” answered she ; 
“ ne’er fash your thumb about that: I 
can manage a’ housewifery matters.” 

“ Ye dinna insinivate,” said he, 
with a nodge on the precise gentle- 
man’s arm, who started as if awakened 
from an unpleasant dream —“ ye dinna 
insinivate that ye wear the panta- 
loons, I fancy I must say in genteel 
company ?” 

“I wish to Heaven and the powers 
of grace,” muttered the puritanical vir- 
gin, “ that we were at our journey’send ! 
Some people's nerves are too sensitive 
for this rough world. I protest, sir,” 
added she, screwing her features to the 
ne plus ultra of contortion, that you 
have squeezed, actually squeezed off 
my toe.” 

‘¢ T was just stretching out my leg a 
little. I protest, madam, that I am 
extremely sorry for what I have inad- 
vertently done; and if ten thousand 
humble pardons, eagerly besought, can 
purchase forgiveness, they are extremely 
at your service. I hope sincerely and 
fervently,” laying his hand upon his 
heart, “ that matters are not so bad.” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” she added, cooling 
as rapidly as heated iron in the forge; 
* T did not know it was your doing. 
Quite a trifle, I assure you. Oh, la! 
quite a trifle. Sorry I mentioned it.” 

* IT hope so, madam ; but fear you 
are doing violence to your fine feelings 
from dread of giving me pain. Be sure 
to make your maid look to it when 
you get home. A poultice made up 
of Goulard’s solution, with crumb of 
bread, forms one of the best applica- 
tions for cuticular irritation, provided 
it be unattended with abrasion; in 
which case some mild unguent is 
proper.” 

“ He is surely a doctor this beside 
us,” said the fat man, in a distinctly 
audible whisper to his neighbour on 
the other side: “ lang-nebbit words 
are the property of the learned pro- 
fessions, ye ken !” 

‘‘ In some respects they are,’”’ was 
the answer, in something of the tone 
of huff; “ I can speak to that from 
experience, sir. It takes a learned man 
either to execute the functions of a 
minister or doctor, let alone speaking 
of a lawyer, which I know from long 
practice.” 

‘So ye’re a limb of the law, are ye?” 
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said the fat gentleman, laughing : “ wi’ 
a doctor on ae side, and a writer on 
the other, it’ll be a droll business if my 
purse escapes scot-free.” 

The precise doctor stared, and 
seemed in doubt whether to laugh 
or frown ; but the lawyer, being more 
glib in the tongue, taking up the sub- 
ject, replied, “‘ I dare say you mean 
nothing personal, or think we would 
plunder you in the Hagart style by 
filching directly from your pocket ; 
but, allowing your words even the 
most gentle interpretation, it betokens 
nothing good, nor any great respect for 
either of our callings. Being a party 
concerned, an arbitrium from me is 
liable to protest on no small grounds ; 
but it behoves me to tell my mind, 
and that is, that there exists an error 
cogitandi on your part, sir.” 

“IT canna say,” answered the fat 
man, insinuating his little finger be- 
tween his brown wig and bare scalp, 
and making a shew of small scratch — 
* T canna say, sir, that I thoroughly 
comprehend your drift; but I’m sure 
ye mean well, and I naething waur. 
A joke is but a joke between friends.” 

““ Friends, sir!” replied the indig- 
nant, stiff doctor, whose choler was not 
so readily appeased —“ friend, sirrah ! 
Upon my word, that is good. I never 
saw you in my life before. Your 
friendships, my good sir, are soon 
made up. Blood has been drawn on 
smaller insults.” 

“Ay, wi’ the lancet, maybe, sir, 
I grant that. I’ve heard that violent 
passion sends the blood up intil the 
head. But come, come,” added the 
fat man, “ in ae sense of the word, sir, 
we should a’ be freens. What may 
your religion be, sir, gien I may 
speir?” 

‘* A question like that, sir,” said the 
plumb-damask virgin, coming up as a 
corps de reserve to the assistance of the 
besieged doctor, “should not be lightly 
answered. I suppose that, in this coun- 
try, we are all nominally Christians ; 
but, alas! as the pious Dr. Wheezer 
justly remarked at our last Bible So- 
ciety meeting, profession is not prac- 
tice. There are many wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. Do you patronise the Bible 
societies, doctor ?” 

“TI am friendly to them, ma’am,” 
answered the man of drugs, “ but take 
no management in the business.” 

“* But of course you subscribe libe- 
rally, doctor?” 
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“ Why—why—to say the truth, 
madam, certain reasons, certain strong 
reasons, which I beg to be excused 
re-cap-it-u-lat-ing, prevent me from 
having any concern with these so- 
cieties.” 

“ Bless me, I never should have 
thought that. I am sure e 

Here her voice was drowned by that 
of the dame on my other side calling 
over to her jolly partner, “ Yon horse- 
racing is surely very cruel. I saw ane 
of the puir dumb animals bluiding on 
the side. It was sore spurred, puir 
beast, and it no needed; for I’m sure 
it did its best.” 

“Cruel, my dear ?— poo, poo, what 
nonsense! What! do you think that 
they care for such scratches as yon ?” 
answered he. ‘ They are quite accus- 
tomed to all that: it comes as natural 
to them as you taking your breakfast. 
Apropos, as the monsieurs say, what do 
you think of yon bit bodies that ride 
them? Such a set 0’ elfs I ne'er clapped 
een on; I could put one of them in 
each pocket.” 

“They surely stop their growth, 
gudeman, in something or ither, or 
they wadna a’ just grow to the same 
size.” 

“I’ve heard it said, my dear, that 
if you pour whisky on their heads it 
operates in that way;” and here he 
looked to the left: ‘* Can that be the 
case, doctor ?”” 

“ Whether the growth of the body,” 
answered the bolt-upright son of Escu- 
lapius, digesting what yet stuck to his 
stomach of the supposed insult given 
by the good-natured, but withal some- 
what vulgar fat man, and glad of an 
opportunity of recommending himself 
by his knowledge — “ whether the 
growth of the body, the frame-work 
of man, may be impeded, checked, 
or actually put a stop to, by the means 
you mention, appears to me to be a 
conclusion not admissible but on very 
evident grounds. Philosophers scru- 
tinise all observations that may be 
started, and admit nothing as being 
just till weighed in the scale of truth. 
Matters incapable of demonstration are 
scarcely ever, now-a-days, ranked in 
the list of physiological facts. We like 
experiment by the analytical, or by the 
synthetical method. Pouring whisky, 
or spirituous infusion of malt, on the 
head of a full-grown dwarf, may seem 
to check the growth which nature has 
already given over adding to; but do 
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the same on the head of an increscent, 
or growing lad of fifteen, and I opine 
that the falsity of the doctrine shall be 
self-evident. I consider it in the list 
of vulgar errors, though not mentioned 
by the great Sir Thomas Browne in his 
treatise on that subject.” 

“think, sir,” said the honest spouse 

of the fat man, most heartily intending 
a compliment —* I think, sir, that they 
have spoiled your trade— they should 
have made a minister of ye. Ye ex- 
plain things in a wonderful clear man- 
ner. I wish the Rev. Dr. Deaver 
would take a lesson or twa from you. 
Don’t you think so, mem ?”” she added, 
addressing the ancient young woman. 

“‘ Two opinions on that subject can- 
not be entertained, sir. But, doctor,” 
she continued, “ are you a convert to 
the lumps and bumps of craniology ? 
For my own part, | am confident there 
is something in it, as one of the council 
of the society fingered my head last week, 
and was so correct, that [almost thought 
he was reading my mind from paper.” 

“ May I ask you, madam, what were 
found the most completely developed 
faculties, or which of the thirty-three 
were largest? Do be so good, unless 
I am running counter to politeness, to 
give us something of the council-man’s 
general conclusions.” 

“ Excuse me, you must excuse,” 
said Miss Threescore, attempting to 
force a blush: “ I must own that he 
flattered me. Of the thirty-three fa- 
culties 

“ Thirty-three faculties! I ask par- 
don for stopping you, mem; I would 
like to know a few of them: there is 
the faculty of advocates, and ai 

“ We are not talking of that, sir,” 
interrupted the verrucose-nosed physi- 
cian, rather sharply. ‘* Please, ma’am, 
to proceed.” 

** Locality, ideality, veneration, mu- 
sic-—no, no, I cannot go on. Pray, 
doctor, do you read any of the new 
publications? I hope you do: some 
of them are perfectly divine.” 

* With shame I confess, ma’am, that 
Iam far behind in that respect; but 
when any thing good falls in my way, 
I take a look of it.” 

“ Have you read Bulwer’s Pompeii, 
or Hogg’s Wars of Montrose?” 

“* No, ma’am, | have not,” after put- 
ting his finger to his temple in the 
Lawrence Sterne’s style, and cogitating 
an instant: “ 1 believe—no, ma’am, 
I have not.” 
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“ Do get them immediately, then ; 
they are quite sublime—quite the 
beau idéal of character and sentiment.” 

“ I will follow your prescription — 
recommendation, I mean to say—the 
very first opportunity, ma’am.” 

“ Is not Fenella admirably drawn ? 
She is quite ‘ a creature of the element,’ 
a perfect Ariel, an embodied fairy.” 

“ I truly believe so— whom did you 
speak of, ma’am ?” 

** Fenella, sir, in Peveril, you know. 
But I dare say you would like Lord 
Byron’s ——” 

* Ob, ay—Byron, Byron—that is 
he that the Constitutional Association 
prosecuted -- Don, Don—bless me, I 
forget his surname.” 

“ You mean Lord Russell’s Don 
Carlos. Oh! I love poetry, sir—I 
am passionately fond of romance, blank 
verse, and all that sort of thing. What 
is life without these—don’t you think 
so, doctor?” added the thrice erudite 
bas-bleu. 

“To be candid with you, ma’am,” 
replied the pharmacopolist, fairly dri- 
ven by interrogatory to the very ropes, 
over which he every moment threatened 
a somerset, “ I have not a great taste 
for either poetry or romances; but I 
have read Shakespeare many years ago 
at college. I got it, volume by volume, 
from the college library. I think him 
a very sweet poet.” 

“Oh, yes, he was that—a most ini- 
mitable man! So was the late Mrs. 
Radcliffe, doctor—most inimitable! 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, the Ro- 
mance of the Forest—I can scarcely 
think of them without crying. How 
full of terror they are ?—-they 


* Make each particular hair to stand on 
end, 


Like bristles on the fretful porcupine.’ ” 


“ We have a bit beuk yonder at 
hame, with pictures in’t, that I’ve read 
mair than ance. I dinna bide reading 
when I have ony thing better to do; 
thumbing over leaves ‘ll not keep the 
pot boiling, as Lucky there says. I 
mean the Pilgrim’s Progress. Did ony 
of ye ever read it, gentlemen or ladies ?” 
asked the fat man, looking round. 

The starched blue-heel muttered 
within her teeth, ‘* Savage, Goth.— 
No, no,” she said aloud, “ nobody 
reads these old publications. They 
are all ill-printed, stupid, and on 
coarse paper. They are not for a 
lady’s reading, sir.” 
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“I beg your pardon, mem, there 
are some funny, diverting things in it, 
for a’ that ; and if it be coarse, it should 
nae be it, as it came out in twenty-four 
numbers, sixpence each, sterling money, 
and that would have laid in twa or three 
thumping quarter-bricks. It’s a true 
story, l’se war rant ; which is mair than 
can be said o’ every thing of the kind 
we meet wi’. There is nae farther gane 
than last week that I bought a penny 
‘last speech and dying words’ of ane 
Cohbett, and I hear that the man is 
as living-like yet as ony of us. I buy 
in a hundred weight, now and then, 
of these new books you speak about, 
at fourpence the pound, to roll about 
soap, sugar, and candles. It’s far 
cheaper than buying brown by the 
quire. But the paper is in a manner 
dirtied, ye ken. That’s a long rigma- 
role in your hand, lawyer. 1’se war- 
rant somebody will find that to their 
cost. There’s a heap of gude paper 
wasted there, too.” 

“ Wasted, do you say?” answered 
the man of law, who was thumbing 
over a twenty page MS. folio. 

** Ay, round about the edges like—a 
desperate heap of white. Hout, man, 
ye should gie better pennyworths. But 
I’m joking, ye ken; every ane has a 
right to live by his trade.” 

At this moment Miss Plumbdamase 
cried out lustily, ‘‘ What a rate we are 
getting on at! Oh, la! I am sure the 
driver is trying a race with some other 
vehicle ; and see, see, that man’s leg 
shall be through the window,” she 
added, as a foot and ankle, the pro- 
perty of some one on the top, see- 
sawed in a highly edifying manner 
before the glass. 

** Cry up to the fellow,” said the fat 
man, “cry up to him, or we shall have 
the pleasure of paying for his breakage. 
Lend me your stick, sir, and I'll come 
across his shins.” With this he seized 
on the lawyer's staff, and, pulling down 
the glass, gave the intruding leg a smart 
crack. 

The foot instantly disappeared with 
a yell, followed by a “ Hollo, avast 
there!” and straightway a face, with 
the hat downmost, appeared: “ Who 
was so obliging as comed athwart my 
pin?” hoarsely roared a husky voice. 
*« By the pope’s toe, if I knowed who 
it was I would give him chase. What, 
gemmen, do you go for to suppose for 
to think that, althof I ride on deck, 
I am to be treated like a marine? 
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Whoever goes for to presume for to 
think so, is in a devil of a bit of a 
mistake.” 

“ Come, come, Jack 
fat man, laughing, “ it was all a joke, 
Jacky, my boy. Put your feet in your 
pocket, my good fellow, and it may 
perhaps save your purse the expense 
of paying for cracked panes. Hark ye 
that, Jack-a-tar.” 

“ Well, well—thank ye, d’ye see. 
I was sound asleep. But you might 
have tould me—and mayn’t you not, 
look ye, sir, without breaking of my 
pins, my jolly boy ?” 

This altercation had thrown the stale 
virgin into a kind of hysterics, which 
came to their paroxysm when the blunt 
sailor winded up his diatribe by saying, 
“ Don’t do the like o’t again, my 
hearties: you are all well on, and 
ought to know more about sense. But 
I wouldn’t care to fight ye all round 
for a farthing, if ye hadn’t, d’ye see, 
these two old ladies to take care on.” 

Jack’s glazed hat and flushed face 
disappeared with a growl of the polar 
bear species ; and the old miss, throw- 
ing herself back in the seat rashly, the 
crash of some glass utensil was heard, 
and thereupon succeeded a pleasant, 
though somewhat overpowering smell 
of—was it of—was it of—brandy? 
Impossible— 


,” answered the 


“« Oh, gently scan your brother, man— 
More gently sister woman.” 


At this the fat man turned his nose to 
larboard, and held it there for a few 
seconds steadily, like a pig scrutinising 
the colour of the wind ; then wrinkled 
it up strongly, and screwed bis mouth 
into the shape of the letter O, philoso- 
phically stroking his chin, and gave me, 
who was sitting right opposite him, a 
sly, knowing sort of wink. 

“We shall have cheap whisky, 
soon,” said he, “ now that half the 
duty is coming off. Man, woman, or 
child, may get comfortable for four- 
pence.” 

“ That’s a cut at the women, gude- 
man ; ye’re aye bothering folks wi’ your 
wit,” said his better half; “ ye’re aye 
joking. It wouldna be telling us if we 
did not take better care of oursells than 
some people.” With this she leaned 
forward, and gave Miss Plumbdamase 
a cutting glance. ‘ Na, na—whisky, 
say ye/—whan we begin to drink, 
something better maun serve us. Na, 
na, my man, we maun be better em- 
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ployed. We visit the sick, mind our 
ain household concerns, manage our 
husbands, and gang, when we have 
leisure, to the Bible societies.” 

From the unremitting attentions of 
the primitive son of Esculapius, it was 
evident that he was on the look-out 
concerning the virgin; but, alas and 
alack-a-day ! the bursting of the pocket- 
pistol ruined his tenderest hopes. The 
modern Anacreon beautifully says : 


“ Alas! how small a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
A something light as air—a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken — 

Oh! love, that tempests never shook — 

A breath, a touch like this, has 
shaken.” 

But the present instance surpassed all 
these. Heavens! that the ties of affec- 
tion should be cut asunder by a smell, 
a mere aroma, an invisible etfluvium. 
On what sandy foundations are the 
structures of man built! For the re- 
mainder of his ride the doctor sat, 
like Diogenes in his tub, stern and 
cynical, “ caring not for man—no, 
nor woman either.” He was like the 
stricken deer, over which the melan- 
choly Jacques moralised — 


‘« Harebat lateri lethalis arundo.” 


Miss Wrinkle kept her handkerchief 
at her face, as if afflicted with toothach 
and afraid of the air,—not without 
strong reasons, which any one could 
easily smell; strong were the volatile 
effluvia. 

The despairing shepherd, the for- 
saken Corydon, the pulse and purse 
feeling graduate, reckless of his rheu- 
matic cheek, thrust his red napkin 
into his pocket, and gazed out at the 
window “ with the fixed cold glance 
of despair.” 

There was a universal silence. We 
trotted on. It was truly “ a populous 
solitude.” The lawyer, finding no room 
for display, or afraid of throwing his 
pearls before swine, had cut our con- 
versational party altogether, and was 
busily engaged conning over some 
broad-margined papers. The fat man, 
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picture of self-satisfaction, philosophy, 
and a full stomach—* needing not,” 
as Blair said of Shakespeare, “ the 
spectacles of books to read nature ”— 
felt, from silent conviction, that the 
digestive process goes on best during 
sleep, and, not being particularly 
anxious as to where he enjoyed his 
siesta, wisely thought of “ catching 
time by the forelock.” His spouse, 
from looking at the nodding head and 
winking eyes of her better half, felt that 
sympathy to “ go and do likewise” 
which strong affection dictates, and in 
five minutes from her husband’s first 
attempt at nasal horn-blowing I felt 
the facilis descensus of her head towards 
my left shoulder—at first a languid 
declension, like that of a lily surcharged 
with weight of dew, and then a calm, 
steady settlement, like that of the “ vast 
rotundity ” of the ethereal expanse on 
the ditto of Atlas. His was a burden, 
but mine was a welcome freight, had it 
not been from a carious tooth, which 
imparted to the breath of this con- 
fiding Juliet an odour not exactly 
similar to that of violets. 

The coach drawing up rapidly, her 
head (bounet and all) fell down into 
her lap with a jerk. I was afraid it 
had fallen off for ever; but my fears 
were at an end when she cried out, 
“ Losh me! I have had a comfortable 
nap —needcessity has no law.” From 
the operation of the same cause, the fat 
man lost his balance, and fell to the 
left on the affligé of the rheumatism, 
“like Mount tna on the Titans,” 
as Barry Cornwall would emblematise 
it, but was received in sullen silence, 
and regained an equipoise on coming 
to his senses. 

One after another we shook our ears, 
as Burns would say, bowed to each 
other, and disappeared into the multi- 
tudinous human cattle-show exhibition 
of one of the most crowded streets in 
the Scottish capital. In half a minute 
the vehicle stood on the pavé, empty, 
like many an unsuspecting head, and 
silent as a scolding wife who has suc- 
ceeded in getting the last word. 
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WE endeavour to vary the attraction of our Gallery by selecting now the London 
lion, whose outward Adam may be unknown to nine hundred among a thousand 
of our provincial admirers — now the ornament of some rural district, who has 
never, perhaps, breathed the air of the metropolis fora week on end. Here, for 
example, is the Rector of Bremhill, one as much the observed of all observers in 
the west of England, as Wordsworth is in the north; but who might probably 
walk from Whitechapel to the White Horse Cellar without being recognised, 
by a single passer-by, for any thing more than a fair specimen of your old- 
fashioned shovel-hat. 

The last time he came up, it was to attend the musical festival in West- 
minster Abbey ; ou which occasion he penned fourteen lines, worthy of the only 
English sonnetteer who can claim a place in the same file with Milton and 
Wordsworth. He then lodged under the roof of the most urbane (who is also 
the most Urban, as contradistinguished from Cockney) of our poets. Bowles 
amused himself now and then during his stay, as old Crabbe had done in like 
circumstances before him, with an evening stroll to the theatres; where, in the 
sweet security of incog., he might either laugh his sides sore at Liston, or strain 
his optics dim at Taglioni. The first night he did not come home till somewhere 
between one and two. “ My dear friend,” said his host, ‘¢ I was afraid some- 
thing had happened—you must have lost your way!” “ I did,” quoth Bowles; 
“T turned east instead of west, I believe, and I don’t know how far I might have 
gone astray, had I not fallen into conversation with two very elegant ladies, who 
were so kind as to conduct me in safety to your door.” ‘* Lucky man! —and 
did you part company without finding out who they were?” “ No,” said our 
original, “ they gave me their tickets; and one of them was a particularly merr 
young lady — perhaps you kuow her [here he handed a card across the table}, 
And she said, to make sure of my calling to thank her for her convoy, I must 
give her a keepsake by way of pledge.” “ By all means,” grunted Sam ; “ be 
sure you call on Mrs. Stafford, 15 Lisson Quadrant, and reclaim the little 
sixpence.” Stafford !—'tis a high name!” observed the sonnetteer; “I should 
not wonder if she were an honourable.” Moore did not mention if Rogers actually 
allowed the old boy to make out his visit to the lovely aristocrat of Paddington. 

We do not wish to be very particular in our biography of this poetical Parson 
Adams, because he has himself begun the publication of his Memoirs in monthly 
numbers ; and we should be sorry to interfere with a work so sure to deserve 
extensive circulation. Moreover, who but himself could fill up, with satisfactory 
details, the outline of a personal career so calm, so innocent, pursued from youth 
to age in the happiest of all human localities — that of the vine-mantled rectory 
of the sequestered English valley — only varied latterly by an annual migration 
of three winter months to the well-swept, wide-echoing close, that adjoins the 
most graceful of cathedrals. Since he left Oxford, even then distinguished 
beyond her walls by that 12mo, of which both Wordsworth and Coleridge have 
recorded, that to it they owed their first impetus — since the blooming youth left 
the bowers of Charwell, until the gray-haired sage gave, all-unconscious, his 
sitting to Croquis, such has been the peaceful lot of him who certainly has a far 
better title than Rogers to be called “the grandfather of our living poets.” A 
couple of his self-affiliated progeny have already been alluded to — thumping 
twins, it must be allowed; and if we were to reckon up their intellectual seed, 
we think our patriarchal designation would pass nem. con. 

It has pleased Jeffrey to say, that Bowles will only be remembered for 
his controversy with Byron. We think he was wrong in that dispute; but 
we reject the sentence of the Northern, as false, faithless, and worthy of no 
acceptation. Bowles is an original genius, if our age has produced one; and, if 
he had never penned a single syllable of prose, his place would have been as 
secure as even Byron’s own—to say nothing of the puisne judge’s. 

Farewell, dear old bard! Long may you continue to enjoy your morning 
fiddle and your evening pipe — the affectionate respect of your parishioners, 
and the worshipful admiration of your brethren of the clerisy. And whenever 
you revisit the great city, even Babylon, the mistress of abominations, be sure 
you remember not to forget that Otrver has a rump and dozen at your service 
— and that our niece, Miss Firtzyorke, will see you safe home to No. 22. 
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Thé Republics of the New World. 


THE REPUBLICS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Tue recognition of the independence 
of the ci-devant Spanish colonies by 
the mother country (for, we believe, no 
longer does any doubt remain that such 
is contemplated) has been a matter of 
much discussion in those circles, the 
members of which are so deeply inter- 
ested in the advancement of the several 
republics. But looking with a dispas- 
sionate eye upon the question, it is 
not difficult to see that the old leaven 
of Liberalism is a large component 
part of the concession, and that it is 
little else than another head of that 
hydra-juggle by which the people of 
England have been trepanned into the 
advancement of their capital, the sacri- 
fice of their merchandise, the endamage- 
ment of their credit, and the supervision 
of bad debts, to afford mob-created 
ministers an opportunity of obtaining 
the “ sweet voices” of the multitude 
at the price of sterling solidity. Ifthe 
Utilitarian quacks of the day could be 
credited, this recognition was alone 
wanting to elevate “ the new world,” 
as Mr. Canning was pleased to term it, 
into a mass of nations, by whom com- 
merce would be advanced, civilisation 
progressed, and the old world reinvi- 
gorated through the consequent increase 
of intercourse. But the whole is hum- 
bug, fiction, delusion, and clap-trap ; 
a mere piece of charlatanism, in which 
the main chance is lost sight of for the 
sake of moonshine. The “ new world ” 
from the first has pilfered the old one, 
has forfeited its original letter of credit ; 
and “ the recognition” is given as a 
second letter, that it may pilfer the 
more. 

We will not here advert to the reck- 
less ruin which “ the spirit of liberty ” 
(as the act of ingeniously cutting throats 
and prostrating nations is now called) 
has wrought for those splendid regions, 
where nature required only tranquillity 
instead of cultivation, and offered gra- 
tuitously to the pruner of her exube- 
rances, every luxury that fertility could 
afford. To this we need not advert. 
It is proclaimed in the broken credit 
of every “ independent state,” in 
the blood-stained fields of every pro- 
Vince, in the desolate town and de- 
caying city, in the shipless harbours 
and deserted ports, in the mountain, 
in the plain, in the valley, in the 
monthly revolution, in the general and 
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perpetual succession of anarchy ; in all 
these has “ the spirit of liberty” been 
seen in its genuine colours. 

In order to shew the value of any 
recognition by Spain, let us take a 
review of the situation in which the 
republican states, formerly calling that 
monarchy their master, now stand. Of 
the whole of the ancient possessions of 
Spain in the new worid, there is not 
one clothed in the republican garb that 
is not bankrupt ; and the whole con- 
duct of their different governments— 
if a certain knot of desperate adven- 
turers can be called governments— 
has been worthy of the first display of 
their ‘‘ independence.” 

However the poor and tortured 
Indians might have had just cause 
of complaint against Spanish rule, 
doomed, as they were, to the sunless 
mine or arid plain, it is certain that 
the Spanish colonists had little cause 
to murmur, for never was dominion 
held over colonial possessions so loose- 
ly, carelessly, and indulgently, as that 
exercised over her American colonies 
by Spain. The Spanish residents were 
the sovereigns de facto of the soil; an 
imperfect account of the state of affairs, 
glossed over with tribute, in the shape 
of occasional transmissions of the pre- 
cious metals, satisfied the penury or 
avarice of the mother country, and 
gilded the vices and oppressions of the 
colonists. But “ the Liberals ” of the 
Spanish transatlantic dominions were 
unable to resist the temptation afforded 
them, when Spain herself was overrun 
by the legions of Buonaparte, and 
required that succour she had hereto- 
fore afforded in the hour of need. It 
is true that the Spanish colonists re- 
fused submission to the sway of Napo- 
leon ; but it is equally a fact that they 
seized upon the opportunity of involv- 
ing the parent state in a colonial con- 
test, at a period when she was indif- 
ferently resisting a powerful foreign 
invasion, and that, by renouncing her 
in her hour of weakness and danger, 
they aided in the attempt at her anni- 
hilation. 

As with the Whalleyites, the Wak- 
leyites, the Humeites, and all those 
other great obscures, who appear born, 
like the locust visitation, for mischief 
and annoyaice, country was as nothing 
— private gain, general pillage, and 
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brazen treason, weighed down the scale. 
Republics sprung up like mushrooms ; 
Colombia, Chili, Buenos Ayres, Gua- 
temala, Peru, and Mexico, and subse- 
quently Bolivia, became independent 
states—babes in swaddling clothes 
affecting the airs of maturity—blind 
puppies, of three days’ growth, pre- 
tending to be watch-dogs. 

The result of this has been civil 
war, cruelty, persecution, pillage, and 
penury. The failure of every plan of 
consolidation was attributed, not to 
the wickedness or ignorance of its con- 
cocters, but to the frustrating intrigues 
of those of superior wealth or rank, 
who, foolishly imagining the iron- 
lunged shouters for freedom would act 
in accordance with their professions, 
had not arrested them at the com- 
mencement of their revolutionary ca- 
reer, and had remained among them 
to be its victims after its completion. 
These were massacred, outlawed, exiled, 
or despoiled. 

The stage thus cleared, a new race 
of actors appeared. These were the 
ambitious, who thought ambition might 
be gratified without risk ; the desperate, 
who having nought to lose, stood a very 
fair chance of being gainers; the im- 
becile, with whom the name of liberty 
“covered a multitude of sins;” the 
restless, who, like my Lord John and 
his Radical-Papist adherents, hated 
things as they were ; and, “ though last 
not least,” (and so it is in our time,) 
the indebted, who sought to pay their 
liabilities by wiping off the reckoning 
altogether— whose “ tottel of the whole” 
was the sponge. 

We have already alluded to the 
bounteous gifts heaped by the Supreme 
upon the beautiful regions of the new 
world. But Adam polluted Eden; and 
the Liberals of this paradise have 
proved themselves true sons of Adam. 
They have, however, degenerated from 
the founder of their race, for they have 
not the temptation of an Eve for an 
excuse. The apple they gathered was 
the self-sought apple of discord ; the 
temptation they have yielded to is the 
temptation of filthy gain ; and the Satan 
by which their garden has been made 
a waste, and a bane, and a melancholy 
evidence of the vices of man, is—self. 

While we by no means profess to be 
followers of the ‘* hugeous”’ admirers 
of the republic of the United States, 
it is impossible to be blind to the fact, 
that, when all attempts at reconciliation 
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with Great Britain had failed on the 
part of that Union— until a succession 
of success had rendered that recon- 
ciliation, if sought on the other side, 
Utopian—there was a system of go- 
vernment displayed by those revolu- 
tionists, shewing the moral feeling of 
the cause advocated —a clear evidence 
that an idea of right had alone led 
them to the conflict, and a determina- 
tion, on the part of those who had re- 
volted, to form a future code, by which 
the land they had liberated and fought 
for should be elevated and protected. 
The supporters of this revolt, beyond 
denial, guided the rickety bark of re- 
publicanism with a conduct and skill, 
combined with a disinterestedness, 
which scarcely has an example, and 
which seems very unlikely to have an 
imitator. How long such will con- 
tinue, or whether the elements of dis- 
solution are not already rife, is quite 
another matter. 

The career and the existing situation 
of the ex-Spanish dominions of the 
new world, form a striking contrast 
to those of the United States. They 
have now had some five-and-twenty 
years of “ independence ;” and this 
important period has been employed 
in perpetual renewals of ‘civil war, 
dissension, and revolution, until we 
find them —how ? 

Colombia, after an almost annual 
overturn of government, has split into 
three divisions, i. e. Venezuela, New 
Granada, and the Equador, each of 
which is now termed a separate re- 
public. This separation occurred in 
the year 1830; and, notwitlistanding 
the shortness of the period, one of 
these divisions, viz. that of Venezuela, 
has already been the theatre of further 
revolution. On the formation of the 
three compartments into distinct states, 
General Paez, whose name had already 
figured in the sanguinary annals of the 
“ War (query, slaughter?) of Independ- 
ence,” was appointed president of that 
named Venezuela. A constitution, as 
a matter of course, was hatched up 
forthwith, by which the duration of his 
dignity was limited to a certain period 
(five years); and the solemn compact 
was hallowed by all those enthusiastic 
strainings of impure throats, with which 
“ Liberty boys,” from Cork to Callao, 
greet high-sounding words they do not 
comprehend, and legislatorial compacts 
they never intend to hold inviolate. 

At the expiration of the term thus 
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arranged, General Paez resigned his 
office, and was succeeded by Dr. Vargas, 
who, as far as our memory can bear us, 
was the first civilian ever elected to the 
rank of president since the commence- 
ment of the “ reign of confusion.” 
This election was, however, decisive 
of the fate of the “ sacredness of the 
constitution ;”” and the result served to 
shew that the republicans only existed 
in perpetual agitation——that the spirit 
of the mendacieus Dan had crossed 
the great waters--and that liberty, 
which had served as a by-word for 
every fresh inroad upon the peace, 
property, and commercial progression 
of the republic, was in reality made 
use of merely to excite disquiet, under 
cover of which the weaker might be 
wronged. 

President Vargas, being a civilian, 
attempted to govern by the laws in- 
stead of the sword. The pretorian 
guards, by which his military prede- 
cessors had been surrounded, no longer 
exercised that prominent part they had 
heretofore done—which was that of 
thrusting down the throats of the dis- 
sentients those murmurs outrage and 
injustice had created. President Var- 
gas was simple enough to expect to 
govern by civil instead of cannon law 
—he actually attempted to administer 
justice ; he wished to place her balance 
so supreme, that the sabre could not 
be cast into it, and sway it as it willed. 
For this abominable and absurd con- 
duct the president received a hint, as 
broad as that by which the Hibernian 
gentleman (probably one of the O's) 
was convinced *—a hint by which 
the blessings of freedom were thrown 
strongly in the foreground. Some 
six or eight months back, the house 
of President Vargas was surrounded 
by a knot of those desperadoes entitled 
“generals” in the republics, but who 
in any other part of the world would 
be ranked as brigands, and, with as 
little ceremony as Mr. Joseph Liume 
would have burglariously broken into 
the house of the deputy-treasurer of the 
English Orange Lodges, the person of 
the constitutional president was seized. 
He was hurried on shipboard, and 
packed off to the Danish colony of 
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St. Thomas's, with enough of the newly 
printed copies of the constitution to 
ballast the vessel. The deposed pre- 
sident, however, was not on all occa- 
sions an unreasonable or unreflecting 
mortal ; and therefore, in lieu of fan- 
cying he had cause for unqualified 
murmuring, he was sensible enough 
to thank Providence that none of the 
* illustrious generalissimos”’ had di- 
vided his windpipe. 

Of course this was liberty, as the 
Venezuelans had been accustomed to 
find it. It was a glorious revolution, 
and, what really was strange, a blood- 
less one. After the perpetration of the 
patriotic act, the revolters proceeded 
to proclaim General Paez as the head 
of the republic ; but here they reckoned 
without their host. This general, who, 
after the fashion of Cincinnatus, had 
retired from the toils of office to his 
farm and his cigar, was by no means 
disposed to aid in a project, which, on 
the first opportunity, he well knew 
would be used as a precedent against 
him. More than this, he had by a 
sort of miracle been fortunate enough 
to keep his presidential seat for the 
whole legitimate period assigned; he 
had escaped being ousted from office, 
and existence, by the persuasive arts of 
the bayonet—and was sagacious enongh 
to know, that in the new world this 
was sufficiently marvellous, without 
tempting fortune by any abominable 
expectation that such an event could 
occur a second time. General Paez, 
accordingly, instead of joining his rebel 
admirers, declared for the banished 
president, and that sickening claptrap, 
“ the constitution ;” and, hastily col- 
lecting some two or three thousand 
men (which was readily done, as these 
were ever on the alert where there was 
a chance of confusion and pillage), 
he forthwith marched against the chief 
seat of the revolt, the city of Carracas. 
As he approached the one side of the 
place, the Gracchi of South America 
got out at the other; and, retreating 
into the province of Cumana, left the 
general in quiet possession of the rest 
of the republic. It is probable that 
this insurrectionary movement will be 
ultimately put down; but how will 





* « Mr, O’Flanaghan, how is it I have not met you at the colonel’s lately ?” 
“Och, by the powers! he gave me a broad hint that my company wasn't over 


agreeable.” 


** A broad hint! 


Why, 1 thought you never took hints ?” 


** Faith, 


there was no resisting it ; for he civilly told me that if I didn’t walk out at the door, 


he would throw me out of the window !” 
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this be effected? It can only be by 
force of arms, not by force of law; and 
poor President Vargas, if he waited for 
his restitution by the latter, might bave 
remained at St. Thomas’s until he had 
eaten the Danish governor out of his 
government. 

He has since, in fact, been restored 
to his authority by aid of the persua- 
sive bayonet; but the germ of revolt 
still exists. Puerto Cabello, a fortress 
of the first importance, remains, up to 
our last advices, in the possession of 
the insurgents; while the smoking 
ruins and the wandering troops of 
mendicants, shew how pitiless and un- 
sparing is civil war. We will ask of 
the merchant, the speculator, and the 
manufacturer, of what value is the re- 
cognition by Spain of such a republic 
as this?) Why, every town will in the 
end be independent— 


** Those will take who have the power, 
And those will keep who can.” 


Thus is situated one portion of old 
Colombia. We may fairly say old, 
for she has dipped deep in the de- 
bauchery of revolution, and a prema- 
ture decay is her reward. 

New Granada, another of the three di- 
visions, is (and our readers will doubt- 
less scarcely credit the assertion) at the 
present moment absolutely wnrevolu- 
tionised ; but we would by no means 
guarantee its so remaining, even to 
the appearance of the next Number of 
Recina. The accounts before us state 
that the congress had finished its sit- 
ting, with apparently about as brilliant 
results as might be expected from 
St. Stephen’s, if Mr. Roebuck were 
premier, and Mr. Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey the lord high chancellor. 

The third estate, however, that of the 
Equador, is enjoying the full luxury of 
civil war—is actually rioting in inde- 
pendence and liberty. General Flores, 
the president (we believe of his own 
electing), is opposed by General some- 
thing or other. Towns are sacked, 
throats are cut, proclamations are 
issued, battles (with five missing and 
one killed) are fought; and that ex- 
tremely useless appanage to a nation, 
known by the name of commerce, is 
destroyed or forgotten. Such is the 
third division of the Colombian re- 
public; and we again take leave to 
ask of what worth is the recognition of 
the independence of this republic by 
Spain to the English nation, the 
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English merchant, or the English cre- 
ditor? 

In Peru, matters are in a still worse 
state; and the course of events there 
places “independence” in a most ridi- 
culous light. The “ pomp and circum- 
stance” of the official affairs of this 
republic remind us forcibly of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street, who transmo- 
grified themselves, in their address to 
the government, into “ the people of 
England.” 

Of the precise number of revolutions 
and constitutions Peru has been blessed 
with since her “ casting off the yoke,” 
we profess to be in a great measure 
ignorant. All we know is that they 
have been “ plentiful as blackberries,” 
and that, like the shadows in Macbeth, 
president after president has flitted 
away, leaving nothing but “ a wreck 
behind.” 

It is to the present, not the past, 
situation of Peru, to which our remarks 
will apply —a condition that will prove 
the recognition of its independence a 
mockery, and its claim to the dignity 
of an independent state a farce. It is 
somewhat difficult to say who is the 
actual president of this republic, there 
being at the last accounts from thence 
no less than three “ Richmonds in the 
field,” who have torn the unfortunate 
nation into three pieces, and who, each 
with his own peculiar band of raga- 
muffins, is ravaging, under some atro- 
cious pretext, the whole extent of the 
republic. Some few months since one 
Obregesto was elected president of 
the state; and, after a sharp contest 
with his predecessor, General Gamarra 
—who, although his legitimate and 
constitutional period of service had 
expired, thought the power of mulcting, 
with impunity and without risk, too 
good a thing to be parted with quietly 
—who, in fact, clung to the presi- 
dential chair as the itinerant ex-chan- 
cellor did to the woolsack,— we repeat, 
after a sharp contest, this Obregesto 
was acknowledged at Lima, General 
Gamarra sent into banishment, “ tran- 
quillity,” as a moment's cessation of 
anarchy is called, was restored, and 
the half-beggared trader began again 
in the circles of commerce to exhibit 
the fragments of his plundered store. 
Tranquillity, it is evident, is an ex- 
ceedingly unpopular article in the 
new world; and Peru has decidedly 
furnished no exception to this parti- 
cular. Obregesto had scarcely had 
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time to warm his presidential cushion, 
before a certain great unknown, de- 
lighting in the name of Salavery, and 
who had the command of the garrison 
of Callao (the port of Lima), which 
garrison consisted of “a tail” of 250 
desperadoes, thought fit to make a 
dash at the wares of the merchant; 
and accordingly marched with his éroops 
(if we may be excused the libel) against 
Lima. Obregesto, who seems to have 
been animated with all the heroic 
valour of les braves Belges, thinking 
“discretion was the better part of 
valour,”’ with a Humeish economy, 
preferred flight to the wasting of 
“ yvillanous gunpowder,” and accord- 
ingly decamped, bag and baggage, 
without beat of drum, leaving the 
people of the capital to the tender 
mercies of General Salavery’s “ tail.” 
The latter, masters of Lima, did what 
all “ tails” may be expected to do, 
if they are furnished with the oppor- 
tunity. They tacked to their motto of 
liberty, that of equality —commenced 
a sort of division of goods and chattels 
—levied a series of voluntary contri- 
butions—and where perverseness was 
displayed, they did as other emiuent 
freedom-mongers are famed for doing, 
—they imprisoned them for “ refusing 
to answer.” Here we have two com- 
petitors for the plunder of Peru, on the 
scene of action, and a third subse- 
quently appeared in the person of 
General Nieto; whose pretensions are 
doubtless of magnitude, although we 
blush to acknowledge we are among 
the few who never heard of him before. 
Peru is, consequently, at the present 
moment in the enviable state of having 
one line of ports blockaded by Salavery ; 
her chief port of Callao, by Nieto ; while 
Obregesto is, locust-like,advancing from 
Cuzeo against her capital; and thus 
does there exist in this republic a ge- 
neral withdrawal of all confidence, an 
utter stagnation of trade, one unsparing 
range of bankruptcy, and a complete 
dissolution of all those ties by which 
a nation is bound together. 

May we not ask here, whether a 
people whom a rabble of 250 tatter- 
demalions can revolutionise (we are 
aware a smaller body of similar cha- 
racters are attempting such on a 
mightier scale, but they must fail) is 
entitled to be considered an inde- 
pendent state? If so, there is not a 
province in Ireland that ought not so 
to be independentionised, nor a brawler 
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of ** the tail” who ought not to be a 
crowned monarch of the same. 

What, then, will the recognition of 
Peru do for those to whom she is in- 
debted, or to those who were lured to 
her shores by the hope of peaceful 
traffic, and have been plundered of 
their hopes and property by the brigand 
dissensions of her dishonest authorities ? 

If any recognition by Spain should 
dupe the English merchant to venture 
his wares into the ports of Peru, from 
an idea that the republic must progress 
in consequence, he will lose his ven- 
tures, and he will deserve to lose them. 

If, on the other hand, this recogni- 
tion should form, as we think that it 
very likely will, a pretext for a new 
attack upon the pockets of our capi- 
talists, we have only to say that they 
must be loan-mad indeed, if they are 
duped to make advances to govern- 
ments, as short-lived as a Whig admi- 
nistration, and about as honest as the 
faction supporting it. 

Central America, or, as it is other- 
wise called, Guatemala, for any thing 
we can learn to the contrary, may have 
‘ gone to the tomb of all the Capulets.” 
Whether the earthquake, by which 
Chili has been devastated, has swal- 
lowed it up—whether, like the Kil- 
kenny cats, the two factions by which 
it was divided have devoured each 
other—or whether it has come in 
“ collision” with the comet and re- 
ceived a parting singe, we are, at the 
moment of inditing this, utterly unable 
to determine. We only know that, at 
the last advices, the constitution ap- 
peared in a very rickety condition, 
and that there was every symptom that 
“ the crisis had commenced.” 

The republic of Buenos Ayres, or, 
more properly, the Argentine Republic, 
holds a most distinguished place in the 
annals of anarchical liberty; she is, 
in truth, a perfect specimen of radi- 
cal freedom. After a monthly course 
of revolution, regularly perpetrated 
through a series of years, Gen. Rosas 
has been declared dictator, with powers 
far exceeding those of Sylla, all mo- 
derate modes of government having 
been found utterly insufficient to se- 
cure even the tranquillity of a year. 
One of the most eminent of the mili- 
tary chiefs of the republic, General 
Quiroga, has been recently offered up 
at the shrine of independence, having 
been most barbarously butchered, with 
all his suite, on his return from the 
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interior to Buenos Ayres. Insurrection 
has been perpetually breaking out in 
one or other of the Argentine provinces 
—constitution upon constitution has 
been promulgated, and as rapidly vio- 
lated or overturned. The commerce 
of the country is prostrated —its credit 
is a dead letter; and, as a last resource, 
the republic has sought shelter under a 
despotism to which the rule of the 
parent state was a rule of milk and 
honey. Will the recognition of the 
independence of Buenos Ayres by 
Spain redeem its solvency, revive its 
trade, reorganise its finances, repeople 
its bankrupt ports, recrowd its aban- 
doned harbours? Will it, in fact, 
do any thing? Not a jot, not a jot. 
The state of Mexico is rapidly ad- 
vancing towards monarchy, and there 
seems little doubt that ere long Gene- 
ral Santa Anna, the present president, 
will assume the diadem. The people 
of the republic have this consolation, 
that any change must be for their ad- 
vantage; for here, as with the other 
ex-colonies of Spain, one revolution 
has been but the precursor of another. 
Of all the republics of the new world, 
Mexico teems most with natural wealth ; 
and but for the perpetual usurpations 
to which this state has been subjected, 
its station must have been high on the 
map of nations. As it is, from the time 
of Yturbide to the present day, some 
petty tyrant has played his upstart 
hour, has trifled with the welfare of 
the community, has looked only for 
selfish gratification, has acted as the 
freebooter would to the traveller he 
had overcome—pillaged and disap- 
peared. eemguaes of this republic 
has indeed, under its military governors, 
been in a great measure independent 
of the central government; and each 
of these functionaries has ever been 
more anxious to advance his own in- 
dividual influence, with a view to the 
ultimate seizure of the supreme autho- 
rity, than to govern that portion dele- 
gated to his rule, in such a fashion as 
would turn its resources to the general 
good, and by unity produce prosperity 
and peace. The assumption of the 
chief authority by Santa Anna (this, too, 
was effected by revolution) cannot but 
be considered as promising future be- 
nefit to Mexico. Prior to his seizure 
of power, some three or four feeble 
parties were alternately overthrowing 
each other. The laws of the one were 
superseded by the meteor regulations 
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of the other; and these, again, were 
rescinded by the temporary supremacy 
ofathird. But the party at the head 
of which President Santa Anna is now 
placed has, like the brazen serpent of 
Moses, devoured the feebler ones b 
which it was surrounded; and the 
energy of mind, the decision, and the 
daring promptness of its leader, seem 
all to infer that if the mailed hand 
grasps with apparent violence now, 
it is that it may hereafter cast away its 
gauntlet, and tender, without fear of its 
being trampled upon, the healing olive- 
branch. The (recently terminated) revolt 
of the state of Jacatecas has even been 
the source of benefit. It has brought 
the president in immediate contact 
with one of those subordinate governors 
who were almost independent of the 
power by which they had been ap- 
pointed; it has shewn these func- 
tionaries that the law has set a 
boundary to their authority, and that 
submission to the general government 
is not only provided for by the consti- 
tution, but will be enforced by those 
in whose hands has been placed the 
power of doing so. In his proceed- 
Ings against this insurgent state, and 
its leader, Alvarez, the president has 
shewn his determination that. the laws 
of the republic shall be enforced ; while 
the clemency he has displayed since 
his conquest is equal proof that it was 
to support those laws, and not for the 
purposes of vengeance, that he marched 
against his fellow-citizens ; and that he 
did not forget that those he was com- 
pelled to chastise were a portion of 
that great republican family of which 
he was a member. 

Mexico has, during the past year, 
undergone an entire and most import- 
ant change of government; the abolition 
of the federal system, so generally 
prayed for, having been effected ; and 
the “ plan of Toluco,” by which cen- 
tralism was established, having been 
adopted. Under such an amelioration 
of rule, it was expected that Mexico 
would have rapidly risen from that 
prostration she has so long been de- 
graded by; when, from an unexpected 
quarter, has an additional curse ap- 
peared, and withered every idea of the 
early progress of the republic. Texas, 
a large district of the northern part of 
Mexico, dividing it from Louisiana, 
one of the United States, has suddenly 
taken up arms against the government 
of Santa Anna, and is, at the present 
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moment, in open rebellion ; having 
defeated the government forces, seized 
upon several important places, and 
having even attempted the port of 
Tampico itself. Texas is almost en- 
tirely inhabited by American adven- 
turers, who having, in the first instance, 
received permission to locate in the 
territory, have speedily followed up 
the permission by demanding that 
Texas should be formed into a pro-~ 
vince — that it should have the power 
of returning members to the congress 
of Mexico —that, in point of fact, 
“emancipation,” thorough and com- 
plete, should be awarded; and this 
not being immediately complied with, 
they have flown to arms, determined 
(as the elegant phrase of the Reformers 
is) to go the whole hog.” Our last 
intelligence from this quarter left the 
two parties shooting each other’s pri- 
soners in cold blood, and with true 
“ Christino ” barbarity. 

With this picture before them, the 
well-wishers of Mexico can scarcely 
be led away by an idea that the re- 
cognition hinted at by Spain will, in 
any shape, tend to the advancement of 
the republic. Spain has no commer- 
cial wealth to pour into the lap of the 
recognised state. She possesses nought 
by which that germ of prosperity, barter, 
can be effected. She is but a beggared, 
bankrupt, and divided nation, much 
more likely to stifle those to whom she 
profiers her embrace than to advantage 
them. It is to the natural properties 
of Mexico, to the duration of her go- 
vernment, to the permanent operation 
of her civil and commercial legislation, 
that those interested must turn. A 
restoration of confidence can only re- 
sult from positive proof of a stable 
government having been formed. A 
perpetual changing of system frightens 
the merchant from the port. He will 
not ship his merchandise under the 
faith of regulations propounded by A, 
when they are liable to be retaxed by 
those of an entirely opposite character 
enacted by B; and may afterwards be 
confiscated by some still more recent 
determination of C. He will not fill 
his stores with goods, liable to daily 
pillage by the lawless troops ofa feeble 
government, or the sans culottes bands 
of an ambitious rebel. Stability of go- 
vernment can alone create commerce ; 
and the Spanish recognition is a mere 
sheet of parchment wasted, if the so- 
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vereignty of the state is blown about 
like a weathereock by the party puff 
of any faction or individual. It must 
never be lost sight of, that as the non- 
recognition of Mexican independence 
by Spain has in no shape been the 
origin of the too frequent revolutions 
to which the republic has been sub- 
jected, so will the recognition of it 
have as little to do with the prevention 
of their renewal. 

With respect to Chili, we have few 
words to say—the republic, so far as 
revolt is concerned, is quiet. An earth- 
quake has done much damage in some 
of its provinces ; and it has not yet paid 
either interest or principal of its foreign 
debt—and, we may add, we believe 
never will. 

Of the republics of Bolivia and Gua- 
tamala little is known, and little, con- 
sequently, need be said. They are 
states worthy of having Mr. Spring 
Rice as their chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; and he would be equally 
worthy of the budget they would 
enable him to produce. There would 
be no anxiety for its early production 
—whether at the beginning of the 
session, the end of the session, or after 
the session, would be of small moment. 
In fact, should that tardy and right 
honourable gentleman to whom we 
have alluded, after the termination of 
his pro tem. financial capacity here, 
feel disposed to throw himself into 
“ the tide of emigration,” from a per- 
fect, accurate, and impartial knowledge 
of his peculiar talent, we do not hesitate 
to recommend him to seek that current 
by which he will be borne to one or 
other of these republics. 

We may conclude this, our brief 
review of the present position of the 
republics of the new world, by con- 
juring the merchant, capitalist, trader, 
and speculator, not to be gulled by the 
bugbear “ recognition.” It is a mea- 
sure merely adopted by the existing 
Spanish ministry for the sake of mob- 
favour—a sop in the pan for the 
radical and republican ragamuffins of 
Madrid—a mere mountebank phrase, 
to enable our O’Connell administra- 
tion to laud to our Destructives the 
‘¢ Liberal measures” of that regency, 
in support of which they have sent out 
some few thousands of luckless victims, 
to relieve the parochial burdens, and 
receive their guielus. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION, AND MODERN MATCH-MAKING. 


We intended to review this work* at 
some length, but it is written in such 
an ill-humoured, querulous strain, as 
completely to destroy any pleasure that 
might arise from a perusal of many of 
the truisms contained in it; we shall, 
therefore, content ourselves by occa- 
sionally directing the stream of the 
author's remarks into a meadow of our 
own creation. And here let us hint to 
him, that it is just as easy to be impres- 
sive and good-humoured at the same 
time, as to be the contrary; and we are 
sure there can be no difference of opi- 
nion as to which is most agreeable. We 
have only enjoyed one laugh during the 
perusal of the whole two volumes. It 
is a note to Chapter I., and is introduced 
for the amiable purpose of proving that 
most of the mischief that happens in 
the world may be attributed, in some 
way or other, to women. It is not the 
author’s own, being an extract from 
Captain Skinner’s amusing Excursions 
in India :— 


“© * Who is she?’ a rajah was in the 
habit of asking, whenever a calamity was 
related to him, however severe, or how- 
ever trivial. His attendants reported to 
him one morning that a labourer had 
fallen from a scaffold, when working at his 
palace, and had broken his neck. ‘ Who 
is she?’ demanded therajah. ‘ A man— 
no woman, great prince,’ was the reply. 
‘ Who is she ?’ repeated the rajah, with 
increased anger. In vain did the attend- 
ants assert the manhood of the labourer. 
‘ Bring me instant intelligence what wo- 
man caused this accident, or wo upon 
your heads!’ exclaimed the prince. In 
an hour the active attendants returned, 
and, prostrating themselves, cried out, 
* O wise and powerful prince ! as the ill- 
fated labourer was working on the scaf- 
fold, he was attracted by the beauty of 
one of your highness’s damsels, and, 
gazing on her, lost bis balance, and fell 
to the ground.’ * You hear now,’ said 
the prince, ‘no accident can happen 
without a woman being in some way an 
instrument.’” 


The author labours hard to prove that 
women have gained a false eminence 
in society, and are less intellectual now 
than they were in former times; but it 
is our firm conviction, that whatever 
frivolity of conduct and lightness of 


mind may be supposed to be the cha- 
racteristic of Englishwomen at the pre- 
sent day, is nearly altogether attribut- 
able to the example and influence of 
men, working on the substratum of a 
faulty and defective education. No 
one, we think, who has mixed in so- 
ciety, will deny that there is a very 
marked increase of vice, profligacy, and 
effeminacy, among the youths of the 
rising generation over their immediate 
predecessors. We would not stoop to 
the consideration of the subject were 
their foibles the foibles of youth, which 
coming sense and ripening years might 
rectify; but we say that their tastes, 
habits, and pursuits have not even the 
recommendation of manliness to excuse 
them, and are such as advancing years 
will confirm rather than reclaim. True 
it is that some will point to the increase 
of field-sports in refutation of our posi- 
tion ; but all men who know any thing 
of the matter are aware that two-thirds 
of the well-mounted sportsmen who 
appear at our cover-sides on a hunting 
morning, are there more for the sake of 
fashion, and of turning out in a scarlet 
coat, than from any real inclination for 
the sport. Indeed, in many countries 
these dandified gentlemen are an abso- 
lute impediment to the sport of others ; 
and, if we may credit the statement of 
that able writer, Nimrod, in a recent 
number of the New Sporting Magazine 
(a periodical that fearlessly lashes the 
vices and follies of the times), the gene- 
rality of them have not nerve enough to 
face a fence until they have acquired 
what is called “ Dutch courage,” by 
copious drams of eau de vie. And how 
should it be otherwise, when, perhaps, 
the majority of them have spent the 
night at the gaming-table, converting 
the renovating hours of rest into day ? 
Nor is it difficult to trace the in- 
crease of effeminacy among the rising 
generation to its proper source. The 
free and unrestrained intercourse this 
country has now enjoyed for many 
years with the Continent has enabled 
our countrymen, always forward in the 
pursuit of pleasure, to acquire and en- 
graft all the laxities and levities of 
southern freedom on the well-grown 
hardy plant of English corruption,—to 
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refine on debauchery, and ultimately to 
outstrip the inventors in the race of 
novelty. It has excited the astonish- 
ment of foreigners of all countries to 
see our unfledged countrymen roving 
over Europe free masters of their ac- 
tions, at an age when lads of other 
countries are scarcely permitted to pass 
beyond the cloisters of their convents ; 
and this freedom of action is not con- 
fined to the sons of our nobility, and 
rich aristocracy,— for, indeed, to do 
them all justice, they generally send 
them accompanied by some one capa- 
ble of advising, if not of regulating, 
the impetuosity of youth,—but it ex- 
tends itself through all classes of so- 
ciety, as well to the half-educated son 
of the successful merchant, who dashes 
down to Italy with his gold-bespangled 
courier, and as many horses as they 
will put to his caléche, as the son of the 
mechanic, who takes his trip to the 
Continent by some cheap steamer which 
leaves London for Boulogne, returning 
next day, allowing its passengers the 
intervening night to learn the language, 
and study the character of the natives. 
We seek not to wound the pride of 
any country; but we think the liberal- 
minded of all nations must admit that 
there is something in French and Italian 
manners and customs that accords but 
ill with the generally-conceived notions 
of the honest bluntness and sincerity of 
purpose of “ Le Sieur John Bull ;” 
and we confess that we can conceive 
no animal more disgusting than a fop- 
pishly inclined Englishman, perfected 
in his calling by the amalgamation of 
foreign laxities with English fooleries. 
And, to bring this apparent digression 
to bear upon the subject of the degene- 
racy of the female character, how, let 
us ask, can we be surprised at finding 
the weaker sex becoming less intel- 
lectual, and less companionable, when 
they see man—the being to whom 
nature and education alike bids them 
look for example—weaker and less 
sensible than themselves? If woman, 
measuring her intellectual strength by 
the acquirements of the youths of the 
day, finds herself superior to them in 
useful knowledge and reasoning facul- 
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ties, who can be surprised at her cow- 
ering beneath her own strength, and 
sinking into the frivolities of fashion, 
rather than incurring the charge of mas- 
culine mindedness? Ifshe finds man 
so delicate as scarcely to brave the 
winds of heaven, lounging through the 
day on sofas, adjusting his rings, and 
arranging his ringlets, and lisping 
through the night in quadrilles, must 
not she become, if possible, more lan- 
guishing, and more useless, to maintain 
the relative position of her sex? It is 
not, therefore, as Mr. Bulwer—a gen- 
tleman who has written more nonsense 
on the state and prospects of society 
than all modern authors put together— 
says, the “ female mind that wants cul- 
tivating,” but the male character that 
wants elevating, and then, by a natural 
reaction, a portion of manly radiance 
will be imparted to the weaker sex. 
But this will not be effected by writers 
preaching against the weaknesses of the 
sex one day, and ordering gilt boots* for 
themselves on the next; but by a care- 
ful and steady adherence to sound, 
sensible, and praiseworthy principles, 
by which means the natural superiority 
of man will be best maintained, and 
the relative position of woman ad- 
vanced. 

Having now disposed of this off- 
shoot of our subject, let us proceed to 
examine the education supplied to 
young ladies at the present day, and 
see whether it is calculated to encour- 
age or repress a growing effeminacy in 
man, and conclude with a speculation 
on its effect on individuals, and proba- 
ble influence on society. 

Nothing, to our minds, can be worse 
than the system of female education at 
“ public seminaries,” as it is now the 
fashion to call “ boarding-schools ;” 
and we feel assured that it cannot long 
survive. It has not one solitary recom- 
mendation to save it. If, indeed, pa- 
rents expected their daughters to fill 
the situations that their degenerate sons 
ought to occupy, it might be well to 
send them to these “* miniature worlds,” 
to acquire a spirit of hardy self- 
dependence ; but if woman is still to 
be the kind and delightful companion 


* Returning from the Continent in the autumn, we chanced to stroll into the 
reading-room at Calais, and, on taking up an English paper, published at Boulogne, 
found an account of the consternation that had been caused in that moral watering- 
place by the appearance of a pair of gilt boots in a bootmaker’s window, which, on 
inquiry, the editor said, proved to be for a certain fashionable novelist and celebrated 
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of our homes, the refiner and tranquil- 
liser of our minds, the being “ whose 
smile,” as Mrs. Sandford beautifully 
expresses herself, “‘ may be the happy 
influence to gladden our hearts, and to 
dispel the clouds that gather on our 
brows,” we think that a public semi- 
nary can hardly be regarded as the 
likeliest place for the cultivation of 
qualities such as these. 

The public nature of these places is, 
however, the least of the evils belong- 
ing to them. The system of education, 
if, indeed, education that can be called 
which lacks all the component parts of 
real utility, is five hundred times worse. 
“ We send our daughters to boarding- 
schools,” says Mrs. Hannah More, 
“to learn what?— Every thing but 
knowledge—every thing but humility 
—every thing but piety —every thing 
but virtue.” The author of Woman as 
she is, in a chapter devoted to the con- 
sideration of female education, lays, 
with an unsparing hand, upon these 
establishments. ‘ The taking children 
from the side of their mothers,” says 
he, “and leaving them during the 
ambiguous season of youth to the 
chance consequence of ill example, is 
attended with multifarious evils; the 
moral danger is not among the least 
to be feared ; mothers are (we tremble 
as we write it) the ruin of their daugh- 
ters, in patronising these hot-beds of 
mischief and self-destruction.” And 
again, a little further on, when speak- 
ing of the education supplied, he well 
says—‘“ To render them desirable in 
the eyes of the other sex—to set off 
their personal charms to the best pos- 
sible advantage — to instruct them in 
those arts and maneuvres by which 
nature is supposed to be improved upon 
— these are the aims and ends of our 
fashionable seminaries.” 

It really is astonishing, considering 
the shrewdness and penetration of the 
sex, that mothers should be found 
foolish enough to believe that they can 
procure better education for their 
daughters at public schools than can 
be supplied to them by governesses at 
home, under their immediate superin- 
tendence. Such, however, is a preva- 
lent and increasing opinion, particu- 
larly among those filling what is called 
the middle rank of life—a rank always 
heretofore regarded as the most vir- 
tuous, and the most happy; and we 
think it is a subject well worthy atten- 
tive consideration in all its bearings. 
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At present, the mania seems to be in 
favour of sending children to some 
place that distance lends a sort of ficti- 
tious charm to. Thus, for instance, at 
Edinburgh, we find parents, in order to 
avoid, as they say, the acquirement of 
the Scotch accent, sending their daugh- 
ters among the sweet “ language-of- 
love”-speaking sisters of Coaley Tyne ; 
while the Newcastle people, in their 
turn, to prevent their children catching 
what is mischievously called “ the 
burr,” transport them to Doncaster ; 
whose inhabitants again, to escape 
from the contagion of the Yorkshire 
dialect, forward them to some suburban 
seminary near London ; and so they go 
on, progressing southwards, until we 
need not despair of hearing that “ Mrs. 
and Miss So-and-So” have opened a 
finishing seminary at Alexandria, or 
Algiers. But if ridicule is insufficient 
to prevent parents executing these ab- 
surd backgammon-board evolutions, 
there are other considcrations that we 
think will not be lost upon even the 
most thoughtless. And the most im- 
portant one of all is, the qualifications 
of the persons who thus undertake the 
serious and important office of framing 
the female mind. The author before 
us speaks of their inefficiency in words 
of home-telling truth : 


“Is a woman,” says he (p. 244, 
vol. ii.), “‘ destitute of talents fur every 
other occupation of life ; she is, however, 
perfectly competent as a teacher! And 
next, as to what is taught: of all that 
connects itself with honourable utility 
they learn nothing ; for the more sub- 
stantial parts of instruction is substi- 
tuted a sort of mechanical drill. The 
mind of a girl is furnished only with 
what the most ignorant can acquire, and 
which even the forgetful might retain. 
The culture, in short, both of head and 
heart, is made subordinate to the acquire- 
ment of certain corporeal accomplish- 
ments. No exertion is offered to any 
other faculty than the memory, and this 
is only loaded with that patchwork of 
knowledge which is any thing but wis- 
dom. The judgment is utterly neglected, 
or forgotten ! 

“* Of geography they learn little more 
than the names of the principal states of 
Europe, or the number of counties in 
their own country. As to _ historical 
knowledge, they have by heart a list of 
all the kings of Europe, in the exact 
order of succession ; but the understand- 
ing is not a jot more expanded : with an 
intimate acquaintance as to facts, they 
have not the most limited apprehension 
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of either the spirit or philosophy of his- 
tory !” 


We once had the fortune to meet 
with a manuscript copy of the private 
hints supplied to the girls at one of the 
most expensive “ finishing seminaries,” 
near London; and, what with the di- 
rections for getting into a carriage 
without shewing too much of the ankle; 
instructions how to treat a shopkeep- 
er’s apprentice ; how to salute a doctor 
or physician ; and how to greet a gen- 
tleman : had it not been for the name 
and address, we should have thought 
the document had belonged to any 
place but an establishment for the cor- 
rect formation of the female mind; 
and yet we have reason to know that 
such little trickeries form the staple of 
the education supplied at the majority 
of them ; and that the very highest re- 
commendation the keepers of them 
think they can produce is the number 
of eligible matches their pupils have 
formed on emerging from their super- 
intendence. In short, the mind is 
trained to look at matrimony as their 
beings’ end and aim; and the educa- 
tion supplied is just what is found to 
take best among the butterfly flutterers 
of the day. 

It is an often-used and plausible ar- 
gument, in favour of these establish- 
ments, that the assemblage of pupils 
insures the attendance of the best mas- 
ters ; but this, like many pleasing delu- 
sions, is founded on sheer fallacy. So 
far from the keepers of them being in- 
fluenced in their choice by the talents 
and qualifications of the applicants, we 
state it as an undeniable fact that talent 
but too frequently operates as a bar to the 
selection of the possessor. The custom 
is, and it is one to which we would 
particularly call the attention of our 
fair readers, for all the masters who 
attend a public seminary, be they 
French or English, or drawing or 
music, or what not, to allow the mis- 
tress so much per cent (varying from 
len to five-and-twenty pounds in each 
hundred) on the amount of the respec- 
tive bills ; and in making her selec- 
tion, the question of “ who will allow 
her most ¢” and not “ who is best qua- 
lified ?” is what influences her. Thus, 
talent operates as a bar,—for a first- 
rate master can make more money 
elsewhere, and his place is supplied by 
one of inferior ability. The mis- 
tresses, it may be observed, seldom 
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teach any thing themselves, and for 
these best of all possible reasons, that, 
in the first place, they cannot ; and, in 
the second, it would diminish their 
profits, if they were to dispense with 
the service of one master who would 
allow a per centage. All they, there- 
fore, in general, do is, to take a large 
house, put a fine commanding blue and 
gold sign before it, print some pro- 
spectuses, with a view of the house on 
the top, with their charges for board, 
lodging, and education below, which 
generally amounts to about half what 
the unfortunate parents have to pay; 
the other moiety consisting of the mas- 
ter’s charges for all the branches of 
education, single beds, washing, use of 
the globes, while they craftily insure the 
return of the pupil—at all events for a 
second half-year—by an outrageous 
imposition in the shape of entrance 
money, and the forfeiture of a certain 
quantity of plate, bed and table linen. 
The terms on the prospectus are gene- 
rally very high; but they are fixed with 
an eye to John Bull's idea that what is 
expensive must be good, and are by no 
means conclusive of what must be, or 
in many cases is, really paid,—for, 
sooner than lose a pupil, the keepers 
will stoop to all sorts of dirty trickery 
and arrangement. 

A sort of similar practice to what is 
observed with the masters is also 
adopted with the tradespeople who 
supply the different articles to the 
school ; the mistress either having a 
large per centage for the direction of 
her patronage, or retaining the money 
in her hands long after the parents of 
the children have paid her the amount. 
And yet it is extraordinary, that, not- 
withstanding all these “ pulls” in their 
favour, we seldom or ever hear of a 
schoolmistress becoming rich! on the 
contrary, they are almost always in 
difficulties ; and the proprietor of a 
large music warehouse lately told us 
that the number of pianos he lost, from 
seizure upon them for rent, was almost 
incredible. And yet these are the sort 
of people to whom we commit the 
education ofthe future managers of our 
domestic affairs ! 

Then, as to the supposed acquisition 
of air, carriage, ease, grace, and all the 
ridiculous nonsense that some old wo- 
men suppose can be bought at these 
places at so much an ounce, just as a 
grocer sells them an ounce of tea, how 
absurd it is to suppose that a person, 
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occupying the very doubtful position in 
society that a schoulmistress ever must, 
can be more competent, from the occa- 
sional glimpses she obtains of good so- 
ciety, to impart what is really elegant 
and ladylike to her pupils, than their 
mothers, whose fortunes, enabling them 
to squander so much upon their educa- 
tions, would lead one to suppose that 
they have the means of entering into 
society upon a footing of freedom and 
equality. A great deal of the false 
value some people attach to these esta- 
blishments may be traced to the cir- 
cumstance of some few girls, whom art 
could neither aid nor spoil, having re- 
turned from them, and struck other 
children’s parents with their improve- 
ment, which absence makes more ap- 
parent than if it had crept upon them 
under their immediate observation ; 
that, forgetful of the fact that their 
own children’s minds may be as in- 
capable of receiving and perfecting 
the germ of elegant education as their 
bodies may be of being twisted into 
any like shape, off they pack them, 
just as they would a piece of bomba- 
zeen to the milliner, to be “ made up” 
after the newest fashion; and when 
they get them back, as awkward and 
more foolish than they went, are sur- 
prised that Mrs. ’s seminary has 
done so little for them, especially con- 
sidering they cost 300/. a-year apiece! 
They expect, in short, what is termed in 
the mercantile world “ a return pro- 
portionate to the capital invested,” for- 
getful that money cannot do every 
thing. “ Education,” says Mrs. Sand- 
ford, “ may mould, but it seldom trans- 
forms character ;” and its operation 
must be much effected by constitutional 
bias and natural capacity. The va- 
rieties and peculiarities of character, 
however, are never studied, or even 
taken into consideration, at these 
places ; and Mrs. Sandford observes 
that there is a system and a routine to 
which every girl must be subjected. 
“A few years ago,” she adds, “ this 
was by some extended even to bodily 
discipline ; and we have heard of deli- 
cate females being sent out with their 
brothers, with perforated shoes, that 
they might be inured to hardships, 
which they would probably, in after 
life, never have to encounter.” 

As to the number of accomplish- 
ments that are thrust upon them, re- 
gardless of taste, capacity, or inclina- 
tion, it is utterly impossible for the 
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human mind to receive, and properly 
digest all the varieties; yet pretend to 
learn them they must, in order that, on 
the one hand, the mistress may receive 
her per centage, and, on the other, that 
the parents may have the satisfaction of 
saying that they have spared no ex- 
pense in the education of their children. 
Some accomplishments are hereditary ; 
a taste for music, for instance, fre- 
quently runs in families ; and yet how 
often do we see a poor girl, who has 
neither ear nor voice, suffering under 
an infliction of music, the same as one 
whose whole soul is centered in the at- 
tainment. Then, as to drawing, though 
they carry home whole portfolios full 
of sketches, all but the parents know 
that they have received the finishing 
strokes from the master; and a man 
might as well set up for an author, be- 
cause he copies the Morning Post 
every day, as a girl for an artist, be- 
cause she can copy a cow correctly. 
With respect to the “ ease and grace” 
that is acquired at them, the keepers 
remind us of Mrs. Oberflachlich, in 
one of the late Charles Mathews’s 
Comic Annuals, who was continually 
studying to make her daughter look 
natural ; and their endeavours appear 
to be in general attended with a similar 
share of success to what her’s was. 
Let us not be supposed, however, to 
decry the attainment of elegant accom- 
plishments in females; on the con- 
trary, we too justly appreciate the in- 
dependence the power of self-amuse- 
ment affords, ever to object to any thing 
that has the slightest tendency that way ; 
but what we contend for is, not the 
smattering of many sciences, but the 
perfect attainment ofa few; and this 
will be best effected by allowing free 
range to the intellectual powers, and 
marking the bent of inclination in early 
life —a thing that is seldom thought of 
at a public school. We go along with 
Mrs. Sandford, when she says, ‘* What 
a woman knows is comparatively of 
little importance to what a woman is. 
Let her mind be enlarged, and her in- 
formation accurate; let her excel, if 
possible, in all she does attempt; and 
we would find no fault with her if her 
accomplishments be but few.” 

The attempted enforcement of nu- 
merous and superficial attainments is, 
however, among the minor evils of these 
places. Advancing years will dislodge 
those pursuits that find no congeniality 
in the taste ; but the poisonous lessons 
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of coquetry, vanity, ambition, and 
worldly knowledge, will rankle and 
fester to life’s latest day. Although 
girls are sent to boarding and finishing 
schools, under pretence of cultivating 
their minds ; yet, if parents would can- 
didly admit their motives, we should 
find that they are generally actuated 
more by a desire of personal improve- 
ment than of mental acquirements. In 
short, they wish to see their daughters 
set off to the best possible advantage, 
and put in the surest way of making 
conquests. Now we are decided advo- 
cates for matrimony ; but our bias is in 
favour of matrimony in its good, old- 
fashioned, primitive form, when spring- 
ing spontaneously from the heart, and 
not when made mere matter of pe- 
cuniary arrangement; and nothing, in 
our opinion, can be more destructive of 
the pure sentiment of love than the 
system of female education at the pre- 
sent day. It is ruinous to all the na- 
tural impulses and generous sympathies 
of our nature, and productive of no- 
thing but eternal struggling for worldly 
aggrandisement, and frequent painful 
and bitter mortifications. Let a girl’s 
fortune and station be what it may, she 
is encouraged to aspire to some one 
above herself; and even where no for- 
tune can be given, she is still taught to 
overvalue herself, on the score of her 
unfortunate education. Before a pa- 
rent decides how he shall educate his 
son, he generally considers what station 
of life he intends him to hold; and we 
think that if, in considering the educa- 
tion of their daughters, they would ap- 
ply a somewhat similar rule, and ask 
themselves what fortunes they will be 
enabled to give them, they would pause 
ere they had notions instilled into their 
minds beyond all measure dispropor- 
tionate to what they can leave them to 
support them with. But then they 
flatter themselves that this expensive 
education, or, more properly speaking, 
this education, which teaches their 
daughters to be expensive, is to supply 
the place of fortune, regardless of the 
fact, that men are also equally versed 
in extravagance, and equally desirous 
of patching up their fortunes by mar- 
trying heiresses. Matrimony thus be- 
comes mere matter of traffic and ar- 
rangement, from the neighbouring 
squires, who unite their estates by the 
union of a son and daughter, up to the 
monarch on the throne, who woos by 
portraits, and all but marries by proxy. 
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Indeed, according to the present aspect 
of affairs, matrimony seems likely to 
be confined to one or two in each 
family; and this influence will not be 
felt so much either by the rich or poor, 
as by the numerous body composing 
the intermediate class, to whom we 
have all along been addressing our- 
selves. These are the people who over- 
educate their -children, and who apply 
such a different standard when estimat- 
ing their own daughters’ pretensions, 
to what they use when their own sons 
come to contemplate the charms of 
their neighbour’s daughters. Few of 
them appear able to divest themselves 
of the idea that money alone consti- 
tutes true happiness, or to be able to 
comprehend that a few hundreds in the 
hands of a truly affectionate couple, 
who look to comfort, and not display, 
and unite in the promotion of a well- 
regulated economy, may be as good as 
thousands in the hands of those who 
pull different ways, having but one 
sentiment in common——a desire of 
making as ostentatious a display as 
possible. No moderate, well-assorted 
match, now-a-days, ever pleases any 
but the parties themselves ; and when- 
ever the friends, on either side, are 
unanimous in their exultations, it may 
safely be inferred that there has been a 
prodigious accession of wealth on their 
side. In saying all this, however, we 
must not be supposed to advocate 
hasty and inconsiderate matches, where 
the parties have not duly considered 
the important obligations of the state, 
and ascertained that they have the 
means of supporting themselves con- 
formably with their previous habits 
and station ; so far from it, we contend 
that competence, coming from the one 
side or the other, is essential to true 
happiness; but we wish to see matri- 
mony regarded as a matter of high, and 
pure, and holy reverence, and not as a 
mere commercial speculation ; for we 
look upon marriage merely for money 
as degrading to human nature, and in- 
finitely more contemptible when en- 
tered into by man than by woman. 
Man has all the active money-making 
pursuits of life open to his energies and 
his ambition; but woman may be 
driven, by an unhappy home, or by the 
prospect of future want and desolation, 
to commit an act which her better 
feelings repudiate. 

We regard the rapid increase of wa- 
tering-places as symptomatic rather of 
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mental malady than of bodily infirmity. 
There are so many fine, flaunting, for- 
tuneless, over-educated girls in every 
country in the kingdom, all anxious to 
marry well, and all so much “ above 
themselves,” if we may be allowed the 
expression, who are allured by the re- 
port of the splendid conquests made at 
them, that three months at a watering- 
place begins to be talked of as a thing 
almost essential to existence. And 
now we begin to reap the fruits of 
boarding-school education. The first 
false step that prompted the parents to 
have their children’s heads filled with 
nonsense produces a second, by in- 
ducing them to follow up the ill-spent 
money by a further outlay, in endea- 
vouring to procure them husbands to 
support those notions of extravagance 
which they have had instilled into their 
minds, without being able to give them 
the means of gratifying. They turn 
their eyes to these lands of promise— 
“ watering-places,” and make what little 
they could leave them less, by en- 
countering the impositions and ex- 
penses attendant upon all places of 
fashionable resort. 

It must be borne in mind that we 
are still addressing ourselves to the in- 
termediate class of society, between the 
rich, whose wealth allows them to do 
whatever they please, and go where 
they like, and the happy, humble class, 


*« Beneath the level of all care.” 


And this being the case, we leave the 
great world of London out of our spe- 
culation,—because, unless a family has 
wealth without stint, and a previously 
well-established acquaintance to com- 
mence upon, they inay all die of old 
age before they make any progress in 
society. Indeed, we regard London as 
the very worst field for modern fortune- 
hunting. The amusements and pur- 
suits of life are so scattered and various, 
that even if a youth had the inclination 
to fall in love, he lives in such a perpe- 
tual whirlwind, that it is ten to one 
against his finding time for it; and if 
he could, according to present fashion- 
able nonchalance, he would probably 
vote it “slow”—a thing better deferred 
until the dull season in the country. 
Moreover, there is no denying that this 
is a most decidedly anti-matrimonial 
age. Women are educated in such 
fine and expensive habits—have such 
magnificent ideas of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the sex,—and so many things 
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are now considered necessaries that 
heretofore were regarded as luxuries, 
that few men can afford, and fewer care 
to venture upon, a wife. There is a 
singular circumstance connected with 
watering-places which most visitors 
must have observed-——which is, that the 
generality of the frequenters are people 
from a distance. This may proceed from 
the well-established doctrine of no one 
being a prophet in his own country ; 
but in the present advanced state of 
internal communication, it is the height 
of absurdity for people to imagine they 
can remain unknown, if any one think 
it worth while ferreting out “ who they 
are.” Indeed, the espionage system of 
watering-places is becoming almost as 
perfect as the passport one of the Conti- 
nent; and every place ofany importance 
has its antiquated dowagers, who make 
it their business to inquire into every 
person’s affairs, and are fed and féted 
in proportion to the information, real 
or imaginary, they can communicate ; 
or free-and-easy privileged sort of peo- 
ple, who roll about with their hands in 
their sides, asking “ home questions,” 
in such a careless, guileless simplicity 
of manner, that many a novice is be- 
trayed into answering just in the spirit 
they appear to be put; so that, before 
a season is well commenced, all the 
“ prize-men,” as they are called, are 
sorted and appropriated on the reci- 
procity system,— Lady agreeing 
not to interfere with Mrs. *s daugh- 
ter and Sir Charles, if Mrs. will 
allow her ladyship’s daughter the first 
chance for Lord John . 

The new comers, for the first season 
or two, have generally to put up with 
the usual supply of antiquated beaux, 
dashing adventurers, half-pay officers, 
blarney, big-calved Irishmen, and ex- 
otic noblemen, with long unpronounc- 
able names and short purses; a period 
of probation, by the way, through 
which, if they struggle, they may ulti- 
mately arrive at the privilege of pick- 
ing the market in the manner we have 
just described. Many, however, vanish 
during the trial,—for, with the number 
of good-looking, good-for-nothing, idle, 
pennyless squanderers, that are always 
on the look-out for “ heiresses,” it 
would be odd if girls, with the reputa- 
tion of wealth, should fail in procuring 
husbands. Money must find something 
congenial in the air of a watering-place, 
for we seldom hear of girls with less 
than thirty thousand pounds, at any of 
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them—a sum that, when submitted to 
the unerring criterion of a lawyer’s cru- 
cible, frequently dwindles down to two 
or three. 

And it is just the same way with the 
male sex. Many a man is puffed off 
as an immense fortune who, in reality, 
is subsisting on the credit of what he 
once possessed, and seeking to redeem 
his fortune by the eligible investment 
of his person. In short, watering- 
place tactics, in general, are a complete 
system. of chicanery—each party en- 
deavouring to outwit the other, and to 
appear better than they really are. 
Many a match is made at them, but 
how few prove happy and prosperous ! 
And how should they? They are 
hurried on with eager anxiety, fre- 
quently in a manner so destitute of 
even the semblance of decency, that if 
a man be really worth having, and 
possess a grain of proper pride, it is 
enough to make him break off the con- 
nexion in disgust; and, so far from 
affording the parties time and oppor- 
tunity for studying each others’ charac- 
ters, they marry them “ off hand,” as 
it were, and leave them the rest of their 
lives to make up their mind whether 
they are suited to each other or not. 
This “ one adventure, in which few 
people can err but once,” being taken, 
and the first thrill of passion over, who 
can be surprised if, instead of disco- 
vering fresh charms at every turn, the 
parties should mutually discover that 
things are not exactly what they ex- 
pected? Accusation and recrimina- 
tion follow, and one harsh word dis- 
pels all the previous dreams of felicity. 
“ If there be one curse which comes to 
earth direct, with all the steam of hell 
about it, it is an ill-assorted marriage. 
Ask you, what remains in store for a 
couple so united, as they drag through 
the morning of life?—Misery! What 
at its close ?—Still, misery!” 

But it is not the principals alone 
who suffer by these unfortunate ar- 
rangements,— the cause descends to 
the children in tenfold aggravation. No 
greater misfortune can befal a family 
than to be born of parents who trail 
through a life of perpetual discord and 
collision. ‘To them “ no home can be 
sweet,” for peace must fly from a 
house divided against itself. What, 
then, if it be the mother’s fault! How 
gloomy must be their prospeet; for, as 

Mrs. Sandford says, “ none can supply 
her place —none can feel her interest ; 
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and as in infancy a mother is the best 
nurse, so in childhood she is the best 
guardian and instructress. Let her 
take what help she may, nothing can 
supersede her exertions. She must 
give the tone to character; she must 
infuse the principle; she must com- 
municate the first lessons, which are 
never forgotten, and which bring forth 
fruit, good or evil, according as the 
seed may be.” 

There can be no more touching 
passage in the life of a great man than 
when he recurs, with feelings of affec- 
tion, to the objects and recollections of 
his home; and where shall we find a 
higher, a purer incentive to honour- 
able exertion, than the blest reflection 
that our steps are watched with inter- 
est by those whose hearts will beat re- 
sponsive to our own? Many a man 
owes much of his success in after life 
to the kind and encouraging advice 
and sympathies of a mother; and ere 
we too harshly censure the errings and 
failings of our fellow men, it may be 
well to consider the heart-depressing 
difficulties with which their career may 
have been surrounded. The misfor- 
tunes of the sons, however, form but 
the lighter part of the catalogue of 
miseries that spring from such unfor- 
tunate connexions. The sons can quit 
the unhappy roof, and wander home- 
less through the world ; but the daugh- 
ters must remain, the daily witnesses 
of the unnatural strife; and what an 
example, and what a prospect, for 
succeeding generations, must such 
scenes afford! No wonder, then, that 
unhappy marriages increase,—for sure- 
ly purgatory itself can scarcely equal 
the miseries of such a home. No 
wonder that they fly to the first offer 
they can get—preferring to encounter 
the evils that they know not of, rather 
than support the grievances they en- 
dure. 

Ilow changed from the good old 
times, when marriage was evidence of 
the union of kindred and affectionate 
hearts, instead of a mere settlement of 
worldly affairs! How changed from 
the days when, instead of being tricked 
out for balls, bazars, and fancy fairs, 
our fair countrywomen were educated 
in modest, homely virtues, and taught 
to look forward to being the com- 
panions and helpmates of man, instead 
of the mere toy of his idle hours, pur- 
chased by the surrender of a portion 
of his property ; when the superficial 
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accomplishments of modern seminaries 
were supplied with useful learning ; 
and, instead of the indecent doctrines 
of their demi-rep conductors, advice 
such as the following was inculcated 
by their mothers : 


“Ah! friend ! 
design ; 

To raise the thought, and touch the heart, 
be thine! 

That charm shall grow, while what fa- 
tigues the ring 

Flaunts and goes down—an unreguarded 
thing :” 


to dazzle let the rain 


when, instead of children growing up 
amid a struggle between their parents, 
they saw nothing but fondness towards 
each other, and affectionate solicitude 
for their happiness,— when, instead of 
the stirrings and jealousies that attend a 
modern race after heartless fashion, 
people were contented with their sta- 
tion in life, marrying among those with 
whom their lot had been cast,—when 
authors had not mooted the point of 
sexual equality,—and woman, acknow- 
ledging the superiority of her lord, an- 
swered the description of the poet : 


Sketches of Savage Life. 
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“Oh! blest with temper, whose un- 
clouded ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day : 
oo * . = 

She who ne’er answers till a husband 
cools ; 

Or, if she rules him, never shews she 
rules ; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting 
sways, 

Yet has her humour most when she 
obeys.” 


We have now traced, as fully as our 
limits will permit, the nature and dis- 
astrous consequences of the present 
system of female education. It is a 
subject well worthy of the most atten- 
tive consideration, fraught, as it is, with 
the most important consequences, not 
only to society, but to posterity ; and 
happy shall we esteem ourselves if our 
humble efforts should cause one over- 
fond, over-sanguine parent to pause, ere 
she enters her daughter on a career be- 
set by all that makes common prudence 


tremble, and pure morality shrink and 
shudder. 


SKETCIIES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 


No. II. 


SHAA-NAAN-DITHIT, OR THE LAST OF THE BOEOTHICS. 


Tue aborigines of the vast rugged 
region of Newfoundland were a nation 
of savages, known to the other Indians 
by the name of Boéothics, and by Eu- 
ropeans generally called Red Indians. 
Of all the American tribes, they alone 
have never had any reciprocal, or, at 
least, no understood intercourse with 
Europeans. We know little of their 
history: they have passed away from 
the face of the earth, ignorant of the 
evil or good of civilisation; and yet 
their name will be recorded in the 
annals of the western world as that 
of a nation who existed in the simplest 
state of society, and hunted alike by 
Christians and heathens. 

They were always clad in furs —the 
hairy side within, and the outer painted 
with red ochre. Hence the name given 
them by the English traders. They 
believed they were created from arrows 
stuck in the ground by the good spirit 
— that the dead went to a far country, 


See Shaa-naan-dithit’s disclosures hereafter. 


to be merry with their departed friends. 
If they were vindictive and revengeful, 
it must not be forgotten that they were 
shot by the English and French fisher- 
men and traders, with as little scruple 
as if the Boéothics were red foxes. 
About the end of the seventeenth 
century, they were numerous and 
powerful as their Mik-mak neighbours, 
with whom they were at that period in 
habits of friendly intercourse. A soli- 
tary tradition* tells us that they had 
incurred the displeasure of the French 
fur-traders, whose nation then held 
sway in those regions. A reward was 
offered for the scalps, heads, or bodies, 
of the Boéothics. The Mik-maks, 
tempted by the premium, slew two 
Boéothics, and carried off their heads. 
These were by accident discovered by 
some Red Indians who were passing 
at the time, and saw the heads of two 
of their tribe within the prow of the 
Mik-mak canoe that was about to 
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convey them to the quarters of the 
French commandant at Marasheen. 
A scheme of revenge was secretly 
planned. They invited the Mik-maks 
to a feast. The guests were arranged 
each beside a Boéothic; and the latter, 
on the preconcerted signal being made, 
slew each the Mik-mak beside him. 
The Boéothics retired to the remote 
districts of the interior. War ensued ; 
and the intercourse of the Mik-maks 
with Europeans, which taught them 
the use of fire-arms, gave them mur- 
derous ascendency over the primitive 
Boéothics, who had no arms but bows, 
arrows, and wooden spears. 

From that day the weapons of Eu- 
ropeans, whether wielded by the red 
man or the white, have been directed, 
for the deadly purpose of extermination, 
against the Boéothics— often towards 
their open breasts and unstrung bows ; 
and even more fiercely than ever during 
the beginning of the present century. 
They have been wautonly destroyed, 
when hunger coinpelled them to leave 
the recesses of the interior. Ruthless 
barbarity on the part of Europeans 
inculcated distrust and abhorrence of 
any sign of, any contact with, civilisa- 
tion, in the breast of the Red man. 

The government of Newfoundland 
finally endeavoured to establish an 
intercourse with them. But the unin- 
terrupted injury they had experienced, 
and the inexorable, unforgiving spirit 
of savages, were not easily to be re- 
moved or conquered; while, at the 
same time, notwithstanding the go- 
vernor’s proclamations, the furriers and 
fishermen continued the destruction of 
the Red Indians, boasting of their 
affording more delightful sport than 
fox-trapping and beaver-hunting ; and 
alleging, as a palliative, that the 
Boéothics came in the night from 
their lurking places, to rob the fishing- 
nets and traps—at which time the 
fishermen and furriers lay in ambush 
and shot them. 

In 1803, Admiral Gambier, at that 
time governor, offered a reward to any 
one who would bring to him a live 
Boéothic—it required little price to 
bring him a dead one. In consequence, 
a female was captured by a fisherman, 
who surprised her while she was pad- 


* This man was accused of having murdered her for the sake of the presents she 
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dling in a canoe towards an islet in 
quest of birds’ eggs. She was carried 
to the governor’s quarters, kindly treat- 
ed and gaily clad; yet nothing would 
induce her to let her fur dress go out 
of her hands. She was loaded with 
presents and sent back, in charge of 
the man who captured her, to be de- 
livered in safety to her people.* What 
became of her is not known. Another 
attempt was made in 1809 to establish 
an intercourse with the Boéothics, but 
without meeting any of the tribe. 

In 1816, Captain Buchan, after a 
most fatiguing interior journey of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, disco- 
vered traces of them, and surprised 
three families in as many wigwams. 
They were paralysed with the utmost 
consternation ; but he finally succeeded 
in establishing an apparently amicable 
intercourse with them. A fire was 
kindled ; and they presented him with 
venison steaks, and deer fat, run into 
small cakes, which they ate with lean 
meat. 

He gave them knives, handkerchiefs, 
and various articles. In return, they 
offered him furs. He left two volun- 
tary hostages with them, for the faith- 
ful restoration of four Indians, who ac- 
companied him back to where he had 
left his presents and heavy baggage, 
about twelve miles below. Before 
reaching the baggage, three of the 
Indians ran off. On the following day 
Captain Buchan returned towards the 
wigwams., He arrived on the third 
morning,— the remaining Indian es- 
caped; and Captain Buchan immedi- 
ately after found the men he had left as 
hostages lying stretched on the snow, 
dead and headless. The Boéothics had 
all disappeared, and he consequently 
returned without success. 

In the winter of 1819 a party of fur- 
riers, on proceeding up the interior to 
the Red Indian lake, met two men and 
a woman of the tribe. They captured 
the female ; and her husband, a noble- 
looking man above six feet in beighth, 
who seeming determined to rescue his 
wife, was barbarously shot, as was also 
the other man. 

This woman was carried to the go- 
vernor’s, and named Mary March, from 
the month in which she was captured. 


had. This he indignantly denied afterwards to Mr. Cormack ; although, at the same 


time, he felt no scruple in saying that he had shot more Boéothics, with his long 
“ Fogo’’ duck-gun, than he could remember. 
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She also was sent back with presents, 
during the following year, in charge 
of Captain Buchan ; but she died on 
board his vessel at the mouth of the 
river Exploits, and he carried her body 
up the lake to where he thought her 
tribe would most likely find it. 

The final appearance of the Red In- 
dians was during the winter of 1823, 
on the ice at an arm of Notre Dame 
Bay. They came, as it appeared, in a 
starving condition, from the wooded 
and rocky fastnesses of the interior, 
and three of their women gave them- 
selves up to the furriers. Near the 
same place, on the day before, a 
Boéothic man and woman approached 
two English furriers, making signs for 
food. Can it be credited in Europe? 
the man was shot in mere sport; and 
the woman, who in despair remained 
steadfast over the body of her husband, 
was also shot through the back and 
chest: both instantly expired ; and, to 
this day, those who murdered them are 
said to boast of the horrid deed! Such 
was the melancholy fate of this primi- 
tive, fierce, and proud tribe. What 
remains to be told of them, the writer 
of this sketch owes to the enterprise 
and philanthropy of his adventurous 
friend Cormack, the only European 
who ever succeeded in crossing the 
stubborn, rugged territory of Newfound- 
land ; and who afterwards, from purely 
philanthropic views, underwent the 
fatigue and privations of a hazardous 
expedition, in the disinterested feeling 
expressed in his own words: “ The 
situation of the unfortunate Boéothics 
kindles my warmest sympathy, and 
loudly calls on us all to do something 
efficiently good, were it only for the 
common cause of humanity. But we 
have more to account for, both before 
the judgment-seat of God and the 
moral tribunal of public opinion. An 
awful debt of justice is due to the 
Boéothics, ere their whole race perish. 
For my own satisfaction, I have for a 
time relieved myself from all other 
avocations, and | am now on my way 
to that part of the country which the 
surviving remnant of that tribe have of 
late years frequented, to endeavour to 
gain a friendly interview with some of 
them before they are entirely annihi- 
lated ; but it will most probably require 
many such interviews and some years 
to reconcile them to the approaches 
of civilised man.” He proceeded to 
Twillneate, a wild island on the 
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northern coast, and from thence sailed 
to the river Exploits, where he ar- 
rived on the 30th of October, 1827, 
and on the following day commenced 
his daring and difficult journey into 
the interior, accompanied by an active 
Abenaiqui, an experienced mountaineer 
Indian from Labrador, and an adven- 
turous, spirited young Mik-mak. On 
the fourth day’s travel over the inland 
wilds, they discovered traces of where 
the Boéothics had been, probably not 
later than a year before. Among other 
remains were canoe-rests, a spear-shaft 
eight feet long, parts of old canoes, and 
fragments of their skin dresses, &c. 

‘* Beside these,” says Mr. C., “ we 
were elated by other encouraging signs. 
The traces left by the Red Indians are 
so peculiar that they cannot be mis- 
taken. This spot has been a favourite 
place of settlement with these people. 
Here are the remains of one of their 
villages, where the vestiges of eight or 
ten mamateeks, or winter wigwams, 
each intended to lodge six to eighteen 
or twenty persons, are close to each 
other; there are also the remains of 
several summer wigwams. Close to 
each mamateek, there is a square or 
oblong pit dug in the earth, about four 
feet deep, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing stores. Some. of these were lined 
with birch-bark, There was also the 
remains of a vapour-bath.” From this 
“ deserted village,” Mr. Cormack pro- 
ceeded across the country to a branch 
of Hall’s Bay, where he, with his In- 
dians, slept one night at the house of 
some furriers, from whom he could 
get no information. ‘‘ Indeed, we could 
hardly have expected any; for these 
and such people,” says he, “have been 
the unchecked and ruthless destroyers 
of the tribe, the remnant of which we 
were in search of.” From this place 
they re-entered the country, and, after 
a weary journey over a rugged and 
broken country, they ascended the 
mountain summits south of White 
Bay, and in view of the heights east 
of the Bay of Islands, on the coast of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. South and 
west of this position lay the famed 
Red Indian Lake. 

The region in which our traveller 
now arrived lies within the parallels of 
latitude in North America, where the 
magnitude of the forest trees, and the 
stern ruggedness of the north, seem to 
contend with each other as to which 
will advance furthest on the domains 
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of the other. In summer, the sylvan 
empire assumes and maintaius a luxu- 
riant glorious ascendancy. In winter, 
the storms and frosts of the icy regions 
reign paramount, and, withstood only 
by the funereal, indomitable firs, denude 
earth and tree of all verdure. During 
each season I. have sojourned amidst 
those desolate, yet sublime solitudes. 
But I will not digress, and must take 
up Cormack’s interesting manuscript, 
and let him speak for himself. 

‘¢ It was near the middle of Novem- 
ber, and the winter had commenced 
pretty severely in the interior. The 
country was every where covered with 
snow, and for some days past we had 
walked over the small ponds on the 
ice. The summits of the hills on which 
we stood had snow on them, in some 
places many feet deep. The deer were 
migrating from the rugged and dreary 
mountains of the north, to the low and 
mossy ravines, and more woody parts 
of the south; and we inferred, that if 
any of the Red Indians had been at 
White Bay during the past summer, 
they might at that time be stationed 
about the borders of the low tract of 
country before us, at the deer-passes, 
or employed somewhere else in the 
interior, killing deer for winter provi- 
sions. At these passes—which are 
particular places in the migration lines 
of path, such as the extreme ends of, 
and straits in, many of the large lakes, 
the bottoms of valleys, between high 
and rugged mountains, fords in the 
large rivers, and the lake—the Indians 
kill great numbers of deer, with very 
little trouble, during their migrations. 
We looked out for two days from the 
summits of the hills adjacent, trying to 
discover the smoke from the camps of 
the Red Indians, but in vain. These 
hills command a very extensive view of 
the country in every direction. 

“We now determined to proceed 
towards the Red Indian Lake, sanguine 
that at that known rendezvous we would 
find the objects of our search. 

“ Travelling over such a country, 
except when winter has fairly set in, 
is truly laborious. 

“In about ten days we got a glimpse 
of this beautifully majestic and splendid 
sheet of water. The ravages of fire, 
which we saw in the woods for the 
last two days, indicated that man had 
been near. We looked down upon the 
lake, from the hills at the northern ex- 
tremity, with feelings of anxiety and 
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admiration. No canoe could be dis- 
covered moving on its placid surface. 
We were the first Europeans who had 
seen it in an unfrozen state; for the 
three parties who had visited it before 
were here in the winter, when its waters 
were frozen and covered with snow: 
they had reached it from below, by way 
of the river Exploits, on the ice. We 
approached the lake with hope and 
caution ; but found, to our mortifica- 
tion, that the Red Indians had deserted 
it for some years past. My party had 
been so excited, so sanguine, and so 
determined to obtain an interview of 
some kind with these people, that on 
discovering, from appearances every 
where around us, that the Red Indians, 
the terror of the Europeans, as well as 
the other Indian inhabitants of New- 
foundland, no longer existed, the spirits 
of one and all of us were very deeply 
affected. The old mountaineer was 
particularly overcome. There were 
every where indications that this had 
long been the central and undisturbed 
rendezvous of the tribe, when they had 
enjoyed peace and security. But these 
primitive people had abandoned it, 
after having been tormented by parties 
of Europeans during the last eighteen 
years. Fatal rencontres had on these 
occasions unfortunately taken place. 

*“« We spent several melancholy days 
wandering on the borders of the east 
end of the lake, surveying the various 
remains of what we now contemplated 
to have been an unoffending and cruelly 
extirpated people. At several places, 
by the margin of the lake, are small 
clusters of summer and winter wigwams 
inruins. One difference, among others, 
between the Boéothic wigwams and 
those of other Indians is, that in most 
of the former there are small hollows, 
like nests, dug in the earth, around the 
fire-place, and in the sides of the wig- 
wam, so that I think it probable these 
people have been accustomed to sleep 
in a sitting position. There was one 
wooden building, constructed for dry- 
ing and smoking venison, still per- 
fect ; also a small log-house, in a dila- 
pidated condition, which we took to 
have been a store-house. The wreck 
of a large handsome birch-rind canoe, 
about twenty-two feet in length, com- 
paratively new, and certainly very little 
used, lay thrown up among the bushes 
at the beach. We supposed that the 
violence of a storm had rent it in the 
way it was found, and that the people 
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who were in it had perished, for the 
iron nails, of which there was no want, 
all remained in it. Had there been any 
survivors, nails being much prized by 
these people, they never having held 
trading intercourse with Europeans, such 
an article would most likely have been 
taken out for use again. All the birch- 
trees in the vicinity of the lake had 
been rinded, and. many of those of the 
spruce fir, or var (pinus balsamifera, 
Canadian balsam-tree), had the bark 
taken off, to use the inner part for food, 
as noticed before. 

“« Their wooden repositories for the 
dead are in the most perfect state of 
preservation. These are of different 
constructions, it would appear, accord- 
ing to the rank of the persons entombed. 
In one of them, which resembled a hut, 
ten feet high, and in length and breadth 
nine to ten. In the centre, at the 
height of four or five feet, it was floored 
with square poles,—the roof was co- 
vered with the rinds of trees. and in 
every way it was well secured against 
the weather and the intrusion of wild 
beasts. The bodies of two full-grown 
persons were laid out at length on the 
floor, aud wrapped round with deer- 
skins. One of these bodies appeared 
to have been entombed not longer than 
five or six years. We thought there 
were children also laid in here. On 
first opening this building, by removing 
the posts which formed the ends, our 
curiosity was raised to the highest pitch ; 
but what added to our surprise was the 
discovery of a white deal coffin, con- 
taining a skeleton neatly shrouded in 
white muslin. After a long pause of 
conjecture how such could have been 
here entombed, the idea of Mary 
March occurred to one of the party, 
and the whole mystery was at once 
explained. 

* In this cemetery were deposited a 
variety of articles, in some instances 
the property, in others the representa- 
tions of the property and utensils, and 
of the achievements of the deceased. 
There were two small wooden images 
of a man and woman, no doubt meant 
to represent husband and wife; a small 
doll, which we supposed to represent 
a child (for Mary March had to leave 
her only child behind, which died after 
she was taken); several small models 
of their canoes, two small models of 
boats, an iron axe, a bow, and quiver 
of arrows, were placed by the side of 
Mary March’s husband, and two fire- 
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stones (radiated iron pyrites, from which 
they produce fire, by striking them to- 
gether) lay at his head ; there were also 
various kinds of culinary utensils, 
neatly made of birch rind, and orna- 
mented; and many other things, of 
some of which we did not know the 
use or meaning. 

“ Another mode of sepulture which 
we saw here was, when the body of the 
deceased had been wrapped in birch 
rind, it was, with his property, placed 
on a sort of scaffold about four feet and 
a half from the ground. The scaffold 
was formed of four posts, about seven 
feet high, fixed perpendicularly in the 
ground to sustain a kind of crib, five 
feet and a half in length by four in 
breadth, with a floor made of small 
squared beams laid close together hori- 
zontally, and on which the body and 
property rested. 

‘** A third mode was, when the body, 
bent together, and wrapped in birch- 
rind, was enclosed in a kind of box on 
the ground. The box was made of small 
square posts, laid on each other hori- 
zontally, and notched at the corners to 
make them meet close. It was about 
four feet by three, and two and a half 
feet deep, and well lined with birch 
rind, to exclude the weather from the 
inside. The body lay on its right side. 

‘* A fourth, and the most common 
mode of burying among these people, 
has been to wrap the body in birch 
rind, and cover it over with a heap of 
stones, on the surface of the earth, in 
some retired spot. Sometimes the body, 
thus wrapped up, is put a foot or two 
under the surface, and the spot covered 
with stones. In one place, where the 
ground was sandy and soft, they ap- 
peared to have been buried deeper, and 
no stones placed over the graves. 

* These people appear to have always 
shewn great respect for their dead, and 
the most remarkable remains of them, 
commonly observed by Europeans at 
the sea-coast, are their burying places. 
These are at particular chosen spots ; 
and it is well known that they have 
been in the habit of bringing their dead 
from a distance to them. With their 
women they brought only their clothes. 

“On the north side of the lake, 
opposite the river Exploits, are the ex- 
tremities of two deer-fences, about half 
a mile apart, where they lead to the 
water. It is understood that they di- 
verge many miles in a north-westerly 
direction. The Red Indians make these 
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to lead the deer to the lake, during the 

riodical migration of those animals. 

he Indians, stationing themselves near 
where the deer get into the water to 
swim across, the lake being narrow at 
this end, pursue the animals in their 
canoes, and kill them with spears. In 
this way they secure their winter pro- 
visions before the severity of the winter 
sets in. 

“There were other remains of dif- 
ferent kinds, peculiar to these people, 
met with about this lake. 

“ One night we encamped on the 
foundation of an old Indian wigwam, 
on the extremity of a point of land 
which juts out into the lake, and ex- 
posed to the view of the whole country 
around. A large fire at night is the 
life and soul of such a party as ours ; 
and, when it blazed up at times, I could 
not help observing that two of my In- 
dians evinced uneasiness and want of 
confidence in things around, as if they 
thought themselves usurpers on the 
Red Indian territory. From time im- 
memorial, none of the Indians of the 
other tribes had ever encamped near 
this lake, fearlessly, and as we had 
now done, in the very centre of such 
a country ; the lake and territory adja- 
cent having been always considered to 
belong exclusively to the Red Indians, 
and to have been occupied by them. 
It had been our invariable practice 
hitherto to encamp near hills, and be 
on their summits by the dawn of day, 
to try and discover the morning smoke 
ascending from the Red Indians’ camps ; 
and, to prevent the discovery of our- 
selves, we extinguished our own fire 
always some length of time before 
daylight. 

** Our only and frail hope now left 
of seeing the Red Indians lay on the 
banks of the river Exploits, on our re- 
turn to the sea-coast. 

“The Red Indian Lake discharges 
itself about three or four miles from its 
north-east end ; and its waters form the 
river Exploits. From the lake to the 
sea-coast is considered about seventy 
miles ; and down this noble river the 
steady perseverance and intrepidity of 
my Indians carried me on rafts in four 
days; to accomplish which, otherwise, 
would have required probably two 
weeks. We landed at various places 
on both banks of the river on our way 
down, but found no traces of the Red 
Indians so recent as those seen at the 
portage at Badger Bay, Great Lake, 
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towards the beginning of our excursion. 
During our descent, we had to con- 
struct new rafts at the different water- 
falls. Sometimes we were carried down 
the rapids at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, or more, with considerable risk 
of destruction to the whole party, for 
we were always together on one raft. 

‘“‘ What arrests the attention most, 
in gliding down the stream, is the ex- 
tent of the Indian fences to entrap deer. 
They extend from the lake downwards, 
continuous, on the banks of the river, 
at least thirty miles. There are open- 
ings left here and there for the animals 
to go through, and swim across the river; 
and at these places the Indians were 
stationed, and killed them in the water 
with spears out of their canoes, as at 
the lake. 

“ Here, then, connecting these fences 
with those on the north-west side of the 
lake, is at least forty miles of country, 
easterly and westerly, prepared to in- 
tercept all the deer that pass that way 
in their periodical migrations. It was 
melancholy to contemplate the gigantic, 
yet rude, efforts of a whole primitive 
nation, in their anxiety to provide sub- 
sistence, forsaken and going to decay. 

“There must have been hundreds of 
Red Indians, and that not many years 
ago, to have kept up these fences and 
pounds. As their numbers were less- 
ened, so was their ability to keep 
them up for the purposes intended, 
and now the deer pass the whole line 
unmolested.” 

Mr. Cormack returned tc the mouth 
of the river Exploits on the 29th No- 
vember, after a journey of extraordinary 
fatigue over two hundred and twenty 
miles of the Red Indian territory. He 
collected several articles among the 
deserted encampments and sepulchres ; 
such as several models of canoes, which 
are made of frame-work covered with 
birch rinds, and very high, and pecu- 
liarly formed at the prows, so as to 
form a kind of pigeon-breasted shield 
against arrows ; also bows, spears, a 
complete deer-skin dress; the iron 
pyrites, by means of which they kindled 
fires ; two sculls, that of an old warrior, 
which bore the marks of several wounds, 
one of which had cleaved the lower jaw: 
it, however, reconnected in healing: 
another wound was evidently caused 
by a shot. The other was the scull 
of a female. In both the teeth were 
perfect. 

On his return toSt. John’s, an insti- 
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tution was formed for the purpose, if 
possible, of discovering the Boéothics. 
The Indians who accompanied Mr. 
Cormack were retained on the esta- 
blishment. Since that period they 
and others have made several unsuc- 
cessful journeys. The most hidden 
and wild places among the ravines 
and previously unknown solitudes have 
been penetrated. The furriers have 
advanced into, and in winter occupy, 
the most retired parts of the Red In- 
dian country. The tribe has vanished 
from the face of the earth ; and the tale 
of their extinction forms an infamous 
stigma, a dark series of crimes, in the 
historic pages of both French and 
English colonisation. 

Of the three women who were cap- 
tured at Notre Dame, the youngest was 
living on the return of Mr. Cormack 
from his expedition. Soon after he sent 
to the north, and had her conveyed to 
St. John’s, where he gave her a com- 
fortable asylum in his house. Her name 
in her own language was pronounced 


SHAA-NAAN-DITHIT. 


She was the last of the Boéothics. Her 
person, in height above the middle sta- 
ture, possessed classical regularity of 
form. Her face bore striking similarity 
to that of Napoleon, and the olive cast 
of her complexion added to the resem- 
blance. Her hair was jet black ; her 
finely pencilled brows—her long, dart- 
ing lashes—her dark, vigilant, and pier- 
cing eyes, were all remarkably striking 
and beautiful. Her teeth were white, 
even, and perfectly sound. Her hands 
and feet, small and well formed. She 
never laughed. Her smile was an exer- 
tion to do so, not a feeling. She from 
the first exhibited a predisposition to 
pulmonary disease: yet her appetite 
was sharp, aud she ate more food than 
most European women. Having been 
four years among the English settlers 
in the remote part of the northern coast, 
and being remarkably apt to learn, she 
could, on arriving at St. John’s, make 
herself tolerably well understood in 
English. Great hopes were entertained 
of her becoming the instrument of esta- 
blishing an intercourse with her tribe. 
She, however, constantly persisted in 
refusing to accompany any of the ex- 
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peditions in search of the Boéothies ; 
saying it was an invariable religious 
principle laid down by her people to 
sacrifice to the manes of the victims 
slain by the whites and Mik-maks any 
Boéothic who had been in contact 
with them. 

Mr. Cormack provided her with 
crayons, and teaching her how to use 
them, in a few months she was able to 
represent various subjects which he re- 
quested her to draw relative to the cus- 
toms of her tribe. She always preferred 
red crayons, and with them drew the 

rofiles of various persons of her nation. 

‘hat they were resemblances seems 
probable ; for if taken from her, and if 
afterwards requested to draw the same 
persons, the likenesses exactly resem- 
bled those she previously sketched. 
That of her father was uniformly the 
same — the features, particularly the 
nose, were strictly Roman.* She also 
sketched groups, exhibiting the Boéo- 
thics in their camps, villages, and in 
their canoes; also rude sketches of 
their mode of hunting and snaring 
deer. 

Mr. Cormack gleaned whatever she 
recollected relative to her tribe: the 
traditional account she gave of their 
rupture with the Mik-maks is that 
stated in the beginning of this sketch. 
She related, “that from infancy all her 
nation were taught to cherish animosity 
and revenge against all other people ; 
that this was enforced by narrating, 
during the winter evenings, the innu- 
merable wrongs inflicted on the Boeo- 
thics by the white men and by the 
Mik-maks; that a tradition of old 
times told that the first white men 
that came over the great lake were 
from the good spirit, and that those 
who came next were sent by the bad 
spirit; and that if the Boéothics made 
peace and talked with the white men 
which belonged to the bad spirit, or 
with the Mik-maks, who also belonged 
to the bad spirit, that they would not, 
after they died, go to the happy island, 
nor hunt, nor fish, nor feast in the 
country of the good spirit, which was 
far away, where the sun went down 
behind the mountains.” 

Her tribe believed that the aurora 
borealis consisted of happy messengers 


* IT have a copy of Suetonius (printed at Amsterdam in 1497), which belonged 
to Gibbon, and which I purchased among other books last summer, 1834, at the sale 
of his library, at Lausanne; in it, the medallion profile of Tiberius is nearly an 
exact resemblance of that which Shaa-naan-dithit sketched of her father. 
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that came from the good spirit to watch 
over the Boéothics; and that the spi- 
rits of the dead came also back to 
watch over the actions of their living 
friends. 

She said “ her father and her lover 
and her mother were with the good 
spirit, and that she would go there too ; 
but that she would not go back to the 
Red Indian Lake, because she would 
be killed there, and not be buried with 
the things she should want for her 
journey.” 

She declared that it was impossible 
for any of her tribe to exist much longer. 
Her reasons were satisfactory. At the 
time when she and the other two females 
surrendered, the tribe had been re- 
duced to so small a number that they 
were unable to keep up the deer-fences ; 
and being driven from the shores, and 
from the fish and the oysters, and the 
nests of water-fowl, their means of ex- 
istence were completely cut off. The 
athletic man shot so barbarously, in 
the winter of 1819, was the most 
powerful leader and hunter of the tribe. 
Her brother, mother, sister, and a young 
child, were shot the summer before that 
year, when attempting to reach an 
island, in a canoe, to collect the eggs 
of wild fowl. Her father, who had 
been a chief and a swift hunter, died 
some moons after; and her lover, at a 
time when they were perishing for want 
of food, followed a deer for some days 
over the country, which was covered 
with snow, and, lying down to rest, 
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he fell asleep and was frozen to death. 
Shaa-naan-dithit must at the time have 
been little more than sixteen years of 
age ; and she and her lover’s two sisters 
were left helpless and destitute of food 
during one of the most severe winters 
remembered. All the inland waters 
and the bays were frozen up; the snow 
lay several feet deep on the ground. 
Impelled by hunger, they ventured to 
the coast, and were, as has been stated, 
captured. The other women died soon 
after. She, although her youth adapted 
her more readily to a new mode of 
living, was never after in good health ; 
and, as she grew up, her predisposition 
to consumption—a disease common, it 
appears, to her tribe—was apparently 
sapping her vitals. Her manners were 
easy and graceful—her temper gene- 
rally calm; but on occasions, when 
some of the servants treated her, as she 
thought, with disrespect, her fierce In- 
dian spirit kindled—the savage eye 
darted fire and vengeance; and the 
uniform kindness of Mr. Cormack 
alone would subdue the tempest which 
raged in the bosom of Shaa-naan-dithit. 
He had occasion to return to Eng- 
land, and during his absence the attor- 
ney-general of the colony took her to 
his house. Consumption now crept 
rapidly through her frame ; she became 
uneasy in her new dwelling, and was 
carried to the hospital, where, a few 
weeks afterwards, on the 6th June, 1829, 
expired THE LAST OF THE Boioruics, 
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HEBREW IDYLS. 


No. VII. 


THE BRIDE: A DRAMATIC IDYL. 


Persons. 


THE BRIDEGROOM. 

THE BRIDE. 

Chorus of Virgins, her attendants. 

The Followers of the Bridegroom. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN, the royal messenger (wopmmraiog ). 
Vine-dressers, &c. 


Scene.— The Inclosure of the Palace and Royal Gardens. 


Norr.—Some critical and explanatory Notes have been prepared, but from their 
length they are necessarily omitted. 


SCENE L 
Bripr, Vircins, and CHAMBERLAIN ; afterwards, BripEGROOM. 


BRIDE. 
Wirx softest kisses let his mouth kiss mine. 


CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yea! for thy love will sweeter be than wine. 
VIRGINS. 
Yea! for to him thy own peculiar bloom 
Is fragrant as the sweets which thee perfume. 
The Virgins love thee, for thy name is gone 
Abroad, like a poured perfume. 
BRIDE. 
Lead me on. 
VIRGINS. 
We hasten after thee. 
BRIDE. 
But me the King 
Himself will to his inner chamber bring. 
VIRGINS, 
In singing thee will we lift up the voice, 
Exulting praise thee, praising thee rejoice. 
Thy love is sweeter than the fragrant wine, 
And like the morn thy loveliness doth shine. 
BRIDE. 
Black am I— 
VIRGINS. 
Beautiful — 
BRIDE. 
As Kedar’s tents. 
VIRGINS. 
As the King’s curtains and habiliments. 
BRIDE. 
Oh, look not on me,—I am black to see; 
The scorching sun hath much discoloured me. 
My kindred heaped me with contempt and hate ; 
The sons of my own mother made me wait, 
And watch the vineyards,—so their scorn was shewn : 
I watched the vineyards, nor was one mine own. 
Where dost thou feed the flock, my soul’s own sweet ! 
Where put to shelter from the noontide heat ? 
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Why should I like a muffled stranger be 

’Mid flocks of others, while I search for thee? 
VIRGINS. 

Fairest of women, if thou canst not tell, 

Follow the flock-track — it will guide thee well ; 

Or feed thy kids the shepherds’ tents beside, 

Where, till he come, none ill shall thee betide. 


BRIDEGROOM (meeting them). 


I likened thee, my love, on thy advancing, 

To the proud steeds in Pharaoh’s chariot prancing. 

Thy cheeks reflect the sheen of jewels rare, 

Set in thine ears, and on thy forehead fair ; 

Thy neck with beads is beautiful— but we 

Richer adornment will have made for thee, 

A dress of costly stuff and precious things, 

With silver studs and golden borderings. 
BRIDE. 

I on the King threw nard of pleasant smell,— 

The nard was sweeter as on him it fell. 

To me my dearest, my beloved one, 

A perfume is of myrrh and cinnamon ; 

Therefore my love betwixt my breasts shall lie 

Through all the night, as precious spicery. 

Sweet is my love to me, within his bower, 

As is En-gedi’s clustering hennah-flower. 

BRIDEGROOM. 

Lo! thou art passing beautiful, my love,— 

Lo! beautiful, with eyes o’ the turtle dove. 
BRIDE. 

What beauty, my beloved, in thee is seen! 

How sweet our flowery bed ! how fresh the green! 

How blooms our carpet with its lively woof! 

Cedars the beams, and cypresses the roof! 

I am a wild flower of the open field — 

A lily of the sort the valleys yield. 

BRIDEGROOM. 

A lily in the midst of thorns, my fair ! 

If any with the daughters thee compare. 
BRIDE. 

And thou amid the sons, compared with these, 

Art as the citron midst the forest trees. 

I longed to make its shadow my retreat, 

And to my taste its fruit will be—how sweet! 

Oh, bring me to the banquet-house, and raise 

Love's banner o’er me with its starry blaze. 

Ob, bring me citrons, cordials—for I need 

Refection,— I am faint with love, indeed ! 

Under my head his left arm doth uphold me, 

His right doth softly, tenderly infold me. 

Ob, by the does, and fawns that follow them, 

I charge you, daughters of Jerusalem ! 

Let not the slumber of my love be shaken ; 

Stir not, I charge you, till himself awaken. 


SCENE II. 


Brive and Vircins. 
BRIDE. 


’Twas my love's voice! he comes! behold him leaping 


Upon the mountains, o’er the hillocks sweeping ! 
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As light of foot as any fawn is he,— 
Fleet as the roebuck —and he speeds to me! 

He stood behind our fence and peeped, secure 
Of welcome, through the flowery coverture, 
And at the lattice shewed his lovely head, 
And tenderly to me, his true love, said,— 
“‘ Arise, and come! my loved and lovely one : 
For, lo! the winter o’er, the rain is gone; 
The ground is garnished with the bloom of flowers ; 
The birds are singing in the groves and bowers ; 
Her love-song now the turtle-dove distils ; 
Its fruit with richest juice the fig-tree fills ; 
The new vine-blossoms scent the clear calm air 
With sweetest fragrance: rise and come, my fair! 
My dove, that in the clefts of rocks dost hide, 
Where to the spoiler entrance is denied. 
Speak to me, love, and let thy face appear— 
Lovely thy face, and sweet thy voice to hear. 

‘* My vineyard-keepers ! watch the vines with care, 
And take the foxes which for spoil repair, 
Or else they will the tender grapes devour, 
And leave no vintage for the vintage-hour.” 
** My love is mine, and I am his indeed ; 
Will not my love among the lilies feed ? 
Stay till the day breathe, and the shadows flee,— 
Stay with me, my beloved, and comfort me !” 
But as I spake, he turned him to depart — 
On Bether’s tops so bounds the startled hart. 

I sought my dearest on my bed at night ; 
I sought, but could not find my soul’s delight. 
I said,—* I will arise, and to and fro 
In quest of my beloved one will go. 
Him will I seek ’mid night’s uncertain shades, 
In the broad places and the colonnades. 
Where has he gone and left his love behind him ?” 
I rose and sought him, but I could not find him. 
The nightly watchers, as they went their round, 
Me running all about at random found. 
* Tell me! oh tell me, watchers of the night, 
Have ye! oh have ye seen my soul’s delight ?” 
Scarce had I passed them when my love I found, 
And round him eagerly my arms I wound ; 
Nor would release him from my fond embrace, 
Until [ brought him to my mother’s place. 
Oh, by the does and fawns that follow them, 
I charge you, daughters of Jerusalem ! 
Let not the slumber of my love be shaken ; 
Stir not, I charge you, till himself awaken. 


SCENE III. 
Vircins ; afterwards, Bripecroom and Brive. 


FIRST VIRGIN (on sight of the Bride with the bridal train). 
Who is it from the desert comes, 
Like to a cloud of smoke, which gums, 
Bought from the merchant store, dispense — 
A smoke of myrrh and frankincense ? 
SECOND VIRGIN. 
It is the royal palanquin ! 
Around it sixty men are seen, 
Of Israel’s warriors famed afar, 
Sixty swordsmen, trained to war. 
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Each has his sword upon his thigh, 
Lest some fear of night be nigh. 
The palanquin King Solomon 

Had made from wood of Lebanon. 
The feet are made of silver ; 

Of cloth of gold the cushion ; 

The hangings are of purple ; 

The inside is Mosaic, 

Inlaid with many a broidered gem, 
Love-mottoes over every one: 

The daughters of Jerusalem 
Embroidered it for Solomon. 


THIRD VIRGIN (on sight of the King coming to meet his Bride). 
Daughters of Sion! look and see— 
Who cometh yonder? who is he? 
Lo! the crowned King appearing, 
And the golden circle wearing, 
With the which his mother crowned him, 
On the day whereon he bound him 
By the holy marriage-vows 
To his lovely, loving spouse. 


Enter Bripecroom and Brive. 


BRIDEGROOM (having lifted her veil). 
Lo! my beloved, thou art fair, most fair ; 
Thine eyes are doves’ eyes ; and thy clustering hair 
With many a rich and glossy ringlet floats, 
Thy head adorning, as a flock of goats, 
In many a cluster hanging from the height, 
Glistens on Gilead in the morning-light. 
Thy teeth are white and even, like the sheep, 
Twin-bearing ewes, which from the wash-pool leap, 
When they are shorn; thy mouth with beauty glows ; 
Like scarlet threads, thy lips their bloom disclose ; 
Thy cheeks from out thy tresses shine to view, 
Rich in their tint as the pomegranate’s hue. 
Thy neck is like the tower beheld afar 
Which David built to keep the spoils of war ; 
Within the stately tower are hung to ken 
A thousand shields—all shields of mighty men. 
Thy breasts are like twin fawns one mother bred, 
That sport and feed upon the lily-bed. 
Till the day breathe, and night be passed away 
Upon this myrrh-hill I my head will lay, 
And on this mound of frankincense will be. 
Fair art thou, love! there is no spot in thee. 






SCENE IV. 


Bripecroom, Brive, Vircins, and the Bripecroom’s CoMPANIONs. 











BRIDEGROOM. 
Hither, my partner, my espoused one,— 

Hither, hie hither, sweet, from Lebanon. 

From steep Amana look securely down, 

From Senir’s top, and Hermon’s lofty crown ; 

And from the lions’ dens, and from the height 

Of the Pard-mountains, fearless, cast thy sight. 

My spouse, my sister! thou hast touched my heart, 
Hast touched my bosom in the inmost part. 

One look of thy dear eyes—one graceful turn 

Of thy fair neck, has made me inly yearn. 
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How pleasant is thy love, fair sister mine ! 
And how much better is thy love than wine! 
Sweeter the odours which thy robes dispense 
Than are all perfumes, spices, frankincense. 
Thy lovely mouth pure milk and honey fill,— 
The virgin honey thy sweet lips distil. 

Thy garments a delicious odour shed, 

Like that of Lebanon’s dew-sparkling head. 

A fenced and sheltered garden is my fair— 

A fountain sealed—a spring locked up with care. 
In thy rich garden are pomegranates found ; 
All sorts of precious fruits therein abound ; 
Hennah, and nard, and saffron,—incense-trees, 
Aloes, and myrrh, and all choice spiceries. 
Thy garden has within itself a rill 

That with refreshment all its life doth fill— 

A spring of living waters; and thereon 

Run down the trickling streams from Lebanon. 


BRIDE. 

Awake, O north-wind ; gently breathe about, 
Thou south, that from the spice-trees may flow out 
Their sweetest odours. Come, my love, and eat 
The pleasant fruits within thy cool retreat. 


BRIDEGROOM. 

Into my garden I am come to thee ; 

My myrrh and spices have I gathered me; 

Have eaten honey from the comb; and wine 

Have drunk with milk. Come in, companions mine! 
Come, eat and drink ; here plenty never ends ; 

Drink ye, yea, drink abundantly, my friends ! 


SCENE V. 


Brive and Vircins; afterwards, BRIDEGROOM. 
> 


BRIDE. 

I was asleep, but soon my heart awoke ; 

My love was knocking —it was he that spoke : 

** Open to me, my gentle one and true, 

My undefiled ! my head is filled with dew, 

My hair is heavy with the drops of night,— 

Open, my dove, my darling, and delight !” 

‘*¢ Must I now rouse me from my slumber sweet, 
Put on my raiment, and defile my feet ?” 

Through the door-hole he tried to raise the latch ; 
The bar was fixed, the peg was in the catch. 

I yearned towards him, and myself I roused, 

And rose to open to my own espoused. 

My hand dropped myrrh, pure myrrh my fingers dropped 
On the door-latch, which had his entrance stopped. 
I opened to him—but I was alone; 

My soul was faint, because my love was gone. 

I sought, but found him not; I called his name, 
He answered not: the nightly watchers came, 

And when they found me, they my face would see,— 
They raised my veil, they struck me, wounded me. 
I charge you, Virgins, if ye chance to find 

My own beloved, bear my charge in mind ; 
Whatever else ye tell him, tell him this, 

That I am love-sick, and my love is his. 
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VIRGINS. 
Fairest of women! what is thy beloved 

More than another, that thou thus art moved ? 
What better than another’s dear is he, 

That we receive so strict a charge from thee? 


BRIDE. 

Fair is he with his cheeks of ruddy hue, 

Among ten thousand eminent to view. 

With purest gold his faultless head compare ; 
Black as a raven floats his clustering hair. 

His eyes like milk-white doves, that flock beside 
The streamlet, bathing in the shallow tide ; 

His cheeks like garden-beds, which spice-flowers fill ; 
His lips like lilies, which sweet myrrh distil ; 

His hands like rings of gold, inlaid and bright 
With the clear sparkle of the chrysolite ; - 
His body like a frame of ivory made, 

And with a blaze of sapphires overlaid. 

His legs like marble pillars to behold, 

And fitly set on pedestals of gold. 

His goodly presence is like Lebanon, 

And like the cedar-trees which grow thereon ; 
Sweet is the mouth, and sweets his words express ; 
And he is altogether loveliness. 

This is my own beloved, my precious gem, 

My partner, daughters of Jerusalem ! 


VIRGINS. 
Fairest of women! whitherward went he? 
Thy love, thy partner, will we seek with thee. 


BRIDE (recollecting where he has probably retired). 
He to his garden went, within the bowers 
To feed, and from the beds to gather flowers. 
I am all his; he dearly loveth me; 
Among the garden lilies feedeth he. 


BRIDEGROOM (who meets them going to the garden). 


Fair as Jerusalem art thou to sight, 

And beautiful as Tirzah, my delight ; 

And dazzling as an army’s bright array, 

With streaming banners marching on the way. 

Oh, turn aside thy tender eyes, my fair ; 

They have o’ercome me; and thy clustering hair 
With many a rich and glossy ringlet floats, 

Thy head adorning, as a flock of goats, 

In many a cluster hanging from the height, 
Glistens on Gilead in the morning light. 

Thy teeth are white and even, like the sheep, 
Twin-bearing ewes, which from the wash-pool leap ; 
Thy cheeks from out thy tresses shine to view, 
Rich in their tint as the pomegranate’s hue. 

A bloom of virgins in the palace shines, 

And threescore queens and fourscore concubines ; 
But like my perfect one there is none other ; 

The only one, the choice one of her mother. 

The virgins saw her, and pronounced her blest ; 
The queens and concubines her praise expressed — 
** Who looks forth like the morning fresh and bright ; 
Fair as the moon; clear as the sun’s pure light ; 
And shining like the starry hosts on high, 

That march along the pathway of the sky ?”” 
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SCENE VI. 
Baipe, Vircins, Bripecroom, and his COMPANIONS. 


BRIDE. 
I to my sheltered garden went, to view 
The fruits that in the happy valley grew ; 
To see if the pomegranate-buds were blown, 
And the young tendrils of the vine were grown. 
Ere I knew why I ran away in dread,— 
The chariots of Aminadib so fled. 

COMPANIONS. 
Return, Salome! turn, that we may see 
The bloom of loveliness that shines in thee. 
BRIDE. 

Why would you see Salome? why with song 
And dance would ye attend her steps along? 


VIRGINS (having withdrawn with the Bride into a pavilion, they begin to 
undress her). 

How beautiful thy feet are in thy shoon! 
What true proportions all thy limbs attune ; 
Set in their sockets —as a workman’s care 
Sets.in their moulding jewels rich and rare. 
Thy waist is like a goblet filled with wine ; 
Thy body like a heap of wheat, which twine 
The freshest lilies ; thy twin breasts appear 
Like the twin fawns of the sequestered deer. 
Thy graceful neck is to the gazer’s eye 
Like a fine tower of polished ivory ; 
The pools of Heshbon in a cloudless day 
Shine clearly, and thine eyes are clear as they ; 
Thy nose, so beautifully formed, doth grace 
With due proportion thy well-featured face,— 
Like the conspicuous tower that stands upon 
The jutting crest of lofty Lebanon, 
Looking towards Damascus ; on thy neck 
Thy head is set like Carmel, which bedeck 
Thy braided tresses, with their glossy die, 
Rich as the royal purple canopy. 
But while the beauties of his queen we sing, 
Lo! in the antechamber waits the King. 


BRIDEGROOM (entering the pavilion). 
ITow fair art thou! how fashioned for delight ! 
In loveliness and grace how exquisite ! 
Like to a palm-tree is thy graceful shape ; 
Thy breasts are like the clusters of the grape. 
I will the palm-tree in my clasp unfold, 
And on its boughs will gently lay my hold. 
And now thy breasts like clustering grapes will be ; 
Thy breath like blossoms of the citron-tree ; 
And thy soft speech, that trickles from thy mouth, 
Like the sweet vintage of the gushing south. 
BRIDE. 
Let my speech ever flow for thee like wine, 
Soft, sweet, and sparkling —I am wholly thine. 
I am my love’s, and evermore shall be ; 
And my desire is ever towards thee. 
Love! let us now into the country hie, 
And in the villages at night we’ll lie ; 
And in the morning will inspect our vines, 
See if the tendril the green stem entwines, 
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And mark what blossom ’mid the green appears, 
What budding promise the pomegranate bears. 
With fruit delicious will I thee content, 

And mandrake-apples of a pleasant scent. 
New fruits and old are hanging near our door, 
All which for thee have I laid up in store. 

Oh, that thou wert e’en as a little brother, 
Sucking the dear breasts of my tender mother ! 
Then would I go and find thee in the street, 
Fearing no scorn, and give thee kisses sweet. 
Then would I lead about my precious boy, 
And to my mother’s house conduct my joy. 
Juice of pomegranates, and spice-flavoured wine, 
The juice of fruits, my dearest, should be thine. 
Under my head his left arm will he place, 

Me with his right will tenderly embrace. 

Stir not, ye virgins, lest his rest be shaken ; 

Stir not, I charge you, till himself awaken. 






SCENE VII. 


Brive, VirGins, BRIpEGROOM, VINE-DRESSERS. 




















VIRGINS. 
Who cometh from the wild in beauty’s sheen, 
That, as she walks, doth on her partner lean ? 
BRIDEGROOM. 
When thou wert outcast, and none pitied thee, 
I raised thee up beneath this citron-tree ; 
Here was it that I raised thee up again, 
E’en where thy mother brought thee forth in pain. 
BRIDE. 
Oh ! set meas a signet on thy heart, 
And on thine arm—thence never more to part. 
BRIDEGROOM. 
Yea, love is strong as death, strong as the gates 
Of Hades —never love its zeal abates ; 
The darts thereof are as the darts of fire ; 
Floods cannot quench this vehement desire. 
If one for love would all he hath bestow, 
He would be scorned —love is not bartered so. 
BRIDE. 
We have a little sister, small and lean, 
In whom no budding womanhood is seen ; 
When she is spoken for, what shall we do, 
When the contracted lover comes to woo ? 
BRIDEGROOM. 
She is a wall—and on it there shall be 
Two towers of silver for all men to see; 
She is a door, and shall be fitly graced 
With plates of cedar carefully incased. 
BRIDE. 
I am a wall, provided with the towers ; 
Thine eye smiles on me, and my beauty flowers! 
A vineyard in Baal-Hammon has the King ; 
He lets it out, and yearly doth it bring 
A thousand silver shekels; mine 7’ the field 
Before me, shall to thee like profit yield. 
A thousand shekels shall be kept for thee ; 
Two hundred more shall for the keepers he. 
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ONE OF THE VINE-DRESSERS. 
Oh! thou in sweetness all the sweets excelling, 
That art within the pleasant gardens dwelling ; 
The vine-dressers are listening to thy voice, 
Oh ! let me hear it, that I may rejoice. 

BRIDE. 

Make haste, my partner, hasten unto me ; 
Be like the fawn, and like the roebuck be, 
That bounds upon the mountain-tops, where grow 
The incense-trees, and where the spices blow. 


No. VIII. 
A SONG OF LOVES. 


As the clear water from a shady spring, 
Gush from my heart my love-thoughts of the King ; 
And as a ready writer's pen, my tongue 
Sings Him for ever worthy to be sung. 
Fairer than human ! love and grace divine 
Flow in thy mouth— God’s blessing ever thine! 
Most mighty! gird thy sword upon thy thigh ; 
Come with thy glory and thy majesty ! 
True, meek, and righteous, ride and prosper thou ! 
And on thy right hand place a Terror now! 
Sharp are thine arrows—sharp the Vengeance flies, 
And smites before thee all thine enemies. 
The sceptre of all power is thine alone ; 
Thy throne, O God! an everlasting throne. 
Goodness thou lovest, good is thy delight, 
And wickedness is hateful in thy sight ; 
Therefore on thee doth God, thy god, outpour, 
Above thy fellows, gladness evermore. 
From ivory palaces young Beauty showers 
Odour of spice and quintessence of flowers ; 
Thy robes are fragrant from the sweets they fling, 
And thou art glad because they love their King. 
Daughters of kings attend thy royal state, 
And in thy presence dutifully wait ; 
And on thy right hand sits thy chief delight, 
The dove-eyed Queen in gold of Ophir bright. 
Hearken, O daughter! for thy gracious spouse 
Forget thy people and thy father's house. 
So shall the King for thee his consort yearn, 
Desire thy beauty, and thy love return. 
He is thy lord, and thou with graces trim 
From his free love derived, must worship Him. 
The daughter of proud Tyre shall bring her gift ; 
In prayer to thee the rich their voices lift. 
The daughter of the King is pure and true, 
In golden garments radiant to the view. 
Dressed in her robes with broidering needles wrought, 
She with her virgins shall to thee be brought. 
With gladness comes the pomp in royal state, 
Enters, rejoicing, at the palace-gate. 
From thee shall princely sons derive their birth, 
The princes and the governors of earth. 
Thine is the glory fails not, nor decays — 
Through endless ages everlasting praise ! 
M. J, CHapMan. 
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Tue thinking portion of the public 
must have felt considerable uneasiness, 
and the rest of mankind lost itself in 
vain conjecture, to account for the 
glaring fact of our having for several 
months back stopped the supplies from 
Watergrasshill, and discontinued our 
accustomed issues of Prout Paper. It 
were hard, in sooth, to cloak so ob- 
vious a deficit in the economy of our 
immortal Magazine; and we therefore 
fain admit that, as far as these valuable 
documents are concerned, Recina hath 
since November last exhibited what 
scientific men are agreed to denomi- 
nate “a solution of continuity” —while 
grammarians describe such appearance 
by the established formula, ‘ hiatus 
valde deflendus’’—the same being called 
by Lady Morgan “a hole in the ballad.” 
No doubt Glorvina’s vernacular phrase- 
ology properly describes the true nature 
ofthe case: nor can we account for the 
circumstance otherwise than by laying 
the blame on a Fraserian, who went off 
last autumn to Italy, taking with him 
the key of the chest. A gaping void 
was thus occasioned in the periodical 
literature of the land —an awful chasm, 
to fill up which no “ Roman” has been 
found willing to devote himself to the 
infernal gods. Our known abhorrence 
of forgery, in all its branches, has pre- 
vented us from applying to the smiths 
(James or Horace). The coffer has 
remained unopened, and the vacuum 
unclosed. 

_ Even had we been disposed to prac- 
tise an imposition on the public, the 
thing, in this instance, were impossible, 
Prout’s chest and its contents being 
Matters apart and unique: nor could 
any modern homme de lettres be found 

VOL. XIII. NO. LXXV. 


to personate successfully our viewr de 
la montagne. 

To bend the bow of Ulysses, to 
wield the gridiron of Cobbett, to re- 
vive the sacred pigeon of Mahomet, 
to reinflate the bagpipe of Ossian, to 
reproduce the meal-tub of Titus Oates, 
or (when Dan goes to his long account) 
to get up a begging-box, must neces- 
sarily be hopeless speculations. Under 
the management of the original and 
creative genius these contrivances may 
work well; but they invariably fail in 
the hands of copyists or imitators. 

This affords us a desirable oppor- 
tunity of animadverting on the erro- 
neous theories of a new weekly period- 
ical called Fraser’s Literary Chronicle, 
in the fifth number of which appeared 
a polyglott “ Lament of all Nations on 
the Death of the late Mr. Simpson,” 
the renowned Master of Ceremonies at 
Vauxhall. In the ecumenic grief for 
Simpson we cordially concur — great 
men are in fact becoming every day 
more scarce among us — 


€ We are fallen on evil days ;— 
Star after star decays ;” 


but we cannot approve of the arrange- 
ment proposed for supplying the defi- 
ciency. Not attending to the fact, that 
a truly original character can have no 
successor in whatever peculiar depart- 
ment of excellence he has made his 
own, this imaginative chroniqueur has 
indulged in the fanciful contemplation 
of various personages undertaking to 
fill the vacant office; and finally hits, 
with curious infelicity, on a ci-devant 
Lord High Chancellor of England, as 
the best qualified of the numerous 
aspirants for the empty cock hat. We 
AA 
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give insertion to this “ lament,” that 
all may judge of its absurdity. 


Ergo tuporvum periit MAGISTER 

Et suburbani moderator horti, 

Arbiter Simpson elegantiarum, 
Ivit ad orcum. 


Jamque vulgaris petit umbra manes, 

Splendido frontem minor heu galero, 

Nec senis dextram regit, ut solebat, 
Aurea virga. 


Horrida turba male mixtus errat, 

Nec salutantem tenet hortus illum 

Ampliis noster, neque dirigentem, 
Publica festa. 


Quis viri tanti poterit subire, 
Munus et dirum reparare damnum? 
Quem vocat Vauxhall mage candidatum, 
Sede vacante? 
Cui dabit partes nemus hoc habendi 
Jupiter? tandem venias precamur 
Are mendicos humeros onustus, 
Suavis O’Connell. 


Sive tu mavis benedicte Roebuck, 
Quem decor lingua notat et venustas, 
Quippe deposcunt ea delicatos, 

Munera mores. 
Sive mutata veterem figuri, 
Simpsoneo in terris imitaris, alte 
Curie preses, patiens vocari 

** Brougham et Vauxhall.” 


Sumat Hewricvs vacuos honores, 

Hic amet dici pater atque preses, 

Ceetui quando procerum preesse, 
Curia non vult, 


The writer of these Sapphics evi- 
dently takes it as a matter of course 
that, on the extinction or disappearance 
of any shining light, an equivalent may 
be readily found in some fresh !umi- 
nary; or that, as among the torch- 
carriers (3¢30vx%e) of old, the transfer 
of Simpson’s gold-headed cane to the 
hands that whilome wielded with such 
becoming dignity the chancellor’s mace, 
were a natural and feasible operation. 
This is a grave mistake. The process 
would, if generally adopted, produce 
unspeakable confusion in the social 
and political world. It is in vain to 
argue that some men are endowed by 
nature with such prodigious versatility 
of talent, that it is to them a matter 
of indifference whether they fill the 
highest situation on what is called 
the bench (scamnum), or preside as 
tutelary genius over a garden— Furum 
aviumque maxima formido. This may 
be very well as far as they are con- 
cerned; but the public likes to see 
every one in his proper place, the 
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“ fitness of things” being best pro- 
moted by such arrangement. Nostra- 
damus, arrayed in the solemn accou- 
trements of his profession, and engaged 
in the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the rustics of France, forms 
in our mind’s eye an impersonation 
of individual excelience distinct, one, 
and indivisible. Petronius Arbiter sup- 
plies another. Brougham and Simp- 
son may have each had a particula of 
the aura divinior which dwelt in the 
corporeal envelope of their great pre- 
decessors ; but the metempsychosis, in 
any fuller sense, can never be said to 
take place: much less (as in the pro- 
posed transmission of the M. C. ship 
of Vauxhall) cau the functions of the 
one at all coalesce in our imagination, 
or amalgamate with the attributions of 
the other. Some fancy they can per- 
ceive, in the quarter alluded to, a coun- 
terpart of the illustrious Lord Verulam. 
As we just said, there are points of re- 
semblance ; but the ingenuity of Plu- 
tarch would be expended in vain on 
eking out these points into an histo- 
rical parallel. A cracked barrel-organ 
has a term in common with the * No- 
vum Organum ;” and the merest gam- 
mon may claim some sort of affinity to 
Bacon. 

In the annals of literary, as well as 
political impostorship, we apprehend 
the same trick will be rarely found to 
succeed twice; and a remarkable in- 
stance just now occurs in the untimely 
end of the “ Roebuck Pamphlets,” 
which we find registered in the bills 
of periodical mortality. A case far 
more akin to Prout’s Papers suggests 
itself to us, in that of the “ Persian 
Letters,” which, at their first appear- 
ance in 1721, carried Paris by storm, 
and, from the bold effrontery of their 
mock orientalisms, led to a general 
belief in their authenticity. The con- 
sequence was obvious. Fuites nous 
des ‘ lettres Persannes” was the in- 
junction of every French bookseller 
to his hack. The idea was quickly 
caught up, and worked out into in- 
numerable forms ; but none produced 
the effect wrought on gentle readers 
when Montesquieu’s youthful produc- 
tion first beamed on the dulness of con- 
temporary publication. Chinese Letters, 
Lettres Peruviennes, the Turkish Spy, 
Don Espriella’s Letters from England, 
and Anacharsis in Greece, were some 
of the numerous maggots hatched into 
life by the brilliant ray of that ori- 
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ginal conception ; an “ illustrious fo- 
reigner’s” opinion of things in general 
became the received vehicle of convey- 
ing gossip, criticism, and information. 
But it was in the nature of things that 
little of the primeval spark should 
have communicated itself to the slimy 
spawn that crawled into being under the 
warm influence of Montesquieu’s crea- 
tive fancy ; and inalate specimen, called 
Pencillings by the Way, written under 
the fictitious character of an American 
altaché, may be seen how wofully the 
information and the criticism have de- 
parted from that species of composi- 
tion, leaving gossip alone as the flat 
and unprofitable residuum. 

These considerations have deterred 
us from adopting the practice, too pre- 
valent in the world of letters, of per- 
sonating a dead or favourite writer, 
and so deluding the public by sup- 
positious authorship. Hence, since the 
above-mentioned epoch (viz. the Elegira 
of the Key), no paper has been sent 
abroad by us under the character of 
Prout: the chest has remained 


“ Lone as the hung-up lute, that ne’er 
hath spoken 

Since the sad day its master chord was 
broken.” 


Meantime our country correspond- 
ents have waxed clamorous at the ces- 
sation of these monthly essays, in a way 
that abundantly testified the serious 
nature of the privation. Marce Tulli, 
quid agis? was of old the searching 
interrogatory addressed by all Italy to 
her consul, in the heated imagination 
of Cicero (Cat. IV.) The same ques- 
tion has been put to us, in black and 
white, from every quarter of the empire. 
Brute dormis? was the billet-dour flung 
into the /ectica of a reluctaut and justly 
hesitating conspirator, by some kind 
friend, anxious in those days, like 
many a patriot in our own 


** To make the fun stir,” 


at the risk and peril of another. To 
us the same challenge has been con- 
veyed, with a less tragic intent, though 
in equally laconic form, viz. : 
‘* Father Prout, 
What are ye about ?” 


an exhortatory couplet from the pen of 
Jerdan, the illustrious gazetteer. 

All have not confined themselves to 
exhortation. Some folks have got it 
into their heads that we are not at 
liberty to withhold these “ Papers” 
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from the public, and that Prout’s coffer 
should of right be, like the crown of 
these realms, merely “held in trust-for 
the benefit of the people.” Our claim 
to these posthumous treasures is not 
recognised, unless subject, as hitherto, 
to monthly dividends; and the stop- 
page is viewed as an attempt to de- 
fraud a host of creditors. By the Lord! 
from the tenor of some communications, 
it would be supposed that the pillar at 
the end of the street was erected to 
Oxtver Yorke, and not to a far more 
illustrious personage. 

It were useless to remonstrate with 
these people. Such continued and 
merciless exigency would probably 
refuse to old Homer, were he under 
their control, the enjoyment of an 
occasional nap, or to Milton his usual 
idle season, which, we believe, regu- 
larly came on about the equinox. 
They would have us shower down 
Prout papers on the world all the year 
round, with the facility and profusion 
of “ leaf-shaking ” Pelion— 


TindAsov tsvoosPuarov. 


strew the 
foliage of 


They would require us to 
paths of literature with the 
Watergrasshill, 


“« Thick as autumnal leaves 
Ta Vallombrosa.” 


With them we do not stop to reason 
or apologise; but content ourselves 
with repeating that we are sorry to 
have been under the necessity, for the 
reason already assigned, of disobliging, 
during the late recess, the numerous 
admirers of our old gentleman; the 
editing of whose MSS. we hope shortly 
to resume, to the satisfaction of the 
public — 


‘« Carmina tum melius cum venerit ipse 
canemus.” 


Nevertheless, it strikes us there has 
been no lack of appropriate publica- 
tions, pending the interruption of our 
series, while Sol was in his apogee, 
and while the town was empty. The 
interval has, for instance, been made 
jocund by the simultaneous concert of 
those innocent and playful vocalists, the 
ANNUALS, who, with instinctive saga- 
city, have selected that period for their 
praiseworthy performances. ‘ Soft was 
the strain,” as the poet of the Deserted 
Village says of them, when, in the 
spirit of prophecy, he enumerates their 
several characteristics — 
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** At evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid 
sung ; 
The tuneful cow that lowed to meet her 
oung ; 
The playful children just let loose from 
school ; 
The noisy ducks that gabbled o’er the 
pool.” 


All these melodious outpourings, we 
think, amply compensated for the 
silence of the father, and soothed the 
ear of the deserted metropolis with 
an agreeable diversion or diversity of 
sound — 


** All these in sweet succession sought 
the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale 
had made.” 


In the meantime, we have not been 
idle. We have recogitated and re- 
perused—we have “collected and 
arranged.” The mere transitory enjoy- 
ment of good things has not sufficed to 
satisfy or to satiate us; and we know 
we will readily find excuse and sym- 
pathy, if we acknowledge to have cast 
a lingering look of retrospection on our 
bygone jollifications with the pastor of 
Watergrasshill. In the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus (1. ii. p. 109), there 
is a sentiment attributed to Sardana- 
palus, which, in a literary sense, we 
are tempted to adopt, as expressive of 
what we experienced in ruminating 
over these classic recollections — 


Kus’ exw ove’ sharyor xas sPulgicm xaos wer’ 
sewros 

Treay’ srabov ra ds rodra xa orCia ware 
AtAuMras. 


Which Greek couplet has had the dis- 
tinguished honour of having been trans- 
lated by no less a distinguished versifier 
than Cicero, whose Latin distich is to 
the following effect : 


‘* Hec habeo que edi, queque exsaturata 
libido 
Hausit at ECCE JACENT QUANTA ET PRE- 


CLARA RELICTA !” 


Whereupon, though Aristotle has de- 
nounced the Assyrian’s effusion in no 
very measured terms, stating it to be 
only “ fit for a hog,” we will imitate 
Tully, and give it currency in our 
native idiom : 


I’ve revelled at the gorgeous board — 
Oft as they filled the cup I drank it ; 
Unsated still, fain would 1 hoard 
The splendid remnants of the banquet ! 
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So spake the voluptuary of Nineveh, 
who never dreamed that we would 
apply his dying speech, after a lapse 
of ages, to the relics of Father Prout, 
and, by that redeeming use ofa swinish 
sentiment, rebuke the saying of the 
Stagyrite. 

‘* Gather the fragments” was ad- 
dressed to the disciples of old, on the 
occasion of a beneficent miracle. The 
consequence of such injunction was, 
that they filled twelve baskets with 
what had otherwise been wasted in the 
desert. We have brought together, 
into two small octavo volumes, the 
scattered remnants of Prout’s loaves 
and fishes, under the impression that 
some may be glad to feed again on 
that which has already banqueted so 
many thousands. 

Owing to the limited capacity of our 
two octavo baskets, we have not been 
able to stow away all the hitherto ex- 
hibited morsels (disjecta membra) of the 
father within the prescribed dimensions. 
We have therefore contented ourselves 
with securing the first twelve essays ; 
twelve being a long established nume- 
ral, in high credit with antiquity, sacred 
and profane. Are there not the twelve 
labours of Hercules, twelve signs of 
the zodiac, twelve tribes, twelve tables, 
twelve cantos, twelve judges, twelve 
months, and twelve pence ? 

The first of these volumes opens 
with an “ Apology for Lent,” elicited 
by Bunn’s smuggling attempt to get 
up the sacred oratorio of Jephtha, 
during this solemn season, at Covent 
Garden, two years ago. Truly, there 
is no study so instructive as the inquiry 
into cause and effect, nor any that 
occasionally unfolds such unexpected 
combinations. Thus, Bishop Blom- 
field's vigorous and successful resist- 
ance to Bunn’s flagrant innovation led 
to the publication of Prout’s defence of 
salt fish, and to the subsequent con- 
veyance of his chest into our possession. 
An account of the father’s death, “ his 
funeral and an elegy,” are appended 
to that deipnosophistic dissertation. It 
is suitably followed up by “ A Plea 
for Pilgrimages,” with a full narrative 
of Sir Walter Scott's peregrination to 
Blarney during the summer of 1825. 
Huic accedunt, the polyglott version of 
* the Groves ;” the father’s carousal on 
Watergrasshill ; the secret of his pa- 
rentage, revealed in “ Dean Swift’s 
Madness, a Tale of a Churn ;” an 
edifying expose of * the Rogueries 
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of Tom Moore ;” an argument in the 
manner of Tully, pro domo sud, entitled 
“ Literature and the Jesuits ;” the 
tome being wound up with Gresset’s 
immortal poem, Vert Vert, “ done ” 
into English. 

The contents of the second volume 
comprise the father’s four papers on 
the songs of France, with two on the 
lyrical poetry of the Italians—perdie 
and per baccho! a goodly selection of 
exotic minstrelsy! In careful juxta- 
position with Prout’s translative and 
hermeneutic labours, we have placed 
the ever-enduring originals, embody- 
ing as they do the choicest specimens 
utriusque lingue. The French is fur- 
nished by Béranger, Victor Hugo, 
Casimir de la Vigne, Chateaubriand, 
Millevoye, Alp. de la Martine, Cle- 
ment Marot, &c.; while Petrarch, Fi- 
licaia, Dante, Zappi, Tolomei, Guidi, 
Menzini, Vittorelli, and Michael An- 
gelo, supply the Italian. That there 
might be a pendant to Gresset’s poem 
of “ The Parrot,” which concludes 
vol. i., we have added (from the series 
of modern Latin poets by the father) 
Bishop Vida’s canto on the “ Silk- 
worm,” as a becoming finale to volume 
the second. 

Of the luminous effulgence flung 
round all these matters, by that bril- 
liant enlightener (Aauadogpoges) Alfred 
Croquis, we know not in what style 
to speak fittingly, or where to find 
adequate terms of eulogy. “ Illus- 
trated ” books are now-a-days common 
enough ; but we must say that Prout 
has been most singularly fortunate in 
meeting with such an Apelles as figures 
here. Posterity will be justly puzzled 
to decide whether the letter-press was 
got up to act as handmaid to the 
engravings, or whether the latter was 
destined to be ancillary to the book ; 
just as it is still a guestio verata among 
the learned, whether Virgil composed 
his episode of the sea-serpents from 
having previously seen the Laocoon, 
or the sculptor his group from the 
outline in the Zneid. Our own opi- 
nion is so well expressed by Miguel 
Cervantes, that we shall content our- 
selves with quoting the original Span- 
ish: “ Para mio solo nacio (Don 
Quixote) y yo para el. El supo obrar 
y yo escrivir. Solos los dos somos para 
en uno.” The present is the first con- 
unuous exploit of Croquis in this par- 
ticular province of pictorial embellish- 
ment, the work of etching on copper, as 
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well as the designs, being exclusively 
his handicraft. And of a verity, since 
the day when the youthful genius of 
Hans Holbein decorated with wood- 
cuts the Praise of Folly, by Desiderius 
Erasmus, never has an experimental 
operation been so successfully executed. 
Truly hath our Alfred, already distin- 
guished in the very highest departments 
of professional excellence, revealed him~- 
self to the gaze of men in a new and 
unexpected character ; and while future 
ages will stand enraptured before the 
canvass over which he has flung, with 
that profusion so characteristic of opu- 
lent genius, the creations of his exu- 
berant fancy, a voice will add that his 
was 
‘* The pencil of light 
That illumined the volume.” 


To these gems of art we would gladly 
advert seriatim; but, knowing how 
fully attractive they will prove by the 
bare indication of the name of Croquis, 
and mindful of the proverbial recom- 
mendation to the priest to christen his 
own child first, we would say a few 
words, in our editorial capacity, of the 
essays themselves — 


i. e. “* For us and for our tragedie.” 


When Voltaire, at Potsdam or Sans 
Souci, was employed by Frederick in 
overlooking and arranging for the press 
the poetical effusions of his royal patron, 
he is known to have described his avo- 
cation to a Paris correspondent in very 
vulgar terms, to wit, ‘ Je lave le linge 
sdle de sa majesté.” Far be it from us 
to depict in any such contemptuous 
and disparaging language the nature 
of our functions, in connexion with the 
father and his chest of MSS. (Co the 
contrary, the task of overhauling these 
miscellaneous sheets has been to us 
hitherto, and is likely long to continue, 
a labour of love. But we have another 
meaning in our eye. There is a cer- 
tain supplementary process which those 
compositions are probably doomed to 
undergo on issuing from our hands: 
in fact, there are such people as re- 
viewers. Ragionam’ di lor. 

This class of operatives in literature 
have been called by Bob Southey, in 
his Life and Remains of Kirke White, 
“the ungentle craft ;” a term which 
the laureate had at the time sundry 
sound reasons for applying. Maturer 
reflection has, no doubt, confirmed him 
in the wisdom of the phrase; not- 
withstanding that, since then he has 
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continued to take a notable part him- 
self in their quarterly labours. We 
will probably be thought guilty of great 
foolhardiness in giving utterance to 
what we are about to say, but we can’t 
help finding the figurative language 
of Voltaire wonderfully expressive of 
these gentlemen’s detersive functions ; 
nor can we choose but consider their 
employment as curiously similar to 
that in which Ulysses found the 
Princess Nasicae engaged on the sea- 
shore of Phaecia — 
Tai 3’ ax’ arnyns 
Eiara yteciv srovro xas srQogtoyv MEAAN 
ranp.—Odys. Z. 90. 

It is not necessary to be very con- 
versant with the current business of 
the learned republic to be aware of the 
tremendous quantity of authors’ soiled 
linen that hes accumulated in this 
fashion, awaiting the labours of the 
craft ; and, notwithstanding that a vast 
increase has lately been visible in the 
number of establishments where“ wash- 
ing is taken in,” “‘ mangling performed,” 
and “ gent!emen done for,” it is found 
quite impossible to keep pace with the 
influx of business. Could not some 
plan be devised for alleviating the 
drudgery of these hard-working and 
meritorious individuals ? 

This has been in the present artic!e 
the object of our ambition. Towards 
so desirable an end, and to ease 
them of their toil, would it not be 
advisable for every author, like us, 
to review and puff his own book, im- 
pelled by the same philanthropy that 
induces the member for the County 
Tipperary to act as his own reporter. 
Bulwer, to do him justice, set a for- 
cible example in this respect during his 
brilliant (but, alas! too brief) manage- 
ment of the New Monthly. But here, 
as, indeed, in other matters, the “ Stu- 
dent” did not, properly speaking, 
originate the idea on which he so 
skilfully improved: the theory had 
been previously taught by Brougham 
in one of his useful-knowledge publi- 
cations, entitled “* Every Man his own 
Washerwoman.” 

It would be a want of sincerity on 
our part, were we not to add, that 
another motive, besides our professed 
anxiety to lighten the labours of a toil- 
worn fraternity, hath impelled us to 
draw up this “ critical notice” our- 
selves. Those who know vs need not 
to be told how devoutly we venerate 
the writings of the great defunct, and 
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with what deferential awe we are ac- 
customed to approach these emanations 
of sacerdotal authorship. Looking on 
these volumes in a peculiar light— 
esteeming them, in fact, as a sort of 


‘* Lapsa ancilia celo”— 


we cannot entertain without abhorrence 
the idea of their being handled by the 
uninitiated and the profane. To ob- 
viate such rude manipulation, we would 
claim for Prout the old “ benefit of 
clergy ;” not in the vulgar sense of 
mere safety from the gallows, which a 
knowledge of reading was supposed to 
guarantee among our ancestors, but as 
implying the broad principle of clerical 
exemption from all secular tribunals, for 
which the martyred Thomas 4 Becket 
so strenuously combated. Good rea- 
son had all true clerks to make a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury! By the old 
law of the land—~per legem terra, as 
Chandos has it— ecclesiastical delin- 
quents were not amenable to the com- 
mon authorities ; and no mere layman 
could sit in judgment on Prout’s lite- 
rary perpetrations. Every man of old 
was tried by his peers. Were the rule 
to obtain at the present day, where 
could a reviewer be found for 
author? 


our 


** Quando ullum invenient parem ?” 
Ode xxiv. lib. 1. 


When we emblazoned the word 
RELEQAES on the title-page, we 
sufficiently indicated our views as to 
the mood of mind with which all true 
votaries, according to us, should visit 
the shrine. To scrutinise with cold 
anatomic eye the vertebra, tibia, ribs, 
and os coccygis of the late pastor of 
Watergrasshill, were, to our fancy, a 
guasi desecration of canonised bones. 
And it is fair to presume that we have 
rightly interpreted his wishes in this 
respect, when we inscribed, under the 
graphic vignette of Croquis (vol. i. 
p- 46), the significant phrase, Pace 
IMPLORA. 

A peculiar sensitiveness (technically 
called criticophobia) has possessed the 
mind of every great author, of whose 
mental state we may be said to possess 
any pathological details; and all have 
experienced a vivid horror of the strange 
liberties which folks were likely to take 
with their writings. Homer, in the 
opening verses of the Iliad, while 
ostensibly dwelling on the post mortem 
liability of his heroes — 
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Kovecow 
Owvoei re Faci— 


is supposed by a German scholiast to 
denote the doom he bitterly anticipates 
for his own poem —denouncing, under 
the veil of allegory, the “ dogs” and 
“ vultures” of criticism. Many other 
matters were foreseen by Blind Meo- 
nides, who, like Rabelais, had a fashion 
of wrapping up his wisdom in the re- 
condite folds of apparent triviality. 

It is at the very least equally obvious 
that Shakespeare entertained similar 
apprehensions of the treatment that 
awaited him, if we may judge from his 
pathetic appeal, deprecatory before- 
hand of such unholy doings — 


“ Kind friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear !”’ 
&e. &e. 


—an adjuration, in our opinion, by far 
too emphatic and impassioned to be 
only intended as a caution to the parish 
gravedigger. An admonition so so- 
lemnly conveyed could not, of course, 
be meant exclusively for so low a func- 
tionary. Hence we may safely infer 
that, while apparently soliciting the 
forbearance of the sexton, he figura- 
tively sought to warn off the pickaxe 
of the annotator: elucidative com- 
mentary on his writings doubtless 
seemed a more formidable bore than 
that which could but perforate his 
coffin. It was not for his ‘ bones,” 
but for his works, that he could have 
felt qualm in this Christian country. 
His dreams were haunted by a vision 
of mangled tragedies, 


* Que des chiens dévorans se disputaient 
entr’ eux.”— Athalie. 


We grieve for Homer— we are filled 
with commiseration for the woes of 
Shakespeare ; but Prout possesses na- 
turally enough the core of our sym- 
pathies. The fact is, we happen to have 
some knowledge of the ‘* ungentle ” 
practitioners into whose hands he is 
likely to fall, and hence ariseth our 
concern for the good old gentleman. 
In the Acta Sincera Martyrum, by that 
laborious Benedictine, Don Ruinart, 
a book to us of fond and frequent pe- 
rusal, we have often shuddered at one 
particular formula, of constant recur- 
rence under the truculent Dioclesian ; 
but we now feel inclined to transfer to 
Prout the feelings with which we used 
to read Damnarvs ab Bestias affixed 
to the name of some primitive Christian. 

Yet of what avail is the expression 
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of our misgivings? Can Recrna shield 
him from the onslaught, or blunt the 
mandibule of a single critic? We fear 
not. She is no sorceress: nor is it 
without reason that Horace records 

“* Ossa ab ore rapta jejuni canis”’ ( Epod.) 
among the exploits of Canidia. 

There is, however, one crumb of com- 
fort,—the process of gnawing these 
reliques, in the ordinary course of 
things, must be speedily interrupted 
by the substitution of more attractive 
and succulent matter. Such is the 
rapid succession of living candidates 
for critical dissection, that these tough 
remains will be quickly superseded. 
American Willis may happily publish 
a fresh “ book,” or Bob Montgomery 
a new “ poem,” to the inexpressible 
delight of the reviewers. Some such 
tit-bits are sure to be found floating 
on the mare magnum of publication — 


‘* At length they caught two boobies and 
a noddy; 


And then they left off eating the dead 
body.” 


Not that we would institute a parallel 
between our author and him who “ left 
the cloisters of the classic Salamanca ” 
as travelling tutor to the incorrigible 
Juan: there was nothing in common 
between Prout and thie licentiate Pe- 
drillo, save, perhaps, the penchant for 
polyglott erudition (Juan, ii. 25); a 
remarkable trait in the character of 
both these distinguished churchmen, 

A priest’s book, in sober earnest, is 
a sort of rarity, as times go; for the 
sic raro scribis, so totally inapplic- 
able to every other rank, class, trade, 
or profession, in this country, can be 
with truth only addressed to the Ro- 
mish clergy. Why they should thus 
studiously abstain from taking any part 
in the current literature of the day, 
we are not in a position to explain: 
but the fact is as we state it. When 
we speak of literature, we of course do 
not mean to recognise as such Pas- 
torini’s Prophecies -—— neither can we 
admit the claim of Den’s Complete 
Body of Theology, which we charitably 
presume was never meant by its wor- 
thy author to be read beyond the circle 
of his ecclesiastical brethren. But a 
book on topics extra-professional, a 
volume on matters of general accept- 
ance, not confined to the politician or 
the religionist— 


** Sed que legat ipsa Lychoris ”»— 
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such a volume, penned by a priest, is 
not a thing of every day occurrence. 

The “classical tour” of the late 
Rev. Chetwinde Eustace, the histo- 
rical labours of the Rev. Dr. Lingard, 
a quarto on the literature of the middle 
ages by the Rev. Joseph Berrington ; 
Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, a 
work of immense research, concerning 
which we need only quote Gibbon’s 
significant and characteristic remark, 
“ the learning was his own, the faults 
those of his subject ;”’—these, with the 
Scriptores rerum Hibernicarum, edited 
at Stowe by the Rev. Charles O’Conor 
of Ballanagar, form the only contribu- 
tions from that quarter to the common. 
fund of British belles lettres. We know 
none else of late years — we had almost 
said since the Reformation. 

But here we stand rebuked by Sam. 
Hall, the discriminating editor of the 
** Book of Gems.” In that exquisite 
selection from the early poets of Great 
Britain, the intelligent gem-nosophist, 
to whom we are indebted for the 
choice and arrangement of the dazzling 
bijouterie, has introduced some speci- 
mens from the works of a bygone 
Jesuit, whom, in defiance of national, 
and perhaps reasonable antipathies, 
he nevertheless delights to honour. 
We allude to the poems of Southwell, 
which Sam. has hawled up from the 
“ well of English undefiled,” wherein 
they lay like Truth, long awaiting the 
assistance of a friendly bucket. Were 
Prout alive, he would not fail to ex- 
press his gratitude to the compiler for 
the following : 


* Robert Southwell, born in the year 
1560, at St. Faith’s, in Norfolk, received 
his early education at Douay ; and at 
sixteen, while residing at Rome, was 
admitted into ‘ the Society.’ In 1584, 
he returned as a missionary priest to his 
native country ; but appears to have been 
disheartened at the vain issue of his 
attempts to stay the progress of the 
reformation, ‘‘ living like a foreigner, 
finding among strangers that which in 
his nearest blood he presumed not to 
seek.” In England, notwithstanding, he 
continued to reside, labouring diligently 
and with sincerity, until the year 1592, 
when he was arrested on a charge of 
sedition, and committed to a dungeon in 
the Tower, so noisome and filthy, that 
his father was induced eaimaaiiiy to 
petition Elizabeth that his son, being a 
gentleman, might be treated as such. 
He continued three years in prison, and 
it is said was ten several times put to 
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the rack. At length, death appearing 
more easy and welcome than such con- 
tinued torture, he applied to the Lord 
Treasurer Cecil that be might be brought 
to trial. The brutal answer of the lord- 
treasurer is recorded: ‘If he was in 
such haste to be hanged, he should 
quickly have his desire. On the 20th 
February, 1595, he was tried at West- 
minster on a charge of high treason, in 
that he, being a Popish priest, born in 
the dominions of the crown of England, 
had come over thither from beyond sea, 
and had tarried there longer than three 
days, without conforming and taking the 
oaths. He was found guilty on his own 
confession, and was executed at Tyburn, 
according to the horrible practice of the 
age—adding one to the long list of vic- 
tims sacrificed to the inveterate and un- 
christian spirit which characterised the 
times.” 


That Southwell had a genius of a 
very high order is undeniable — genius 
worthy of the high and ennobling 
themes of which he wrote ; and in the 
treatment of which he is seldom or 
ever uncharitable. They consist of 
** St. Peter’s Complainte, and St. Mag- 
dalene’s Funerall Teares, with sundry 
other selected and devout Poemes ;” 
“ Meoniz, or certain excellent poems 
and spiritual hymnes ;” “‘ The'Triumphe 
over Death, or a consolatory Epistle 
for afflicted mindes, on the affects of 
dying friends, first written for the con- 
solation of one, but now published for 
the good of all.” 

It is remarkable, observes Mr. Ellis, 
that the few copies of his works that 
now exist are the remnant of at least 
twenty-four different editions, of which 
eleven were printed between 1593 and 
1600. They must therefore have ob- 
tained considerable celebrity, though 
now but little known. 

Sam. Hall, from whose copious and 
tasteful industry we derive this know- 
ledge of a Jesuit’s claim to rank on 
the national Parnassus, illustrates his 
discovery by some delightful extracts, 
for which we refer with confidence to 
his “ Book of Gems.” Per Gemini! 
(as was eloquently said by Ugo Fos- 
colo, in his sonnet to the author of 
Rimini) we do approve, Hal, of thy 
judicious undertaking, aud exhort thee 
to persevere therein, to the gratification 
of the public, and thy own peculiar 
privilege of treasure trove. Thou wilt 
assuredly find a literary Golconda in 
the neglected sterquilinium of old 
English authorship — 
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** Enni de stercore gemmas ;” 


such employment offering, in sooth, a 
far more lucrative prospect than what 
is called “ original writing;” which is 
much like “ gathering samphire ”"—a 
“ dreadful trade.” 

We know not whether we must 
ascribe to the tragic end of this tune- 
ful son of Loyola, the fact of none of 
his brethren having since then made 
any attempt to emulate his literary 
achievements; for it is a curious ano- 
maly that, while the men of his order 
throughout the rest of Europe freely 
contributed to every department of art, 
science, and literature, the name of the 
Jesuit Southwell should appear alone 
as a writer on the muster-roll of British 
celebrity. 

The wisdom of the usually sagacious 
Lord Burleigh does not shine in this 
transaction. His “ war to the knife” 
against the emissaries of the Vatican 
was no doubt sound policy, and the 
security of the queen’s government 
required strong measures; but Cecil 
should have known that a fondness for 
elegant lore, with a cultivated taste, 
was a sufficient guarantee in its pos- 
sessor against treachery and sedition. 
It is not from rightly disciplined minds 
that the well-being of society has any 
thing to dread. A kindly and peace- 
able disposition is the result and the 
index of intellectual refinement; nor is 
it without reason that the belles lettres 
have been termed, from their obvious 
and natural tendency, Litrerz Hu- 
MaNniornes. Turbulence and treason 
mostly go hand in hand with ignorance 
and fanaticism ; and it must be a very 
illiterate priesthood, in the ranks of 
which a conspirator will find his con- 
federates, or a demagogue his tools. 
We do not therefore approve of the 
mandate that handed over Southwell 
to the functionary at Tyburn. To be 
sure it was wrong to deny the queen’s 
Supremacy : it was also wrong in Or- 
pheus of old to deny the sovereign 
empire of the sex; but, for the honour 
of poetry, we are far from sanctioning 
the proceedings either of Cecil or 


“ Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian 


bard 

In Rhodopé, where woods and rocks had 
ears 

For rapture, till the savage clamour 


drowned 
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Both harp and voice—nor could the 
muse defend 
Her boy.” 


Religious rancour, the plague of all 
social intercourse, will rarely be found 
to coexist with a relish for those studies, 
ora predilection for those “ ingenuous 
arts,” to have cultivated which with 
fidelity has been ever deemed the 
surest recipé for taming the ferocity 
of individual, as well as of national, 
manners. Many theories have been 
broached for the tranquillisation of the 
sister country ; but concerning Ireland 
“ we have a vision of our own;” nor 
do we deem it a whit less substantial 
than other visionary systems. Tom 
Moore, expatiating somewhere on the 
supposed juxtaposition of a tear and 
a smile in Erin’s eye, talks incidentally 
of the rainbow, and finds therein a 
symbol of peace and concord. There 
undoubtedly are many points of re- 
semblance between a black eye and 
the prismatic colours; neither do we 
deny that the arc en ciel suggests the 
idea of conciliation —the thought is as 
old as the flood; but we rather fear 
that it were vain to count on the bliss- 
ful consummation devoutly sighed for 
by the melodist— vain to hope that the 
green island will become an Arcadia, 
until the sosvts Aww acquire other 
habits and gentler natures— until the 
“ humanities” obtain a portion of that 
leisure that is devoted to electioneer- 
ing ; and some fountain of Hippocrene 
be discovered, that may supersede the 
* devil’s punch-bowl” in Kerry. 

We speak thus in the sincerity of 
our souls, having nothing but the ge- 
neral welfare at heart, and unaffectedly 
anxious to promote universal cordiality. 
A great poet has said that he 
‘* Wished well to Trojan and to Tyrian, 


Having been bred a moderate Presby- 
terian.” 


We should hope that our aspirations 
for the happiness of our fellow-subjects 
are not the less vivid and comprehen- 
sive. We are far from despairing of 
improvement and amelioration in the 
quarter alluded to; for we see no 
reason why what has been may not 
be again. “ The Papacy during the 
middle ages was nothing but a confe- 
deracy of the learned men of the west 
of Europe against the barbarism and 
ignorance of the times. The pope was 
the head of this confederacy.”* We 
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would respectfully submit the case of 
Ireland as a “ casus faderis” to his 
holiness. 

Of a truth, could we fancy Prout 
debarred from the resources afforded 
by his favourite pursuits, we should 
feel at a loss how to comprehend the 
possibility of his existence during so 
long a period on the bleak summit 
of his parochial Pisgah: the prospect 
before him must have been as dreary 
as the “long hollow valley of Bagdad,” 
in the vision of Mirza. Without the 
converse of the Muses, we can scarcely 
imagine how the stillness of domestic 
solitude could be made endurable on 
Watergrasshill. 


“* Martiis colebs quid agam calendis?” 
Hor. lib. 3. 


Such musthave been the sad self-interro- 
gatory, not merely on the recurrence of 
this present 1st of March, but through- 
out the whole calendar. It was haply 
otherwise with the father. Endowed 
with scholarly propensities, the wilder- 
ness for him teemed with populous 
thoughts, antiquity ever present to his 
meditations, and erudition still inviting 
“to see her stores unrolled.” [lis 
childless and lonely position singularly 
favoured such habits and appliances ; 
nor can we deny that he was much 
more advantageously circumstanced for 
the pursuits of learning, than were he 
beset with such troubles as befell the 
Vicar of Wakefield. Among the many 
curious passages that occur in the cor- 
respondence of Abelard with her who 
became prioress of Paraclete, we are 
favoured with the lady’s opinion as to 
the total inexpediency of a family esta- 
blishment for a man of letters, and the 
utter incompatibility of conjugal avo- 
cations with those of learning. Heloisa’s 
Latinity (which, by the way, is through- 
out far purer than that of her quondam 
lover) expresses the sentiment with such 
graphic energy, that an English transla- 
tion would much impair the force of her 
observations ; we therefore leave them 
in their original vigour: ‘ Quis sacris 
vel philosophicis meditationibus inten- 
tus, pueriles vagitus, nutricum que hos 
mitigant neenias, tumultuosam familie 
turbam sustinere poterit? quis etiam 
inhonestas illas PARVULORUM SORDES 
assidué tolerare valeat.’’* 

Prout’s life at Watergrasshill appears 
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to have thus been one of learned leisure. 
By the philosophic seclusion of his old 
age, he fittingly wound up the adven- 
turous period of his youthful rambles 
over the Continent. After such a 
fluctuating existence, final repose was 
natural and desirable, no matter where. 
Noah’s ark rested on the top of Ararat, 
Prout’s chest on as bleak a mountain. 
A halo of glory will, however, encircle 
the hill. 
** Qui nunc misenus ab illo 
Dicitur eternumque tenet per secula 
nomen.” — Aeneid, vi. 234. 


Or, to quote from Pindar (the general 
tenor of this article being Pindaric in 
the extreme), 

Asyovras wav Boorwy 

OA Coy UMEQTaTOY of 

Xt — ort nas Yovemamruywy 

MsAropevay ev oes 

Maicay 

*Awv.— Pyth. T. saws. 3. 


A biographical account of his earlier 
history is yet a desideratum ; but of 
his latter years, the affection of his 
parishioners and the contents of the 
chest are the intelligible records. We 
know not whether he has any chance 
of the honours of canonisation, for 
we have not read Lambertini’s (Bene- 
dict XIV.) quarto book, De Beatifica- 
tione SS., in which the qualifications 
are set forth. But if we be not au- 
thorised (until he obtain brevet rank 
in the calendar) to say of him, in posi- 
tive terms, 
** Candidus insuetum miratur limen 
Olympi,” 


we may at least confidently assert, that, 
as far as human testimony can go, 


‘“* He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men 
o’er him wept.”—Ch, Har. iii. 57. 


In corroboration of which, we lave 
been informed by Croquis (who, pre- 
vious to illustrating his works, paid a 
visit to the hill), that the lap of earth 
in which he is laid has produced a 
most luxuriant crop of shamrocks,—a 
circumstance the more remarkable, in 
our opinion, as, from the father’s known 
antipathy to quacks, he cannot have 
been much addicted to the use of 
Morrison’s Vegetable Pills. But what 
is conclusive of the miraculous nature 
of this verdure is, that it offers abund- 


* Opera Abalard, p. 14. 
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ant specimens of that genuine Irish 
plant the guadrifoliated trifolium, or 
“ four-leaved shamrock,” concerning 
the properties of which we need only 
refer to Lover’s delightful song. The 
peasantry, according to Alfred’s ac- 
count, deem the herbs to possess 
sundry Hygeistic virtues, some wear- 
ing them all round their hat, as a 
specific for the ague—others prefer- 
ring to take them inwardly, as an anti- 
phlogistic, in a glass of whisky. All 
we can say is, that the transmission of 
the father’s spirit into these shamrocks 
is not without parallel in the legendary 
pages of the ayuyeno ; and as for a 
classical precedent, we need only refer 
to the account of Polidorus, and the 
shrubs that grew up from the turf that 
wrapped his clay, as set forth in the 
third book of the Afneid, v. 45. 

One thing is, however, certain, —that 
he despised the frivolities of the world, 
and, in the retirement of his solitude, 
bestowed a proper degree of attention 
on the cares of futurity. From sundry 
passages in his translation of Vida’s 
“Silkworm,” it is evident that he 
had understood well the nature of this 
transitory existence — that, with old 
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Dante, he was fully convinced of its 
being only a state of grublike lowliness, 
preparatory to a brilliant radsyysvsoum — 


‘* Noi siam vermi 
Nati per formar l’angelica farfalla.” 


Hence his views were fixed on loftier 
objects than the pursuits of ordinary 
men: his musings were those ofa priest, 
priestly. In his intercourse with the 
nine sisters, he taught them not to imi- 
tate the foolish virgins in the Gospel, 
who neglected to put oil in their lamps; 
and the waters of Siloa’s brook min- 
gled in his cup with those of the classic 
Aganippe. To be known to mankind 
as a writer, or a savant, was the least 
of his aspirations ; for he had evidently 
meditated on a passage of Seneca, 
which he has traced on sundry fly- 
leaves in the chest, and which is so 
like a sentence from the Epistles, that 
it must have been penned by Nero’s 
tutor after one of his many interviews 
with St. Paul— 


‘¢ TLLI MORS GRAVIS INCUBAT 
Qui NoTUS NIMIS OMNIBUS 
IGNOTUS MORITUR SIRI.” 
Sen., Traged. of Thyest. 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH TIIE LATE CHARLES MATHEWS, 


Ir must have been about the year 1818 
that 1 first beheld the comic master- 
spirit of his day. He was then sepa- 
rated from me by a dozen rows of 
grinning heads, one row of iron spikes, 
five feet of orchestra, and a_baize- 
covered table with two lamps upon it. 
To speak more plainly, I first saw the 
late Charles Mathews from the seventh 
bench in the pit of the late English 
Opera House, on which occasion he 
enacted his ** Mail Coach Adventures.” 

I was then a romantic youth of six- 
teen, devoted to what is termed “ the 
regular drama ;”’ and more than doubt- 
ing the ability of one individual (how- 
ever divisible his individuality) to afford 
amusement in any degree commen- 
surate with what I had before derived 
from a numerous dramatis persone, in- 
cluding, besides several of our best tragic 
actors, the delicious O'Neill. In fact, 
Iwas rather takento see Mathews, by my 
father, than impelled by my own wishes ; 
and there was a dignified and conde- 
scending sense of pa/ronage in my go- 


ing. It was, at most, a forced payment 
awarded by candour to custom. Every 
body was talking of Mathews, and [ 
strongly suspected they talked non- 
sense. I went to see how far the 
world was right, and with the charit- 
able intention of setting it right should 
it prove wrong. ‘ I came, J saw, HE 
conquered !” Had the world refused 
to acknowledge the comic supremacy 
of Mathews, I should have “ banished” 
it, as Coriolanus did the “ common 
cry of curs,”—yes, I should have struck 
up for Mathews and misanthropy. 

I have never since my school-days 
been “ home-sick,” except in the sense 
of being sick of home; nor have I felt 
home less objectionable than when “ At 
Home” with Mathews. This wonderful 
actor was never more happy than in the 
title of his performances—‘“ Mr. Ma- 
thews at Home.” It is true the room 
in which he received his company was 
very theatrical in form,—otherwise, it 
was substantially the private drawing- 
room of the most entertaining gentle- 
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man of his age; and had it not been 
for the spikes in front of the orchestra, 
the pit must have shaken hands with 
Charles Mathews, Esq. before it wished 
him good-night. His performances, 
indeed, were of so truly social a cha- 
racter, that, but for a reluctance to in- 
terrupt the continuous flow of his gra- 
phic conversation, we should have 
been prompted occasionally to ask him 
a question, to make a comment, or, 

rhaps (in generous gratitude), to tell 

im a story in return. In fact, he was 
not unfrequently spoken to by some 
one of his guests ; nor did he manifest 
any reluctance to reply. “ What am 
I?” exclaimed a gruff fellow as the 
actor was, one night, in the character 
of an astronomer, calling over the con- 
stellations, and peeping through a te- 
lescope at the gallery,—‘ The Great 
Bear !” said Mathews. 

To enlarge a little on the social 
character of Mathews’ performances. 
They were so personally directed to the 
audience, that the latter was rather a 
participator in than a witness of what 
was said and done by the “ gentleman 
at the head of the table ;” and who, at 
least, was as far removed from the 
“ company” of a stage as from the 
“ ladies and gentlemen” who form the 
company in front of it. The actor, in 
the common sense of the word, is one 
who throws off his character when he 
gets beyond the wing, and follows up 
his “ Hear it not, Duncan!” on the 
part of Macbeth, with a request on his 
own part for a “ pinch of snuff” from 
the prompter. But it always struck 
me that Mathews was designedly doing 
little more on the stage than he could 
help doing off it; and my desire to be- 
come personally acquainted with him 
was unrepressed by any fears that inti- 
macy would dissolve the “ enchant- 
ment of distance.” Generally speak- 
ing, it is dangerous to seek the Mr. 
positive when we are entranced by the 
HERO assumptive. The chances are, 
that the philosophic Hamlet of last 
night may prove, at best, the ordinary 
gentleman, and possibly the common- 
place, if not vulgar, fellow of this 
morning. This danger, it is true, ap- 
pertains more to tragic than to comic 
stars; and, indeed, it is a question 
whether the actor of farce and low 
comedy will not gain by personal inti- 
macy as much as the assumers of 
classic dignity and courtly gentility 
may lose. Kembles, Youngs, and 
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Macreadys are not pervading in the 
“ starry sphere ;”” and Roscii, as great 
at least, perhaps greater, have been 
seen, whose public and private acts, 
like the opposite poles of a magnet, 
were respectively distinguished by their 
attractive and repulsive forces. 

But it was evident that Mathews 
was to be looked into as well as at. 
Perplexingly various were the shapes 
he assumed in the course of any single 
evening’s performance; but, however 
perfect his successive portraitures, the 
intervening links of introduction and 
connexion evidenced the intrinsic man. 
Eccentric he might be both in mind 
and temper; but the genius and the 
gentleman he certainly must be; and 
though my “ must” was not quite so 
absolute as his, still it gave a smart 
impetus to the determination I had 
formed of some day shaking hands 
with Charles Mathews. ‘“ Sweet are 
the uses of adversity :” they kept me 
in the background of society; they 
denied me all introductory means ; 
and, as I was too delicate for imperti- 
nent self-intrusion, they taught me the 
Christian virtue of patience,— leaving 
me to clap my hands in the pit for 
many years before he shook them in 
the drawing-room. 

It was in November 1833 that 
Mathews came to Plymouth with his 
* Comic Annual.” Through the me- 
dium of a common friend, I obtained 
the introduction, long coveted, though 
never avowedly sought. A party of 
gentlemen were invited to meet him; 
and soon after they had assembled an 
invalid’s chair was rolled into the 
room, bearing within its easy embrace 
the “ half-length” presence of Charles 
Mathews. It appeared as though his 
eye had scanned us all before his chair 
made its stop “ in the midst.” The 
rapidly scrutinising quality of his glance 
was remarkable ; it flew about the 
room like the flitting gleam of a mov- 
ing sun-lit mirror, and seemed in a 
few moments to have afforded him a 
general idea of the company into which 
he had fallen. In three seconds we 
might suppose that the following solilo- 
quy had taken place: “ O, here you all 
are, I see—fifteen of ye—ready to 
pounce upon me, and to examine what 
sort of a thing I am when I’m not ‘ at 
home.’ Melancholy man, that! Won- 
der what brings him here. Ah— 
there’s a man with something in him, 
I can see; and there are the three 
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fellows who led the laugh at my enter- 
tainment the other night. Ifthat man’s 
looking his real character I’m no actor ; 
and if his companion’s no lawyer I’m 
no judge. Come, I know four out of 
the fifteen, and the four others I will 
know; first, if its only to discover why 
they wear those buttons,—and, second- 
ly, because they have evidently an in- 
stinctive right to my affections. Alto- 
gether, I see nothing to complain of, 
though that’s no reason I should com- 
plain of nothing; so I'll bully the 
master of the house (aloud). Pray, 
Mr. F , how much longer are we 
to wait for dinner?” His appearance 
in the chair was occasioned by his then 
suffering from a disorder in his leg, 
and he had performed a night or two 
before; though, during the entertain- 
ment, his servant was literally em- 
ployed in dressing his foot under the 
table ! 

Some of the leading wits of the place 
were present at the dinner party, and 
they played their cards admirably—that 
is, they played with one another, and left 
the actor-guest to be a spectator, until 
he was fairly prompted to volunteer 
his contributions towards the amuse- 
ment of the evening. Let me speak 
proudly for once. What did we care 
for Mr. Mathews? He might have 
been Mr. Snooks, for us! We were 
above staring at a lion, being forest- 
born ourselves. We satirised folly, 
illustrated character, made “ laughter 
hold both his sides” with our mirth, 
“ravished hearing” with our harmony, 
and left the stranger-wit, who might, 
by accident, have fallen among us, to 
prove or not, as he might please, that 
he was capable of appreciating, as he 
might possibly imagine, or of enhan- 
cing, as he might vainly suppose, the 
vast enjoyment, as he must necessarily 
deem it, of a society so brilliant as our 
own! To be modest, in turn. If 
Mathews derived no real pleasure from 
our efforts, there was the more credit 
due to him for the exemplary patience 
with which he endured them. “ Well,” 
suid he, “ it is not always my lot to 
meet with peop'e who are willing to 
amuse me; and I can’t help saying 
that I consider my best efforts due, in 
return. T’ll sing you my ‘ Lord Mayor's 
Show.’” With this, and several other 
songs, he most kindly favoured us, 
a well as with a variety of enacted 
anecdotes, and with a continuous flow 
of conversation, curiously characteris- 
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tic of the man, and doubtless far more 
amusing than he intended it to be. 
We were struck with the readiness 
with which he poured forth before a 
few people, in a private room, what 
another man of equal power and less 
heart would have proudly withheld, as 
only to be duly appreciated by the 
crammed benches of a public theatre. 

A “happy few of us—a band of 
brothers” — enjoyed the delights of his 
society at this period for several suc- 
cessive evenings; and it was as many 
weeks after his departure before our 
minds settled under the reaction of ex- 
citement. 

Be the Biv Friars ever in flowing 
cups freshly remembered, were it for 
no other reason but that Charles Ma- 
thews was one of them; and be it the 
honest boast of him who writes this 
sketch, that “ he, too, is a Blue Friar !” 

On the 22d of November, 1833, the 
brothers, in full conclave assembled, 
conferred upon Charles Mathews, Esq., 
the title, with all rights and privileges 
thereto appertaining, of a Blue Friar. 
It was the best compliment they could 
pay, and it was received as if it had 
been as great an honour as they could 
have wished it. In the writings of his 
appointment he was denominated “ the 
Hogarthian spirit of the stage ;” and 
in acknowledging the poor courtesy of 
his admission into the bonds of Blue- 
fellowship he included the following 
words: “ But there’s one word in this 
paper which affords me a still increased 
degree of gratification, because, how- 
ever flattering the simple compliment 
of being admitted a B. F., it is still 
more so to find that the grounds on 
which that compliment is paid consti- 
tute some alleged connexion between 
my humble name and that of a great 
artist, whose genius, as it is my coun- 
try’s pride, is my adoration. Thankful 
as I am to the public at large for its 
patronage and applause, I can’t help 
saying that I have aimed—occasionally 
at least—at a loftier fame than has 
been awarded to me (I don’t complain 
—the public has, no doubt, done more 
for me than I merit,—I’m not talking 
of my deserts, but of my aims); and I 
am therefore peculiarly gratified in 
having, as far as you are concerned, 
hit the mark. To have Charles Ma- 
thews mentioned in the same page with 
William Hogarth is quite enough for 
my ambition ; the only damper to my 
happiness being some doubt as to 
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whether I, the Charles Mathews now 
speaking, am identical with the Charles 
Mathews here spoken of, because the 
names are not perfectly coincident — 
that is, they’re not alike toa T; and, 
though I have no objection to take 
two cups of the beverage, still | have no 
right to more than one T in my name!” 

Mathews’ few performances during 
his stay at this period were not altoye- 
ther so well attended as they deserved 
to be. The Devonport people were 
more prompt than the publ.c of Ply- 
mouth to testify their enthusiasm ; and 
Mathews declared that, should he 
again visit the place, he would perform 
only in the daughter town. To the few, 
however, who attended at Plymouth he 
played with marked spirit and care, 
and concluded his * Comic Annual” 
with the words,—“ And I will say that 
I never played before a prettier audience, 
though there are not many ofye!” The 
Countess of was present on this 
occasion, and enjoyed it heartily. As 
a testimony that her friendship towards 
the man was akin to her admiration of 
the actor-satirist, she waited to shake 
hands with him when he descended 
from his rostrum,—one instance among 
many of the fact before alluded to, 
that no performer ever went more hand 
in hand with his audience than Ma- 
thews. Being asked what report he 
should make of his present reception at 
Plymouth, he answered, that he had 
experienced in a remarkable degree 
two distinctive opposites, viz., “ hearty, 
unostentatious, private hospitality, and 
public neglect: however,” said he, 
“never mind, Gylly ;* I came to see 
you, and those friends of yours whom 
you’ve now made mine; and I should 
be very sorry if the Plymouth people 
should think me disrespectful in allud- 
ing to their neglect, since I merely 
state the fact, and believe in there being 
a cause for it; and, moreover, it’s my 
maxim, that a man who owes every 
thing to the public at large is not justi- 
fied in finding fault with any particular 
part of it.” 

On the last evening of our meeting 
him in private, he favoured us with his 
imitations of Curran, and some of our 
living politicians ; also, with his cor- 
rect and energetic portraits of Talma in 
Hamlet, and Kemble in Penruddock. 
An old-fashioned silver tea-urn was 
given him to supply the cinerary urn 
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of Hamlet's father : “but pray,” said he, 
“ turn away the spout, for that’s death 
to tragedy !”’ 

In alluding to some of his more gro- 
tesque persouations, he denied the pos- 
sibility of abstract caricature, asserting 
that he had seen many realities far ex- 
ceeding in extravagance any thing he 
had exhibited on the stage; and again, 
with regard to the laughable effect of 
many of his imitations, he denied that 
they had ever involved injury of cha- 
racter, or that he had brought any 
thing into ridicule that was not in itself 
ridiculous. These are truths of which 
all who know any thing of the world 
and of Mathews will be convinced. It 
is not that all people have not the 
power of illustrating what they may 
observe, but that many have not the 
habit of observation. They are so 
wrapped in their own soliloquial mus- 
ings, and so satisfied with the limited 
sphere of their own sympathies, that, 
when a man like Mathews brings be- 
fore them an isolated piece of that world 
which they have overlooked, they de- 
clare it to be an extravagant creation. 
The isolation may have rendered the 
fragment more pointedly distinct than 
when it was harmonised with surround- 
ing agreements and subdued by con- 
genial circumstances of time, &c. ; but, 
otherwise, it is precisely as it was, and 
as it will in reality appear to him who 
can distinguish between overlovking 
and looking over the “ mingled yarn of 
life.” As to the comic power of Ma- 
thews, they who best knew him knew 
best how incapable he was of directing 
laughter into any but the most legiti- 
mate channels, or of even enforcing his 
just rights in this particular, when it 
happened to give unintentional dis- 
comfort to any individual. The man 
who feared Mathews merited his sa- 
tire ; not so the celebrated Curran, 
whio, when he learned that the actor 
was desirous of getting up an imitation 
of him, facilitated the means, and pur- 
posely enlarged the opportunity. 

Our comedian, having left Ply- 
mouth, made a successful provincial 
tour, and subsequently proceeded to 
America, to remove, by an unreserved 
exhibition of all that he said of that 
country in England, one of the most 
extravagantly false impressions that 
individual stupidity ever made upon 
collective wisdom! It was easy for 
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one, in this case, to abuse the under- 
standings of a thousand, and AMERICA 
had been made to believe, by an Ame- 
rican, that Mr. Mathews had ‘set on his 
English audiences to laugh at her. It 
turned out, however, that he had only 
made us laugh at the one booby who 
had vilified him ; and the thousand who 
had been misled now heartily joined in 
the laugh. It is well known that the 
actor, on his reappearance in America, 
was most honourably acquitted ; and 
the courageous integrity which he mani- 
fested in throwing himself upon the 
candour of a people (naturally credu- 
lous in regard to their country’s dig- 
nity) won for him their high respect, 
where he had before only gained their 
superficial admiration. But— poor 
Mathews! ‘ dearly was his victory 
bought!” The climate of America 
proved not so friendly as her people. 
He set bimself right with the latter, and 
came home—to die! 

The theatrical public of his country 
were looking forward to give him a 
fitting welcome on his return,when it 
was reported that he was given over as 
the prey of a mortal illness, at Liver- 
pool. He, however, rallied — fancied 
himself convalescent,— and, in the 
month of May, 1835, arrived by the 
steam-boat, on a visit to J. Franklyn, 
Fsq., of the Royal Victualling Yard, 
Stonehouse, Plymouth. 

I went with my earliest opportunity 
to visit him. His vigour, physical and 
mental, as I last beheld it, was fresh in 
my memory. It had appeared so sta- 
minal as almost to defy decay; and it 
was, in sober truth, wonderful,—for, 
though it yielded to death, it never 
gave up the conquest to disease. 

I found him sitting upon a sofa, 
with his arms extended on each side, 
panting under the distressing effect of 
a violent paroxysm of hard breathing. 
He gave me his hand for a moment, 
muttered a rapid and indistinct “ How 
d'ye do?” and then left me unnoticed 
till the paroxysm had passed. Sad, 
indeed, was the contrast between the 
object of my recollection and that which 
I now contemplated ! 

But while I regarded him he seemed 
to get better. His breathing became 
comparatively easier; his face reco- 
vered, in a considerable degree, its 
healthy expression ; and he was en- 
abled to speak at some length upon 
the subject of his sufferings on his 

passage from America (“* where,” said 
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he, “ I passed a Siberian winter !”’), of 
his danger while at Liverpool, and of 
his having retrograded from convales- 
cence by a measure which he fancied 
would have advanced him to health. 
On asking, whether he felt no amend- 
ment since he had left the steam-boat ? 
he replied,— 

“ Left the steam-boat!” What I 
complain of is, that 1 can’t leave it: 
it’s nothing with me but ‘ Steward, 
bring the basin !’—nausea and thirst— 
thirst and nausea !” 

He continued to suffer from the 
nausea, which he habitually designated 
“ Mr. Steward.” It, however, yielded 
at length, before the remedies of his 
medical friends ; but the thirst con- 
tinued unabated. Mr. commi- 
serated him the more from having him- 
self experienced the wretchedness of 
protracted thirst when a prisoner on 
board a French frigate ; and “ where,” 
said he, “ having by accident found a 
bottle of ink, I drank to the bottom.” 
On our expressing the fears we should 
have of inducing illness by such a 
“ black draught,” Mathews for an in- 
stant opened all the brilliancy of his 
eye upon us, and remarked, with as 
much voice as his then exhausted con- 
dition would allow,—‘“ Why —all 
you’d have to do—would be—to swal- 
low—a—sheet of blotting paper.” 

In the midst of his sufferings, his 
unquenchable comedy would often 
manifest itself: and, during occasional 
intervals of ease, it would shew forth 
almost as energetically as ever. I was 
more than once surprised by observing 
that a temporary duration of apparently 
perfect health would immediately suc- 
ceed a paroxysm which | had feared 
would have ended in death. Soon 
after his arrival, his medical friends 
deemed it imperative to send for his 
wife and son. Would that my intro- 
duction to such companionship had 
been under other than such circum- 
stances ! 

The newspapers at this time were 
giving general publicity to a report 
that “* Mr. Mathews was rapidly gain- 
ing strength, and might soon be ex- 
pected to resume his professional du- 
ties.” “QO, very well,” said the inva- 
lid; I’m very glad I give satisfaction. 
I’m only sorry that my poor doctors 
here know nothing about all this; be- 
cause its rather bard they should have 
so much trouble with a man who has 
got nothing the matter with him; and 
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you'll say its equally obstinate in me 
to continue occupying their attention. 
I wish one of you (if you’ve any inte- 
rest with the local press) would just 
help the newsmongers on a little. 
Since they say I’m so much better, 
you can say how much ; and then, per- 
haps, they’ll follow it up by saying 
when I shall be quite well. They'll 
also, I hope, while they’re about it, in- 
form me where I shall be at the time ; 
because, otherwise, I sha’nt know. I 
fancied, for instance, I was staying at 
the Victualling Yard, Stonehouse ; but 
this newspaper tells me I’m still at 
Liverpool! I didn’t know it.” 

He was prohibited from much talk- 
ing; but when his spirits were up it 
was as difficult for him to maintain 
silence as for us to wish him to do so. 
When suddenly checked by exhaustion 
or a paroxysm, he would say,—* There, 
now ; you leave me to do all the talk- 
ing, while you all know I ought not to 
speak. Its quite enough for me to get 
a word in edgeways. Now do talk to 
one another, there’s good boys, and 
never mind me. Here, H > are 
not you and W opposed in poli- 
tics? Say something to hurt his feel- 


ings, there’s a good fellow: get . a 
Ve 


political quarrel—it’ll amuse me.” 
went at it like bull-dogs,— my Tory* 
opponent fastening on me with the 
fangs of recrimination, and making me 
writhe with sarcasm. ‘“ Bravo!” said 
Mathews, as he lay his length upon a 
sofa; “go on, H ; its all right: 
he’s getting savage—hear! hear !—a 
la lanterne! Rascals! Radicals! Ro- 
bespierre! Keep it up! he’s coming to 
the climax of personal violence. Get 
some police-men ready, and pray light 
my bed-candle. Good night—good 
night; God bless you! and you—and 
you (then, after a pause, and making a 
formal bow) ;—Mr. W » My com- 
pliments to Mrs. W.” He could not, 
however, even carry his mimic hosti- 
lity out of the room, but turned to shake 
hands with me at the door. 

Mathews had his political bias, and 
his mind was sometimes, during his 
last illness, distressingly haunted by 
the conflicting spirits of Whiggism and 
Toryism. I found him one evening 
sitting on the side of his bed, atten- 
tively regarding a pile of pillows which 
had been placed there to support him in 
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a half recumbent position. “ You'll 
say its very ridiculous,” said he ; “ but 
during the last five minutes I’ve been 
maintaining a violent argument with 
those pillows, which became suddenly 
transformed into the person of * *.*, 
the member for ; and I’ve worked 
myself into a fever, because he swears 
that he won’t give up his hateful mea- 
sure on the question. Now what 
does it matter to me? I only wish I 
could fix my eyes upon something 
which would give an entirely new di- 
rection to my thoughts. As it is, every 
thing I see reminds me of what I want 
to forget. There’s Bulwer’s new novel; 
I can’t get rid of it. That window 
looks out upon a quantity of unfinished 
walling and excavations, which you 
suppose form part of the Victualling 
Office new works; but to me that’s 
Pompeii; and, though you may think 
that it is old F there, walking by 
a lime kiln, I say it’s Glaucus in the 
street of tombs.” 

He several times took leave of his 
family and friends under the conviction 
that he was dying. On one of these 
melancholy occasions I was present. A 
paroxysm of frightful violence suddenly 
came on, accompanied with alarming 
faintness. His fondness as a husband, 
father, and friend, was most affectingly 
manifested in the sad farewell which he 
fancied he was then taking; and the 
condition of his soul was impressively 
shewn by the prayer which, with up- 
lifted hands, he addressed to his Maker. 
His surgeon alone maintained his com- 
posure, and bade us qualify our emo- 
tions, under the reasonable expectation 
of his getting through this as he had 
through other fits of equal violence. It 
was impossible, however, for the un- 
professional mind to regard his death- 
like struggle as less than it seemed to 
be. The words which he uttered were 
of too domestic and delicate a nature 
for publication ; neither shall I set 
down the words of his precatory offer- 
ing. A preparation of ether was ad- 
ministered to him. Its reviving effect 
at first prompted him to question the 
kindness which restores, only for addi- 
tional suffering, a man who had re- 
signed himself todeath. In a few mo- 
ments, however, gratitude superseded 
regret; and in a quarter of an hour 
after he had been at the worst he was 








* Our correspondent is a Whig; notwithstanding which, we believe perfect 
reliance may be placed in his statements. —O. Y. 
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as well as at any time during the last 
two months of his life. 

He delighted in affording an agree- 
able surprise to his friends, as the fol- 
lowing fact will shew. His medical 
attendants had left him one morning 
exceedingly ill, and without hope of 
his leaving his bed for the day. Such 
was their anxiety, that they shortly re- 
peated their visit, and proceeded im- 
mediately, as a matter of course, to his 
bed-room. There he was, to all ap- 
pearance, lying, as they left him, with 
little more than his nightcap visible 
above the clothes. In short, there was 
nothing beneath them more than a 
stuffed mockery ; for the man bimself 
had arisen, shaved, washed, neatly 
dressed himself, and walked, unas- 
sisted, down stairs into the sitting- 
room, where he received his surprised 
visitors with a significant “ Aha!” 

I called upon him one evening, and 
took the liberty of introducing a friend. 
During our stay, several visitors, from 
time to time, came in. It struck me 
that Mathews was more than usually 
irritable. I caught his eye, and he 
beckoned me to a close parley. *“ I 
don’t know whether you’re aware of it ; 
but L’ve observed —that your friend— 
has given up his seat successively to 
each new-comer since your arrival. He 
has now occupied for a brief moment 
every chair in the room— except one ; 
and I wish you’d ask him to secure 
that, and not suffer the next comer to 
take it from him. Its really hard upon 
him, because he gets zo thanks; and 
I’m sure he must be tired, if its only 
from bobbing up and down. You can’t 
think how it fidgets me. Now, pra 
ask him to sit down, and hold fast.” 

In the latter end of June he removed 
from the Victualling Yard to a lodging- 
house in Lockyer Street, Plymouth, 
where he was within a short distance 
from the Hoe, so remarkable for its 
elevated promenade and the noble 
prospect which it commands. To this 
charming spot he was several times 
carried in a wheeled chair; and he 
would sit watching the numerous ves- 
sels ever sailing in all directions, more 
particularly looking out for the little 
pleasure-boat of his friend Mr. Gyles. 
He had been on three or four successive 
occasions disappointed in not seeing 
it; and thwarted curiosity was (as 
usual with him) becoming irksome be- 
yond endurance, when positive “ arti- 
cles of agreement” were entered into 
VOL. XIII. NO. LXXV. 
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by the respective parties that each, at a 
certain time, should be in a certain ex- 
press locality. ‘“ Now, is that Gylly’s 
boat?” said Mathews to Mrs. G. 
Mrs. G. could not tell. “ Humph: 
well, that is odd. Here’s a woman 
don’t know her husband’s boat.” He, 
however, espied the boat at last, and 
watched it with that ever-lively and 
child-like interest which constituted his 
success as a sketcher of men and man- 
ners. He did not, like commoner 
men, ‘“ get accustomed” to things. 
His extractive power was such, that it 
never admitted the exhaustibility of a 
subject while that subject retained “‘ a 
local habitation and a name.” The 
tacks of G.’s boat were with him so 
many emblems of the shifts of men 
when the winds of fortune and the 
tides of circumstance are not directly 
in their favour; and I have no doubt 
but that Mathews was one of those 
speculators who often anticipate from 
accidental metaphor the nature of mo- 
ral operations 

I was with him several evenings dur- 
ing his stay in Lockyer Street. “ Dur- 
ing his stay in Lockyer Street!” How 
thoughtlessly was that last sentence 
penned! Where, then, was the spot 
of his next sojourn? But I anticipate 
my conclusion. It was not, however, 
a hopeless thought that he might be yet 
removed to London a living man. His 
symptoms were in some respects im- 
proved, an amendment chiefly shewing 
itself in a more regular pulse, and the 
comparative infrequency of paroxysms. 
He was one evening enabled to take 
tea with his friends in full assemblage, 
and to give continued attention to the 
admirable song and guitar accompani- 
ment of his accomplished son, in whose 
native talent and acquired grace he 
took, as well he might, an honest pride. 
And, here, it is impossible not to make 
a passing comment on the success which 
has attended Mr. Charles Mathews 
since his entrance into that profession 
which conferred celebrity on his fa- 
ther’s name, and gained and added 
respectability from his father’s virtues. 
It is something to be the son of such a 
man; but it is more to be worthy of 
the parentage; and it is under the 
impulse of fond recollection and as- 
sured hope that the Countess Rousil- 
lon’s words are here echoed :-— 
‘** Be thou blest, Bertram! and succeed 

thy father 

In manners as in shape !” 
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Poor Mathews was now becoming 
daily weaker. Dropsical swellings in- 
creased upon him. He ceased to leave 
the house, and was more confined to 
his bed: still he suffered much less 
than on his first arrival ; and his medi- 
cal friend left him at half-past ten on 
the night of Saturday the 27th of June 
with no increased expectation of an 
immediate catastrophe. As the clock 
sounded midnight the sleeping come- 
dian completed his fifty-ninth year. It 
was now his birth-day, the 28th of 
June. The morning sun might have 
brought with it gentle congratulation 
and smiling hope; but it was doomed 
otherwise. A slight alteration in his 
breathing seemed to indicate a coming 
paroxysin. Now, as oftentimes before, 
it was an immediate summons to his 
bed-side. Charles Mathews was no 
more ! 

He had only lived half an hour into 
his birth-day—a day which, having 
reason to be proud of the being whom 
it had ushered into life, claimed the 
privilege of * lighting him to dusty 
death.” The sad duty of preparing for 
his funeral devolved on his long- 
attached friend, Henry Gyles, Esq. ; 
and on Friday morning, the 3d of July, 
his remains were consigned to the 
tomb. All honours that could be 
offered on the occasion were proudly, 
not less than feelingly, paid; and such 
a general sympathy was awakened as 
really seemed to betoken a national 
loss. The rank, intellect, and respect- 
ability of the three towns of Devonport, 
Stonehouse, and Plymouth, were sa- 
tisfactorily represented by the pall- 
bearers, and the numerous gentlemen 
who attended. The officiating clergy 
of the parish, and the churchwardens, 
manifested a gentleness of attention 
which will not be forgotten: the or- 
ganist accompanied the deceased come- 
dian to the grave with the most solemn 
tones of sacred harmony; and he was 
lowered into his tomb amid the heavy 
sighs and irrepressible tears—not of the 
chief mourner only ! 

Such was the affecting end of “ dear 
Charles Mathews,” as the feeling Cole- 
ridge designated him. Had he died 
in London, friends more numerous, 
*‘ trappings of wo” more pompous, 
and a train more theatrical, would, 
doubtless, have attended on his exit; 
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but no where could he have been fol- 
lowed by friends more affectionate, nor 
waited on by ceremonies more truly 
suitable and decent, than at Plymouth. 
Even the day seemed to take a part in 
the duties of the occasion. It rained, 
until the mournful procession began to 
move forward, when it suddenly be- 
came dry,—still, however, veiling itself 
from the sun until the return of the 
mourners from the church, when the 
clouds were partially dispelled, and a 
gleam of sober cheerfulness admitted. 
He lies in a vault in the western 
vestibule of the fine old church of St. 
Andrew, at Plymouth. A man so in- 
terwoven with the public should lie in 
such a place interred. Hundreds 
weekly pass Ais tomb in their way to 
prepare for that last home to which 
they are also hastening ; and the verger, 
who points out the interesting spot to 
the stranger, testifies to the words of the 
pathetic Tristram,—‘ not a passenger 
goes by without stopping to cast a look 
upon it, and sighing, as he walks on, 


‘ Alas! poor Yorick !’” 


A brief while longer. I cannct help 
lingering o’er his grave,—for I knew 
him as a man—you, perhaps, only as 
an actor. I had opportunities of ob- 
serving his scrupulous integrity ; his 
affectionate and grateful attachment to 
those who loved him ; his forgiving ge- 
nerosity towards those who had wronged 
him; and, more than all, his Christian 
resignation when threatened by the 
death which has since laid him low. 
Nor will you, ***, superciliously smile 
at my melancholy,—for, while from 
the best motives you are opposed to 
the theatre (or, rather, let us hope, to 
those abuses which too frequently de- 
grade it), you will with holy charity 
take upon report the exalted character 
of the individual; and, though you 
may never have afforded a smile to his 
mirth, you will not, surely, hesitate to 
breathe a sigh over his grave ! 

And now, adieu for ever! Adieu, 
Charles Mathews! For the many 
hours of innocent and instructive amuse- 
ment thou hast afforded, we proffer our 
gratitude ; for thy purity of mind and 
unsullied integrity, our admiration; 
for thy warmth of heart, our love ; for 
thy loss, our deep sorrow ! 
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Tuar the designs of Providence are 
marvellously and minutely adapted to 
the wants and welfare of mankind, is 
an observation more trite than prac- 
tically recognised, more generally ac- 
knowledged thau felt. Often, whilst 
confessing the control of an all-wise 
disposer of events, we live in a sort of 
practical atheism, either disregarding 
the operation of his hands, or distrust- 
ing and disowning the universal agency 
by which the whole is governed sub- 
servient to his own and our ultimate 
good. We murmur, and we deplore ; 
we see the great charnel-house of 
human existence-—the moral pestilence 
which “ walketh in darkness” — the 
“ mystery of iniquity ’’—the universal 
depravity around us, forgetting that 
the “ wheel of Providence” is thereby 
unfolding ; that these are portions of 
the grand scheme of Divine govern- 
ment, which worketh all things for 
good; which maketh the wrath of 
man to praise him, and from the very 
elements of evil brings forth the most 
beneficent, the most wondrous mani- 
festations of his goodness and his 
power. Even the vices and miseries 
of mankind are but links in the vast 
chain of events; and these shall exist 
until his purposes be fulfilled, and all 
things subdued to himself. . 
Sometimes we are permitted a 
glimpse, like Ezekiel in the vision; 
sometimes we can discern their ope- 
ration, the wisdom by which they are 
guided. The Almighty condescends 
to vindicate his character and author- 
ity. By some generally unexpected 
and sudden interruption, some special 
interposition, we see the power that has 
coerced, and the goodness that has per- 
mitted, this apparent disorder. The 
cloud has “ burst in blessings,” and is 
now glowing, in the light of heaven, 
with beauty and with grandeur. 
Perhaps nothing was viewed with 
deeper apprehension by every friend 
of true liberty and social order, than 
the formation of political unions 
amongst the working classes. Hailed 
by the rancorous demagogue as the 
dawn of that political regeneration, al- 
ready worked out to its terrible result 
in restless, unhappy France, the poli- 
tical incendiary waited only until ma- 
terial should be gathered, until the 
great bulk of the populaticn should be 
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roused to an unnatural excitement, ere 
he applied the brand that was to 
kindle the whole in one wide, one uni- 
versal conflagration. And had our 
labouring classes generally been im- 
bued with the pernicious doctrines so 
fatally prevalent in France ;— had not 
the influence of revealed truth been 
imperceptibly intervowen with their 
education, and with the earliest lisp- 
ings of childhood ;—had they been 
reared, fostered under the benighting, 
demoralising influences of Popery, 
whose stronghold is ignorance, the 
withholding of the written word from 
its votaries, — the fate of France, nay, 
a deeper abyss of guilt, might have 
been ours. When they had thrown off 
the Papal yoke, their only refuge was 
the wild and reckless hbertinism of 
infidelity. The alternative being pur- 
gatory or eternal sleep, no wonder 
their choice should remain with the 
latter. 

In Ireland, had it not been for the 
gracious leaven of Protestantism, we 
should, long ere this, have seen the 
same, the inevitable results. Popery, 
that mole-eyed monster which gropeth 
at noon-day, prepares its victims to 
throw off the obedience they hate, to 
scoff at and deny the very being of 
that God they are ignorantly taught to 
wership: and when men have cast off 
their allegiance to Heaven, they will 
not long be subject to that ofan earthly 
monarch. We need not, then, wonder 
at the extremes of superstition and 
infidelity, bigotry and licentiousness, 
offsprings of the same stem, produced 
by that system which forbids access to 
the book of life. Indeed, the Bible is 
‘© a sad Tory book ;” and we wonder 
the political Dissenters, whose _prac- 
tices are so plainly denounced in its 
pages, have not compiled an “ index 
expurgatorius,” for the use of their 
disciples. It would be a wholesome 
and instructive exposition of their 
designs, to see sitting in solemn 
conclave, “ the old, original Whig,” 
the first reformer, elevated in the 
midst, Daniel O’Connell, that fearful 
impersonation of all that 1s mischiev- 
ous and malignant in the worst, the 
darkest abominations of Popery, on 
his right hand ; while some dissenting 
heresiarch takes the sinister place. 
The texts, carefully submitted to this 
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ordeal—higotry and sedition are well 
appointed to the devil’s work —and 
“ The Book,” pruned by such hands, 
would have little left that could mini- 
ster to the wants and woes of humanity. 
The Bible, however, no thanks to the 
O'Connell ministry, is not yet a sealed 
book to the multitude. 

Lord Melbourne, the noble Protest- 
ant apologist for Popery, on moving 
the second reading of the Irish Church 
Bill, made the following statement; 
viz. “ That he would assert that, fund- 
amentally, the doctrines of the Rom- 
ish Catholic Church were the same 
as those of the Church of England.” 
Now, what are those doctrines which 
the Church of Rome holds as funda- 
mental? 1. The infallibility of the 
church ; 2. The Pope’s supremacy ; 
3. Transubstantiation, or the conver- 
sion of a wafer into the very body and 
blood, soul and divinity, of Christ; 
and all who deny this dogma are de- 
clared accursed; 4. Auricular confes- 
sion; 5. The mass, a true and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the 
living and the dead; 6. Invocations 
to the Virgin, and saints; 7. Satis- 
faction for sin by penance and other 
meritorious works; 8. Purgatory and 
prayers for the dead; 9. The worship 
of images and relics. These are the 
fundamental doctrines of the Romish 
church, on which the whole of her 
corrupt system is built; and, we ask, 
are these, or any part of them, main- 
tained in the liturgy of the Protestant 
church? Nay, are they not solemnly 
denounced, and unequivocally denied? 
Yet these churches are pronounced by 
the O’Connell-ridden minister to be, 
in doctrine, fundamentally similar! 

This unchristian speech, the result 
of both ignorance of, and blind hos- 
tility to, religion, is, and ever shall be, 
on record against the man, whom Dis- 
senters of all classes do openly and 
shamefully support; who identify 
themselves in every possible shape 
with those whom their forefathers, 
whose best blood has been shed as a 
testimony against them, would have 
resisted unto death. 

It is, in all likelihood, this apparent 
community of interests, this shameless 
prostitution of principle, this confe- 
deracy with men of the most notorious 
profligacy, the infidel and the Papist, 
that has done more to open the eyes 
of the well-disposed class of operatives 
than any other act, either of fraud or 
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misgovernment, on the part of their 
rulers. 

But Lord John Russell says there 
is no league, no compact. It was not 
his fault, or that of his coadjutors, if 
it did happen that Daniel O’Connell 
joined issue with them. Great virtue, 
my lord, in this word “ happen ;” and 
we often hear gentlemen of a certain 
profession, when detected in their in- 
genuity, saying, “‘ I had nothing to do 
with the handkerchief. It is not my 
fault if it does ‘ happen’ to be found in 
my pocket.” 

We know the working classes well 
(for have we not eyes and ears in 
every place?); and we fearlessly as- 
sert, that, as a body, they are loyal. 
Britain is yet sound at the core. Mis- 
led for a season by the arts of the 
seducer,— by men employed, paid, to 
debauch and delude their understand- 
ings, the people will, in the end, see 
bow and by whom they have been de- 
ceived. Their eyes are opening, and 
a fearful retribution awaits those base, 
those selfish betrayers, who would sell 
them and their birth-rights for a mess 
of pottage! Men who once leaped 
boldly to the reins of the revolutionary 
car, and now find themselves tied to 
its “ tail !” 

It has been too much the fashion to 
imagine that the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are so many volcanoes ready to 
burst forth on the slightest occasion, 
always smouldering and smoking, as a 
presage of their power to ravage and 
destroy. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous than this impression. Taken 
as a body, our working classes are men 
of strong practical sense, who will ge- 
nerally come to a right decision in the 
end ; multitudes of whom are now 
opening their eyes to the wholesome 
truth, that in the maintenance of the 
constitution lies the best safeguard of 
their rights, and the great bulwark of 
their liberties ; and that the Whigs, 
dragged downwards by their own 
fears of the loss of place, and the vices 
inherent in their political system, have 
done more in one short season to un- 
dermine, if not destroy, their liberties, 
than the greatest despot could have ac- 
complished, or the united efforts of an 
irresponsible and arbitrary govern- 
ment. 

They now see that their best interests 
are identified with that mixed form of 
government under which we live; that 
the late desperate attempts to control 
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the just prerogative of the king and 
the aristocracy, would, but for the 
firmness and prudence of the conser- 
vative party, have ended in one uni- 
versal overthrow. 

And how have these great truths 
been perceived? Simply by the Whigs 
having seized office; for, like other 
impostors, they are only dangerous 
until they are found out. Their mi- 
serable fallacies have been tested by 
experiment, and proved utterly imprac- 
ticable. But their second “ usurpation” 
has been characterised by such a flag- 
rant dereliction of principle, such a 
total absence of that high and honour- 
able feeling, once the great boast of a 
British statesman, that “he who runs 
may read.” With all the violence, 
without the honesty of the Radicals — 
without any fixed principles for their 
guidance, they have shewn themselves 
ready to surrender every thing dear to 
Britons—every bulwark of our national 
faith—every safeguard of our liberties ; 
in short, every thing save place. So 
pleasant, so essential is office to their 
support, and even for the procuring a 
decent livelihood to these dishonest ser- 
vants of the crown, that, rather than 
let go their paltry incomes, they are 
prepared to go any length, if, by so 
doing, their fraudulent receipt of the 
public monies may be endured a little 
longer. 

But, within the last few months, an 
“organic change” has taken. place in 
the minds of the people. According 
to the statements of the operative ad- 
dresses now before us, thousands of 
them have embraced the Conservative 
creed. The cause, say they, is this: 
“ The Conservatives have ‘ stepped out 
boldly, with a frank avowal of their 
principles,’ and the operatives are per- 
fectly satisfied and convinced that the 
avowal is honest, and that it will be 


acted up to honourably, and to the 
very letter.” 


“Qur opponents,” continues one of 
these spirited documents,* “‘ have heaped 
upon us every opprobrious epithet they 
could command— Orange Lodges! Po- 
litical Unions!! In short, any thing in 
their opinion conveying a censurable 
meaning. Our answer to them is this: 
We care not by what names they are dis- 
tinguished, so long as their objects are of a 
true Conservative nature.” ‘* Our objects 


are diametrically opposite to those of the 
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late political unions; we exist for the 
purpose of defending, not attacking, the 
institutions of the country.” ‘ The very 
men, who but a few short months ago 
were accustomed to laud ‘ the natural 
good sense of the operative part of the 
community,’ to denominate them ‘ the 
voice of the country,’ &c. now call us 
‘ besotted fools,’ ‘ sanguinary miscreants,’ 
and a hundred other names equally ex- 
pressive of hate and mortification. Now 
that the people have discovered who 
really are their true friends, and they 
have learned the difference between a 
nominal theory and a theory now re- 
duced to practice, they are assailed by 
the taunts and threats of their quondam 
supporters.” 


These extracts —and we could mul- 
tiply them a hundred fold—shew that 
the working classes are men who can 
think soundly, who can reason justly, 
and are not to be cheated with im- 
punity. 

Our great conservative strength is in 
the people. If these, the staple of our 
national greatness, be imbued with 
constitutional and religious principles, 
we may defy, proudly defy, every 
preacher of sedition — every itinerant 
demagogue, even though his allies be 
our rulers, and he is sent forth bearing 
the credentials, and, on his brazen 
front, the broad impress of their 
mission. 

Many who are now joining the con- 
servative ranks were formerly in those 
of the political unions ; and these are 
our surest and bestallies. Knowing the 
sources of their former delusion, the di- 
rection, the aim ofthe unprincipled men 
who once cajoled them ; smarting under 
the consequences, and loathing the 
moral poison which some “ miscreant 
agitator” once so fatally disseminated, 
who so fit, who so likely, to warn from 
the gulf of democracy as those who 
have been so near its brink? Who 
can so feelingly persuade, so effec- 
tually deter, from that downward path, 
as those who have been rescued from 
its perilous termination ? 

Through this division of our subject 
we naturally return to the position 
whence we set out. The healing 
waters drawn from these impure foun- 
tains ; the merciful interposition which, 
out of so much that was evil, and fraught 
with unutterable danger to society, has 
turned the curse into a blessing ! 

And what, say our opponents, dis- 
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tinguishes these organised assemblages 
from political unions? Have they not 
the same yernicious tendency? and, 
though urged in the opposite direction, 
will there be any difference in the re- 
sults? Difference! the same differ- 
ence there is between light and its pri- 
vation, between a conservative and a 
destructive form of government — be- 
tween those who would pull down, 
and they who would build up— be- 
tween the destroyers and the preservers 
of our national faith. Listen to their 
declaration, the only pledge of their 
admission. 


“ We, the undersigned, declare our 
fixed determination to maintain the tried 
and ancient principles on which the con- 
stitution of our country is founded ; and 
while we avow our readiness to promote 
the reform of all proved abuses, we de- 
clare it to be our object to uphold the 
necessary counexion between the Esta- 
blished Church and the state, the just 
prerogatives of the monarch, the privi- 
leges of the House of Lords as an inde- 
pendent branch of the legislature, and 
the deliberative powers of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament unfettered and un- 
controlled ; convinced, as we are, that 
on the united and energetic support of 
those authorities, depend the continuance 
of social order, the security of property, 
the maintenance of religion, and the real 
liberties of the people. And we hold 
ourselves pledged to use all our influ- 
ence to return to Parliament, as the re. 
presentative for this borough (or county), 
such an individual only as will support 
the principles set forth in the above 
declaration.” 


Will the most impudent, the most 
flagitious, the hirelings of a despicable 
faction, dare assert, that such a de- 
claration ought not to be the creed, 
the practical creed, of every man 
worthy the nameof Briton? And,weask, 
whether or not principles the very op- 
posite to this declaration have not been 
acted upon by the Whigs from their 
first entrance into power ? 

The people are daily enrolling them- 
selves under the conservative banner ; 
daily, hourly, are their minds dis- 
abused from the dangerous doctrines 
which a seditious Whig opposition too 
long vomited forth from their hungry 
stomachs, for the purpose of driving 
out their opponents. “ Try us—try 
us,” was their unceasing cry. Well; 
they have been tried, and miserably 
have they been found wanting. 

Education alone has not wrought 
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this salutary change. It is a fearful, 
an irreparable mistake, to confound 
learning with wisdom. The tree of 
knowledge is not the tree of life. Our 
reform legislators, from the discharged, 
disappointed Tomkins (the nasty grub 
we despatched, but preserved in the 
pure amber of our pages), through all 
the grades of pseudo-patriots and phi- 
losophers, denying or defying the plain 
dictates of revealed truth, proceed on 
this awfully self-deluding principle, 
their whole system based on this fun- 
damental error,—to wit, that man, if 
left to his own decision, will choose 
the good ard refuse the evil! Can it 
be believed, that any man, that any 
set of men, with their eyes open, with 
the declarations of inspired truth be- 
fore them—with the history of the past, 
as a beacon and a guide, should be so 
awfully perverse, so judicially blind 
to the plainest truths, that they wil- 
fully oppose, and practically deny, 
their operation, — truths too humbling 
for the wise and prudent, but revealed 
unto babes. 

It has been the infidel’s doctrine in 
all ages. It was the first suggestion 
of the tempter, and suits well the pride 
of the human heart. But knowledge, 
communicated without a higher prin- 
ciple for its control, is like putting a 
weapon into the hands of a madman, 
or a light thrown at random, which 
may destroy what it was intended only 
to illumine. ‘ Educate! educate! 
educate!” say all the Tomkinses and 
Jenkinses and diffusive knowledge 
men. Let man be free to choose. 
Away with all creeds and systems 
whatsoever, the offspring of bigotry 
and intolerance. Shew him the beauty 
of virtue, and the deformity of vice, 
and he will choose virtue for her own 
sake. Get rid of priests and priest- 
craft. Bring all down to one beautiful 
level of utility and equality, then shall 
arise that political millennium so long 
sought after; a golden age of liberal 
opinions, and a paradise of man’s own 
creating; subject to no will but his 
own ; irrespective of all obligations to 
a superior power ;—in short, a rational 
but unaccountable creature ! 

Now, what is the true meaning of 
this flimsy pretence when stripped of 
its artificial covering ; neither less nor 
more than the doing away with all 
restraint whatsoever. The very exist- 
ence of law shews the necessity of re- 
straint. Remove this altogether, and 
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where shall we stop ? 
house, depend upon it! 

That we are on the eve ofa desperate 
struggle, few will have the hardihood 
to deny,—a_ struggle between the 
blighting, soul-prostrating influences 
of Popery and infidelity on the one 
hand, with our national Protestant 
faith on the other. How vitally essen- 
tial is it that the lower, the more nu- 
merically important, classes should be 
rightly instructed, and that principles 
should be thoroughly inculcated, which 
will be their stay and support in the 
hour of trial. It seems to us, and we 
are not in the habit of mistaking the 
signs of the times, that operative con- 
servative associations are, of all others, 
likely to be the most influential and 
important. And is not the finger of 
Heaven hereby manifesting itself in 
opposition to human foresight? De- 
serted by our God-denying rulers, is 
it here the Protestant reformed church 
shall have a powerful reserve on which 
to fall back in the loyalty and affections 
of the people? As of old, when the 
lamp of the true faith, and the pure, 
unadulterated light of the gospel was 
kept alive, burning brightly in the 
hearts of our forefatliers, the humblest 
and the lowliest of their race, in dens 
and caves of the earth——in the haunts 
of indigence and sorrow—in the moor- 
land and on the mountain, where they 
crept to hear that word which Papist 
persecutors in vain sought to withhold. 

The brand of perdition is on the 
whole character and proceedings of 
the Whig-Radical government. “ Ich- 
abod” is written. Their glory is in- 
deed departed. We hear the noble 
secretary for Ireland, * lord by acci- 
dent,” as he denounced himself to his 
constituents in mock humility, ‘ the 
devil’s darling sin,’””—we hear him in- 
quiring, in debate on the Irish Church 
Appropriation question, “ What is 
truth?” With the volume of that 
truth at his very elbow, sealed by the 
blood of martyrs and prophets ; bask- 
ing in the full blaze of its meridian, we 
hear this “ accidental” slip of humanity 
lisping out, “ What is truth?” and 
afterwards, forsooth, does he complain 
of being likened to Pontius Pilate! 
Verily, the governor of Judea was 
honest and candid in his inquiry, when 
contrasted with the state of mind which 
dictated such a question from the noble 
secretary, and for such a purpose. 

This “ accidental” confession, that 
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they know not the truth, and are not 
guided by its dictates, is a plain ex- 
position of the conduct and printiples 
of a ministry doomed, ere long, to the 
common fate of all who ally themselves 
with the unprincipled and the base; 
who sacrifice honour and consistency 
on the altar of their hate. The avenger 
is at their very threshold; and they 
shall soon fall, a warning and a beacon 
of that retributive justice they have de- 
fied. And will it not be more toler- 
able for the benighted heathen than 
for them? Men who wilfully close 
their eyes at noonday, and say, “ It is 
dark.” 

Short as it is, this inquiry from Lord 
Morpeth speaks volumes. And what 
may we expect from such a ministry ? 
Weak, degraded, miserable tools of 
that “ mystery of iniquity,” which is 
again with rapid strides preparing, 
under their sufferance, to dye her gar- 
ments in the blood of the saints. They 
flatter and cajole themselves by pallia- 
tions and expedients, heeding not the 
loud sough of the tempest—the gather- 
ing, the coalition of all sects and opi- 
nions, whose sole bond of union is 
hatred to the church and constitution 
—to all that has raised Britain to her 
proud pre-eminence. This impious, 
creedless administration, professing to 
keep clear of all religious distinctions, 
to view all mankind alike, whether 
Jew or infidel, are thereby weakening 
the bulwarks of that national church 
which has for ages been the glory of 
our land; their criminal indifference 
effectually preparing the surrender of 
all that is valuable in our institutions, 
all that is dear and hallowed in our 
faith, to that party, whom neither oaths 
can bind nor kindness corciliate. We 
would cry to our infatuated rulers, and 
it will be heard to the remotest parts 
of the empire, ‘* How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If Popery be 
truth, obey her; if Protestantism, build 
not the altars of that bloody Baal, lest 
ye be partakers of her plagues !” 

The present “ incubus,” by the grace 
of their master of Derrynane, for a little 
while usurping the places of their bet- 
ters, have always boasted (an impu- 
dent, fraudulent assumption) that they 
are © the friends,” the choice of ‘ the 
people.” This assertion, like many 
others with which they have sought to 
delude, is now, thank Providence, in a 
fair way for being found out “ a refuge 
of lies.” Operative conservative asso- 
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ciations are now rising up in every dis- 
trict. Speaking in no measured terms 
of attachment to the constitution, and 
of the baseness which has characterised 
the Whig-Radical usurpation, these 
will soon sweep away this miserable 
subterfuge, this specious fraud on 
which the hungry faction have lived, 
and by such pitiful sustenance eked 
out a sneaking existence for the last 
half century. 

They have, at length, roused a spirit 
of opposition to their Jacobinical, their 
anti-British proceedings, which will, 
ere long, drive them from their mis- 
gotten seats, for ever associated with 
Britain’s degradation and disgrace. 
Rapidly they are sinking, and they 
cling to power with a convulsive grasp. 
Bent on mischief, their whole aim is 
to render it more and more difficult 
for a conservative government to take 
office, and to carry on their several 
functions for the welfare and safety of 
the realm. Mather. than the Tories 
should be lifted into power, they 
would consign Britain, the whole of 
her mighty interests, her greatness, her 
power, to their own merited perdition. 
They would tie her, hand and foot, a 
victim to the first despot that should 
demand her submission. Rather than 
a conservative administration should 
follow, they would plunge the whole 
into one common ruin, 

“I prefer anarchy to despotism,” 
says Lord John Russell. Miserable, 
mischievous idiot! Have you, with 
all your pretence, read history to so 
little purpose? Know you not that 
anarchy inevitably leads to despotism, 
as sure as cause leads to effect? The 
many fleeing to one for protection, 
from that worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a multitude of tyrants.” 

With this great end in view, to wit, 
the idea of thwarting a Conservative 
government, when it shall inevitably 
assume the direction of affairs, they 
brought in a bill entitled “ Municipal 
Reform.” This is not the place to 
scrutinise that infamous measure. It 
was one much akin to proceedings that 
are sometimes adopted by gentlemen 
who have a design upon their neigh- 
bours’ pockets ; and, in the confusion, 
hoping either to skulk off undiscovered, 
or, by accusing honest people, march- 
ing off undiluted with the pump. One 
advantage to be gained was that of 
bringing the judicial bench entirely 
within the sphere of their influence,— 
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expecting that magistrates, sufficiently 
imbued with “ the spirit of the age,” 
from the mode of election by the new 
corporate bodies, would for ever ex- 
clude those of more moderate views. 
These revolutionary intentions were 
thwarted, in some measure, by the 
firmness of the Lords; yet this odious 
bill, as it now stands, contains the ele- 
ments of civil discord in no disguised 
form—a perpetual blister—a source of 
heart-burning discontent,—and likely 
to prove a more fruitful emissary of 
mischief even than the Reform-bill 
itself. The common-council, elected 
from the shopocracy,and the meddling 
busy-bodies, who, not able to conduct 
their own affairs, always aim at the 
guidance of their neighbours’,—these 
men, though with inflated notions of 
their own consequence, will easily be 
led by some paid demagogue, some 
* commissioner” feed and fed by a 
“ movement” administration. The bill 
as it passed the Commons would have 
given still greater facility to this pre- 
cious scheme; and the new corpora- 
tions would, doubtless, have urged for- 
ward any measures, however mischiev- 
ous, for the support of the revolutionary 
party. 

But our object at present is not to 
lay bare the disgusting deformities of 
this intended coup of the O’Connellites 
further than to shew its operation with 
regard to the interests of the working 
classes. One result, lifting to the ju- 
dicial bench manufacturers employing 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of workmen, 
appears a most dangerous investiture 
of power. How often do questions 
arise between the operative and his 
employer, particularly in respect of 
abatements of wages, and disputes con- 
nected with the subject, which a ma- 
gistrate only can be called upon to de- 
cide,-—thus making an individual judge 
in his own cause ! 

We may be told that in such cases 
the interested party would very pro- 
perly retire from his judicial station ; 
but will his abdicating office make any 
difference in the result? Each of his 
“surviving brethren” are probably as 
much interested in the matter as him- 
self, and the operative will inevitably 
be left to the tender mercies of his 
employers. 

We are not speaking hypothetically. 
Foiled in their “ extreme” designs by 
the upper house, the O’Connell cabinet 
are now making magistrates by whole- 
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sale. Any thorough-going partisan of 
the crew—any dirty jobber and sca- 
venger in the great businesss of “ Re- 
form”’— dissenting parsons, master- 
manufacturers, and hangers-on of every 
sect, are now raised to the judicial 
bench. Formerly it was the plan, more 
particularly in manufacturing counties, 
that no individual in trade, or con- 
nected therewith, should assume the 
magisterial functions; and a whole- 
some regulation it has hitherto proved. 
The seat of justice has been kept un- 
biassed in all questions relating to the 
operative and his master; and we 
challenge even the most virulent of our 
opponents to bring forward an instance 
where impartial justice has not been 
administered in cases affecting the 
every-day transactions arising out of 
our trading interests, and bearing upon 
the prosperity aud welfare of the peo- 
ple. And who, we ask the defrauded 
workmen, who have proved themselves 
the real friends of the poor—the guar- 
diaus of his rights, and a refuge from 
oppression ? Who, when wages have 
hardly been equal to the barest, the 
coarsest, sustenanre, and even when 
this paltry pittance has been abated or 
withheld by unjust pretences,— who 
have stood forth boldly against those 
who grind the faces of the poor? The 
‘Tory magistrates,-- the vilified, slan- 
dered gentry and aristocracy,—the aris- 
tocracy maligned by those who have 
found them inimical to oppression, but 
the poor man’s best, his surest, sup- 
port in the hour of adversity. 

Will the raising of such individuals 
as we have named, to the judgment- 
seat, mitigate the evils inherent in our 
manufacturing system, or purify the 
administration of justice? Truly, these 
boasted * friends of the people” are a 
little damaged in reputation of late! 
Boasters and impostors are sooner 
or later found out. Let the people 
contrast them with their predecessors, 
and we need not fear the result. 

These introductory remarks have ex- 
tended to a greater length than we an- 
ticipated, but they will not be without 
their use; and we can hardly regret 
the space, which has not been, we 
hope, unprofitably occupied. We now 
turn to a more practical view of our 
subject. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the great benefits of a combined system 
of operations: when each individual 
is left to his own resources, and his 
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efforts, however great, are unaided, he 
feels powerless; and, in the end, his 
exertions will subside. The Conserva- 
tive party, relying on the truth of their 
cause, and on the good sense and loy- 
alty of the country, have, until recently, 
been too apt to leave the weapons of 
offence, and sometimes of defence, in 
the hands of their opponents—to treat 
with silence or with contempt the ene- 
mies of their country and their faith. 
This transition-stage of apathy and 
danger has, we are glad to say, been 
passed. Thanks to the Conservative 
press —to those who, from the once- 
tottering watch-towers of the consti- 
tution, have never ceased to warn and 
to direct, the country is now alive to 
the perils which threaten on every side. 

From the formation of the South 
Lancashire Conservative Association, 
the vanguard of that mighty host des- 
tined to follow, the auspicious result 
of its organisation was soon manifest 
in rescuing the representation of this, 
the most important division of that im- 
portant county, from the control of the 
Destructives. In the first parliament 
under the Reform-bill, a Radical Lord 
and a Socinian Dissenter had contrived 
to misrepresent the wants and wishes 
of this great aud influential community. 
Two excellent Conservatives have been 
chosen in their stead. 

Stimulated to exertion by this great 
victory, and viewing the factious and 
dishonest conduct of the present de- 
graded offal of the Whig party in its 
true light, an association of young men 
was formed, called “ The Manchester 
Constitutional Association.” One of 
its principal objects was the formation 
of Conservative associations amongst 
the working classes. The following is 
an extract from their first address ; 


‘It is an undenied fact, that the un- 
settled nature of youthful ideas is often 
taken advantage of by the restless and 
dissatisfied portion of mankind, and that 
the purity of young minds is often pol- 
luted by the ensnaring arts of the wicked. 
It is thus in the political world: our 
young men will be seized upon by a re- 
volutionary faction, and, instead of being 
dutiful and loyal subjects, they will be. 
come clamorous anarchists. In some 
wise to prevent or counteract such pro- 
bable misfortune, it was determined to 
establish a society, called ‘The Man- 
chester Constitutional Association.’ By 
the establishment of_this association a 
great object will be attained, in bringing 
inte close communion all whose political 
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principles are those to which our coun- 
try, under Providence, owed her power, 
prosperity, and happiness.” 


Rules and addresses, with books, 
tracts, newspapers, &c., have been fur- 
nished by this society to the neigh- 
bouring Operative Conservative Asso- 
ciations. We feel convinced, from 
information derived through numerous 
sources, and from the feeling now ge- 
nerally alive throughout the labouring 
classes, that in almost every town and 
village in the kingdom a Conservative 
Society has only to be set on foot, by 
one or more of the inhabitants, to 
succeed. 

The following extracts are the result 
of a communication with an individual 
intimately acquainted with the subject, 
one who knows the disposition and the 
views of the operative class, and is 
actively engaged in these associations : 


** When a society is about to be esta- 
blished in a manufacturing town, when- 
ever practicable, the night of meeting 
should be Monday! it is a kind of half- 
holiday, and interferes less with their 
avocations than any other day of the 
week.” ‘*I have observed, that the in- 
dividuals composing and entering into 
these societies are men of good moral 
character, temperate in their habits — 
men who think much and deliberately, 
who would not be easily led astray by 
high-sounding pretensions ; and, on that 
account, would be formidable opponents 
in any cause to which they were adverse. 

“It is astonishing with what avidity 
they seize upon Conservative pamphlets 
or tracts; and 1 have often been amazed 
at the natural, unadorned eloquence, and 
justice of their remarks, in discussing 
these publications. 

“It is of great importance that per- 
sons in a higher station of life should 
attend these meetings, to assist them 
with advice, to read and explain articles 
from newspapers, magazines, and so 
forth —it excites a spirit of emulation ; 
and 1 have often remarked, that when 
individuals have been present of a su- 
perior rank to themselves, the whole has 
gone off with great spirit: on the con- 
trary, when they have been absent, the 
meeting has passed off rather flatly. 

‘** The Associations are not only useful 
in uniting men of the same principles, 
but at an election, 1 am convinced, we 
can rely upon the exertions of every mem- 
ber, both individually and collectively. 

** ] remember a very interesting con- 
versation with an individual, to whom I 
had been explaining the great advan- 
tages of these societies. ‘Ah! sir,’ he 
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said, ‘I am very different since I joined 
the Association ; I used to go and hear 
Hunt and Cobbett, and such fellows, 
spending both time and money, often 
staying out to a late hour at night; and, 
returning home, I could not sleep for 
brooding over my imaginary wrongs. 
Now,’ he continued, ‘ I return at an early 
hour with my money in my pocket, my 
wife and children glad and rejoiced to 
see me. I sit down by the fire, and read 
my Bible ; and whenever you give me 
those good books and pamphlets, I read 
them to my family. I used to go and 
drink in the alehouse on Sunday; but 
now my wife cleans and makes herself 
tidy, and we go, and the children with 
us, tochurch. I thank God every night 
that I have been led to embrace Con- 
servative principles, to see their value 
and their excellence; and I pray Him 
to bless those who first formed these 
Associations.’” 


We have not room for further de- 
tails; what has been quoted will be 
read with great interest by all who 
love their country, and know that its 
welfare is intimately connected with 
the moral cultivation and the pro- 
sperity of the labouring classes. 

Operative Conservative Associations 
are now formed, in almost every town 
of any importance in Lancashire. In 
Yorkshire and Cheshire they are ra- 
pidly increasing; and, as may be ex- 
pected, the most orderly and well- 
disposed of the workmen are amongst 
the first to be enrolled as members. 
The Leeds Operative Conservative din- 
ner was a truly gratifying sight; and 
a pleasant thing it was to hear the 
honest, the constitutional sentiments, 
uttered by men whose hearts leaped 
to their tongues, whilst expressing the 
fervour of their attachment to the loy- 
alty and faith of their forefathers. 

On the 24th of August, the first 
public meeting of the “ Manchester 
Operative Conservative Association” 
was held; an account of which will be 
read with intense interest by every 
true and loyal heart. Having increased 
beyond expectation, both in numbers 
and importance, the members were 
determined to make a more public 
display of their feelings and opinions 
than they had hitherto done. A sup- 
per was accordingly announced; the 
room crowded with guests, all of whom 
were operatives, with the exception of 
about twenty individuals, invited to 
share in this mental and bodily cheer. 

The committee, we see it is stated, 
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were obliged to reject numerous appli- 
cations for tickets, to the great dis- 
appointment of hundreds of their Con- 
servative brethren. 

The speeches were such as would 
have done credit to any assembly. We 
have read them carefully, and can only 
regret our want of space to do them 
justice. 

We cannot, however, resist present- 
ing our readers with a few short and 
pithy extracts from the published 
report : 


** When we see so many around us 
combined together, in one common con- 
federacy against the venerable and match- 
less institutions of our country—when it 
appears to have become the fashion of 
the present day to be disloyal, to speak 
evil of dignities and the powers that be, 
itis a source of great gratification to see 
so many of my brother-operatives who 
have not prostrated themselves before 
the false god of the present day, that has 
been set up in the land under the spe- 
cious name of Reform; but which, in- 
stead of being a reformer of real abuses, 
aredresser of real grievances, has hitherto 
assumed the aspect only of a disturber— 
a destroyer of every thing that is good 
and noble in the land, and a willing ally 
of the wild demagogues of sedition, re- 
volution, and infidelity. I rejoice that 
the poor operative, as well as the rich 
man, has now a standard, around which 
he may rally, take fresh courage, and 
strengthen the good old cause of ‘ Church 
and King.’” ‘* Our enemies shall see 
that we have but the same objects in 
view, wherever we may be situated,— 
the continuance of social order and good 
government — the maintenance of our 
holy religion, by preserving the con- 
nexion between Church and State.” 

“ The wisdom of our ancestors conse- 
crated a certain portion of their wealth to 
provide for our instruction in the bless- 
ings of a religious ministration,—to give 
spiritual consolation to the poor man—to 
provide him a friend in distress, a coun- 
sellor in difficulty and doubt.” “ Na- 
tional Protestantism is the only title of 
the house of Hanover to rule over us; 
and if the Whigs disannul this, they make 
the government of William LV. an usurp- 
ation. When England ceases to be 
Protestant, the act of settlement and the 
coronation oath are null and void. ‘The 
Whigs, not satisfied with the Reform- 
bill, must revolutionise our corpora- 
tions and the church. ‘This property 
is Ours; it was left by our ancestors for 
our use, as a body collectively. If the 
Whigs confiscate this property, they are 
national robbers.” 
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‘* We sound the trumpet, and call upon 
every Briton who loves his country, who 
would prolong its glories and its bless. 
ings, its independence and its existence, 
to unite with us in preserving himself 
and his children from spoliation, beg- 
gary, and ruin. But you will naturall 
ask, Who are our enemies? There is 
leagued against us a mighty phalanx, im- 
posing in its appearance, and mighty in 
its power. ‘There is the settled depra- 
vity of human nature,—there is the trea- 
cherous Whig, the uprooting Radical, 
and the Destructive ; against these you 
must take your stand. We know that 
victory is not to be gained but by perse- 
vering efforts. But if they derive power 
from numbers and ignorance, we derive 
power from our knowledge, and the 
righteousness of our cause.” 

** We would put the history of our coun- 
try into every man’s hand ; there he will 
find that, from the period when the great 
charter of our rights was obtained from 
King John, the Lords have always been 
the best friends of the people’s liberties. 
They will read in the history of the coun- 
try that a House of Commons once ex- 
pelled the bishops from parliament, mur- 
dered the King, abolished the House of 
Peers, and then declared their own sit- 
tings permanent,—destroying at once the 
whole electoral franchise of the kingdom, 
This House of Commons kept the citi- 
zens of London down by billeting sol- 
diers in every house, till the populace 
rose up and burned the members in 
effigy at Temple Bar; and Cromwell 
came and turned the villains out, writing 
upon the door, ‘ This house to let.’ They 
had got rid of the King and the Lords 
previously, or they durst not have acted 
in this despotic manner; and it would 
appear that we have now many honour- 
able members who wish to play the same 
game over again.” ‘‘ We will oppose to 
the utmost any encroachment on the con- 
stitution—the British constitution — 
which gives the empire the blessings of 
monarchy without despotism,— the ad- 
vantage of a hereditary legislature, iden- 
tified with the well-being of the nation, 
—a national church, where the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them,—and a 
house of representatives possessed of 
sufficient power to look after the rights 
of the people, their trade, their agricul- 
ture ; and this is what we wish to pre- 
serve from democratic anarchy and des- 
potism.” ‘* It is now forty-two years 
since the French people murdered their 
king; and, after being cursed with re- 
publicanism, and despotism in various 
forms, they are seemingly as far from 
obtaining freedom as ever. The same 
party in this country who applauded 
their ‘ three glorious days in July’ to the 
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skies, now tell us, that if the citizen king 
and his ministers succeed in their de- 
signs, the French will be the most abject 
slaves upon earth.” 

“No man can stand more perfectly 
free from the imputation of being a 
bigot than Sir Robert Peel. By his 
own powers, and by his talents and cha- 
racter, he has advanced to the highest 
offices of the state: his transcendent ta- 
lents acknowledged even by his most 
unwilling witnesses ; yet he stands ex- 
cluded from the councils of the nation ! 
Why is it so? Is it that he wants the 
confidence of his sovereign? We have 
the best reasons to believe this is not the 
case. Is it that he wants the confidence 
of his country? The country bas testi- 
fied the reverse. The country, satisfied 
with the choice of their sovereign, waited 
with patience for his return. The eyes 
of all Europe were bent upon him. The 
declaration of principles on which he was 
to conduct the government were such as 
even his enemies could not object to ; 
and the sincerity of that declaration was 
proved by the measures he introduced. 
Why, then, is the country deprived of 
his services? The Whigs call the rea- 
son ‘ public principle ;’ but I call it a 
spirit of faction—thirsting for power, 
and determining to quench that thirst at 
any hazard to the constitution.” 


These plain, unadorned, but expres- 
sive sentiments, shew that the speakers 
are a class of men whose aid is not to 
be slighted; that they are sound and 
vigorous thinkers—that they can see 
through the flimsy parade of liberal 
opinions which the Whig-Radical has 
borrowed from Gallic pride and Jacob- 
inical tyranny. They view, with un- 
mitigated horror, the faded bloody 
wreath which the Whigs have snatched 
reeking from the revolutionary clubs 
of France; adorning themselves, to 
their everlasting shame, in the red 
night-cap of civil liberty, like the de- 
voted Louis, whose fate was sealed 
from that hour. 

The conservatives of Great Britain 
have a formidable ally, too long ne- 
glected, in the people; too long they 
have been left to the fatal delusions of 
those who are now in power. The 
great promises of their pretended 
friends have been fully tested; and, 
like other mighty boasters, they will 
inevitably be driven away amidst the 
scoffs and jeers of their disappointed 
dupes. 
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An address,* which we understand 
has been extensively circulated, has 
been put into our hands. It contains 
a few simple and concise rules, plain 
and practicable, capable of being put 
in force without delay, and is a useful 
and valuable little manual for the or- 
ganisation of these societies. The de- 
claration, signed by each member, we 
have given elsewhere. It is the one 
originally adopted by the South Lan- 
cashire Conservative Association, and 
now, generally, by conservative asso- 
ciations throughout the kingdom. 

Before concluding, we hope a few 
words of friendly advice to members 
of Conservative Associations will be 
kindly received. 

In the first place we say, do not 
imagine that with your anniversaries, 
dinner speeches, and so forth, or with 
your unremitting attention to the re- 
gistries, your work is finished. Far 
higher, more important, more self- 
denying duties, claim your attention 
ere “ the plague is stayed.” Attention, 
sedulous, unceasing, must be paid to 
the registrations ; but the poorer of the 
labouring classes must not be neglected. 
Let them be instructed in “ the right 
way.” Teach them to “ fear God and 
honour the king”—to “ meddle not 
with them that are given to change.” 
Teach them, by acts of kindness and 
sympathy, to look up to and lean upon 
you for assistance and advice. If you 
keep aloof from them, courting and 
conciliating only “ the ten-pounders,” 
you will leave a combustible magazine 
behind you—a reservoir full of the 
most inflammable materials —an ex- 
plosive mixture which a spark may 
ignite, overwhelming in a moment 
every trace of moral beauty, destroy- 
ing every vestige of past greatness, 
and leaving on the whole surface of 
society only the fearful witness of that 
desolation which has swept over it. 
If the minds of the labouring classes 
are not previously fortified by sound 
conservative principles, the political 
incendiary will step in, his inflam- 
matory doctrines poisoning the very 
sources of their happiness, and ren- 
dering them discontented and dis- 
loyal. Teach the poor man to regard 
those above him, not with envy, but 
respect—to be subject to the higher 
powers—to reverence dignities—to 
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feel the value of domestic happiness— 
to seek the consolations of that religion 
which is equally his birthright with 
that of his sovereign—to shun, as he 
would a pesthouse, the haunts of the 
demagogue and the infidel, whose 
poison becomes pernicious in pro- 
portion as the system is ee 
viously strengthened and occupied by 
the great principles of moral rectitude 
and habitual submission to the pre- 
cepts of revealed truth. 

To the members of Operative Con- 
servative Associations we say, obey the 
laws—seek no unconstitutional redress, 
no dishonest advantages. In all things 
be guided by your attachment to the 
true interests of your country —that 
real liberty which springs from consti- 
tutional principles. Leave the arts and 
practices of the revolutionary section to 
your adversaries ; cultivate a peaceable, 
a teachable spirit. Your enemies— 
they who ought to be your protectors 
—are on the watch: give them no 
cause of rejoicing. Beware of their 
emissaries, who will doubtless be sent 
to sow the seeds of sedition and dis- 
turbance amongst you. Listen not to 
the tempter,— he will leave you when 
he finds no likelihood of success. 


Above all things, beware of being 
led into secret assemblages, the taking 
of unlawful oaths, using mystical sym- 


bols, and the like. Let your proceed- 
ings be open, and of such a nature as 
to bear investigation. Let each asso- 
ciation be individual, not ramified, as 
parts of one great whole. Avoid any 
thing by which the laws yet in force 
against ** Corresponding Societies ” 
might be made to bear upon you. 
Though the promotion of peace, obe- 
dience to the laws, and the support of 
our constitution, the altar, and the 
throne, are the great objects you have 
In view; yet such is the anomalous 
condition under which we are placed, 
that those who ought to be the guardians 
of the faith are now its subverters— 
those who have sworn to defend the 
constitution are become its destroyers. 
You cannot, therefore, be too careful 
to use no weapons that may be turned 
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to your own destruction. Look at the 
dark and infamous projects meditated 
against the Orange Societies, and take 
caution. 

Rest assured the victory is ours ;— 
let no rash measures impede or delay 
the glorious, the inevitable result. The 
miserable degraded remnant, the dregs, 
of the Whig cabinet, goaded to despe- 
ration by reiterated defeat, are at their 
wits’ end—any measures, however base, 
will be resorted to—any expedient by 
which they may cling to office. Find- 
ing too late, what every body else has 
known long ago, that the country will 
not be sold, as they are, to an Jrish 
adventurer, they now cry, “ We hate 
O’Connell!” For once we believe 
them ;——they are not the only servants 
who “ hate,” cordially hate, their mas- 
ter, and yet are bound either to do his 
bidding or quit his service. Some 
of them have subscribed their paltry 
hundreds each to the Protestant clergy. 
Despicable hypocrites !—courage, even 
in a bad cause, may be respected, but 
cowardice will always be despised. 
Let them restore these hundreds to 
the national exchequer, whence they 
were purloined by a base conspiracy, 
a swindling process, that would have 
brought lesser rogues to the cart’s tail 
or the pillory. The trick is seen 
through, and heartily laughed at; but 
we have reason to suspect that some 
more destructive stroke of policy will 
be tried——we know it is meditated. 
We hope they will attempt the worst. 
O’Connell has all but kicked and spat 
upon them ;--should they go on, no- 
thing shall save them even from this 
offence. Sooner or later “ the voice 
of the people” will indeed speak in a 
voice of thunder. There are signs 
abroad which none but the most infa- 
tuated, none but this besotted faction, 
could mistake. A Conservative ma- 
jority, if we mistake not, is already in 
the House ; and if the people are but 
true to themselves, another lunar revo- 
lution, another periodical return of our 
own bright orb shall arise upon another 
era——another ministerial dynasty ! 
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ASINARII SCENICI.* 


THE SECOND SERIES. 


Tue asses of Algiers, as we have been 
kindly and disinterestedly informed by 
Tom Campbell, are of two kinds,—one 
of the old Biblical size, that might 
take Saul upon his back—the other 
very diminutive, and most wretchedly 
treated. We know not whether our 
readers recollect a certain paper,t in 
our January No. for 1833, in which 
we vindicated, in connexion with se- 
veral dramatic aspirants, the dignity of 
the ass. Our own attention was only 
the other week called to it, by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from one of the same 
aspirants therein named, who thought 
it not too late in the day, though more 
than two years after publication, to 
remark on our remarks, to criticise 
our criticisms. Another proof of the 
truth of Hamlet’s saying, “ There’s 
hope a great man’s memory may out- 
live his life half a year;” or of some 
other proverb, equally germain, or 
otherwise, to the matter. 

Yes, we have vindicated the dignity 
of the long-eared creature, whose de- 
light is in braying —that dignity which 


was felt by the Biblical penmen, by 
Spenser, by Wordsworth, by Coleridge, 
and by Cornelius Agrippa, with whom 
we profoundly “ discoursed the mys- 
teries of the ass.” Who shall call him 


again a stupid brute? If any be so 
stupid as to commit this great offence 
against good manners, let him betake 
him to some field, wherein ass and 
horse suffer unwilling imprisonment 
from the surrounding hedges. Which 
of these twain will contrive the means 
of escape? The ass! and the horse, 
the apparently nobler animal, will 
contentedly follow his leader through 
the breach which he has made in the 
a limitary bushes. See, then, 
ow goodly it is not to judge accord- 
ing to appearances, but to judge a 
righteous judgment. 

Many of those who ride or drive 


these poor miscalled brutes, are less 
intelligent than they. Many an ass 
is percipient of the opposing angel, 
to whom the false equestrian Balaam is 
blind. Many an assherd also rides a 
nobler creature than himself,—as the 
Irelands, the Malones, the Boadens, 
sought to rise to power and profit on 
the reputation of Shakespeare; and 
many a dull writer, like them, seeks to 
lash, and spur, and saddle, and curb 
the public with similar designs, and 
probably, for a while, not without 
success. 

“The ass,” says Miss Sarah Stickney, 
in her Poetry of Life, “ is certainly less 
poetical than picturesque ; but still it 
is poetical, in its patient endurance of 
suffering, in its association with the 
wandering outcasts from society, whose 
tents are in the wilderness, and whose 
‘ lodging is on the cold ground,’—in 
its humble appetites, and in its unre- 
pining submission to the most abject 
degradation. Let us hope that the 
patience of the ass arises from its own 
insensibility, and that its sufferings, 
though frequent, are attended with 
less acuteness of sensation ; but they 
are sufferings still, borne with a meek- 
ness that looks so much like the 
Christian virtue, resignation, that, in 
contemplating the hard condition of 
this degraded animal, the heart is 
softened with feelings of sorrow and 
compassion, and we long to rescue it 
from the yoke of the oppressor. 

“T have often thought there was 
something peculiarly affecting in the 
character of the young ass —something 
almost saddening to the soul in its 
sudden starts of short-lived frolic. In 
its appearance there is a strange un- 
natural mixture of infant glee, with a 
mournful and almost venerable gravity. 
Its long melancholy ears are in perfect 
contrast with its innocent and happy 
face. It seems to have heard, what is 
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seldom heard in extreme youth, the 
sad forebodings of its latter days ; and 
when it crops the thistle, and sports 
among the briers, it appears to be 
with the vain hope of carrying the spirit 
of joy along with it through the after 
vicissitudes of its hard and bitter lot.” 

Shew us a man of genius any where, 
in history, biography, or living presence, 
and this shall be his picture. Such 
shall be his endurance, his sufferings ; 
and yet through all such, whether by 
choice or compulsion, his resignation, 
simplicity, cheerfulness. But to the 
world he shall seem a fool—and by 
the dunces of the world shall be called 
one. “ A man of genius no sooner 
appears, but the host of dunces are 
up in arms to repel the invading alien.” 
Why, to the present day, Paracelsus, 
towhom the science of chemistry owed 
so much, is described in all orthodox 
books, and heterodox too, as a quack 
of the first water; yet, undoubtedly, he 
was a man of great genius, as were 
many of the astrologists, and alche- 
mists, and mystics, whom the world 
still looks on with a jaundiced vision. 
It has now, however, been given toa 
poet to vindicate the character of Para- 
celsus in all its phases. 

All hail, Robert Browning! Verily, 
thou art a man after our own heart! 
and to the ass Paracelsus thou hast 
been, like poor dear departed Cole- 
ridge, “* wonderous kind.” And may 
a “ fellow feeling,’’ which we are not 
ashamed to confess, make us as kind 
to thee: for “the merciful man is 
merciful to his beast ””—and, like one, 
we will ride thee as true critic should 
ride true poet, and not, in ignoble 
imitation of certain beggars on horse- 
back, to the devil, 

Heavens! what a veritable ass was 
Paracelsus! ‘As Paracelsus,” says the 
Biographie Universelle, “ displays every 
where an ignorance of the rudiments 
of the most ordinary knowledge, it is 
not probable that he should have ever 
studied seriously in the schools: he 
contented himself with visiting the 
universities of Germany, France, and 
Italy; and in spite of his boasting 
himself to have been the ornament of 
those institutions, there is no proof of 
his having legally acquired the title of 
doctor, which he assumes. [t is only 
known that he applied himself long, 
under the direction of the wealthy 
Sigismond Fugger, of Schwartz, to the 
discovery of the Magnum Opus.” 
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What a basis is here for an aspiring 
character! The level was so low from 
which he started, that an ordinary soar 
would seem sublime. The lark, for 
this reason, appears to ascend higher 
than he does; and there would ‘be 
something majestic in the plunge of 
the ass, but that he kicks up his heels 
behind. This is certainly awkward to 
the bystander; but we hold that to 
the creature itself it is the most natural 
and easy way of manifesting his own 
importance, and of making a clear 
stage and no favour. And Paracelsus 
himself, according to our beloved Ro- 
bert Browning, deems such an act 
worthy of illustration by no mean 
comparisons : 


“‘ Are there not, Festus, are there not, 
dear Michal, 

Two points in the adventure of the diver : 

One, whena beggar he prepares to plunge? 

One, when a prince he rises with his 
pearl ? 

Festus, I plunge.” 


Previous, however, to this daring 
experiment, he takes sweet counsel, 
while quietly cropping the thistle, with 
his friends, this same Festus, and the 
fair betrothed Michal; and thus, ac- 
cordingly, the drama opens : 

“* Scene — Wiirzsburg ; a Garden ia the 
Environs. 1507.” 

Hallo! we are driving too hard, and 
have not let Robert Browning say what 
he ought for himself. His poem or 
drama, or poetic or dramatic dialogue, 
“is an attempt, probably more novel 
than happy, to reverse the method 
usually adopted by writers, whose aim 
it is to set forth any phenomena of the 
mind or the passions, by the operation 
of persons and events ; and, instead of 
having recourse to an external machi- 
nery of incidents to create and evolve 
the crisis I desire to produce, I have 
ventured to display, somewhat mi- 
nutely, the mood itself, in its rise and 
progress, and have suffered the agency, 
by which it is influenced and deter- 
mined, to be generally discernible in its 
effects alone, and subordinate through- 
out, if not altogether excluded.” More- 
over, he is careful to tell us—and it 
behoves us to listen well —that a work 
like his depends more immediately on 
the intelligence and sympathy of the 
reader for its success : indeed, he elo- 
quently adds, ‘* were my scenes stars, 
it must be his co-operating fancy which, 
supplying all chasins, shall connect the 
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scattered lights into one constellation 
—a lyre or a crown.” 

Now, then, for the commencement 
of the play. Here it is: 


«« Par. Come close to me, dear friends ; 
still closer—thus ; 
Close to the heart which, though long 
time roll by 
Ere it again beat quicker, press’d to 
yours, 
As now it beats—perchance a long, long 
time— 
At least henceforth your memories shall 
make 
Quiet and fragrant as befits their home. 
Nor shall my memory want a home in 
yours. 
Alas ! that it requires too well such free 
Forgiving love as shall embalm it there ! 
For if you would remember me aright— 
As I was born to be—you must forget 
All fitful, strange, and moody wayward- 
ness, 
Which e’er confused my better spirit, 
to dwell 
Only on moments such as these, dear 
friends ; 
My heart no truer, but my words and ways 
More true to it: as Michal, some months 
hence, 
Will say, this autumn was a pleasant time 
For some few sunny days ; and overlook 
Its bleak wind, hankering after pining 
leaves. 
Autumn would fain be sunny—I would 
look 
Liker my nature’s truth; and both are 
frail, 
And both beloved for all their frailty. 
Michal. Aureole! 
Par. Drop by drop! she is weeping 
like a child! 
Not so...I am content—more than con. 
tent ; 
Nay, autumn wins you best by this its 
mute 
Appeal to sympathy for its decay... 
Look up, sweet Michal, nor esteem theless 
The stain’d and drooping vines their 
grapes bow down — 
Those creaking trees bent with their 
fruit—and see 
That apple-tree with a rare after-birth 
Of peeping blooms sprinkled its wealth 
among ; 
And for the winds—what wind that ever 
raved 
Shall vex that ash that overlooks the rest, 
So proud it wears its berries? Ah! at 
length, 
The old smile meet for her, the lady of this 
Sequestered nest! This kingdom, limited 
Alone by one old populous green wall, 
Tenanted by the ever busy flies, 
Grey crickets, and shy lizards, and quick 
spiders, 
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All families of the silver-threaded moss— 

Which look through, near, this way, and 
it appears 

A stubble-field, or a crane-brake—a marsh 

Of bulrush whitening in the sun: laugh, 
now ! 

Fancy the crickets, each one in his house, 

Looking out and wondering at the world 
—or best, 

The painted snail, with his gay shell of 
dew, 

Travelling to see the glossy balls high up 

Hung by the caterpillar, like gold lamps.” 


Doubtless, the versification of this 
extract is very imperfect ; there is, 
however, in its roughness, that which 
keeps the sense above the sound, and 
makes us attend to it whether we will 
or not. There is the poetry of sound; 
there is the poetry of words; there 
is the poetry of thought; there is the 
poetry of ideas. Little of the two first 
tind we here—much, very much of the 
third —and more than glimpses of the 
fourth ; that light which shineth in a 
dark place—like the light of the stars, 
themselves unseen the while. 

We should have told the reader that 
the first section of this poem-drama is 
entitled “* Paracelsus aspires.” Hitherto 
Paracelsus has been engaged only in 
the low walks of life. His biogra- 
phers say that he was born in 1493, 
at Einsiedeln, a little town in the can- 
ton of Schwitz, some leagues distant 
from Zurich. His proper name was 
Hohenheim, which he translated into 
Paracelsus. Take his proper title 
and style in full,—Philippus Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bombastus ab Hohenheim ! 
His father, who exercised the profession 
of medicine at Villach, in Carinthia, 
was nearly related to George Bombast 
de Hohenheim, who became in the 
event grand prior of the order of Malta. 
Nevertheless, though our Paracelsus 
was not from the dregs of the people, 
as pretended by Thomas Erastus, his 
sworn enemy, yet it appears that his 
elementary education was much ne- 
glected, and that he spent part of his 
youth in pursuing the life common to 
the travelling literati of the age; that 
is to say, in wandering from country to 
country, predicting the future from the 
inspection of the stars and the lines 
of the hand, evoking apparitions, and 
repeating the different operations of 
magic and alchemy, in which he had 
been initiated, whether by his father 
or by various ecclesiastics, among the 
number of whom he particularises the 
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Abbot Tritheim, and many German 
bishops. 

We pause at this point. His ele- 
mentary education neglected! We 
suspect some mystification here. Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus thought, as Cor- 
nelius Agrippa did, on the vanity of 
the arts and sciences. He pretended 
to boast of being ignorant of them — 
deeming that to be even suspected of 
them was derogatory to those claims 
which he set up, not without reason, 
of right to proceed in the investigation 
oftruth with a pure mind, unprejudiced 
by education, and all that the world 
calls knowledge. Of the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil he would 
not be supposed to have eaten—-but 
only of the Tree of Life, which bears 
twelve manner of fruits, and all for 
the healing of the nations. It was in 
his character as a mystic that he 
pleaded ignorance, that he boasted of 
stupidity. It was not as a man of 
learning, but as a man of genius, that 
he sought to work —not to repeat, but 
to discover, to produce. It was in 
utter contempt of all that he had been 
_ taught and could learn in the schools, 
that he vaunted himself in primitive 
nakedness, and was not ashamed. He 
might have been clothed once, however; 
but he stripped off the garments, as if 
each were a poisoned robe. More for- 
tunate than Hercules, he succeeded 
in displaying bis noble proportions in 
statuesque nudity ; nevertheless, he too 
became a sacrifice in the end. For the 
frail flesh is itself raiment, that invests 
the spirit; and it is not until divested 
of the integuments of skin and gristle, 
that the soul is denuded and free—not 
until then, that it may be contemplated 
in the majesty of its purity, its subli- 
mity and its simplicity, its perfection 
and oneness. 

Let Paracelsus have been well-edu- 
cated, then, and well-born—thus may 
the charge and the confession of his 
ignorance and natal barbarism be re- 
conciled therewith. In proportion as 
we wear these limbs, these animal 
aprons, we are so far forth brutes— 
asses, in the worst sense. But Para- 
celsus has determined to doff the skin, 
and, by way of reversing the old fable, 
to shew himself the lion under. And 
We discern that such aspiration has 
been conceived by him and commu- 
nicated to his two friends; and that, 
to fulfil the purpose of his soul, he has 
determined to take his departure from 
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their abode of peace and retirement. 
“ Where,” he demands of them, 


“ Where beside this nook 
Shall you two walk, when I am far away, 
And wish me prosperous fortune? Stay! 
that plant 
Shall never wave its tangles lightly and 
softly, 
As a queen’s languid and imperial arm, 
Which scatters crowns among her lovers, 
but you 
Shall be reminded to predict some great 
Success to me.” 


Success !—-there was the plague spot. 
Not for itself did he seek the sublime 
end at which he aimed, but for the 
dominion which it would give him 
over his fellow men and the world’s 
goods—the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life, 
mingled with his motives. The moral 
power was to give him all its vigour, 
and to unfold all its mysteries, for this 
result. Alas! and thus corruption 
crept in— nay, was already there ; it 
was plain that the mixed being (the 
human nature) had not washed itself 
clean and pure and single. For that 
the last cathartic process was needed, 
which fools call death and wise men 
life. Let us see, under these circum- 
stances, how he gets on. 

Not for the entreaties of his friends 
will he “ reject God’s great commission, 
and so die.” And “ still,” he adds, 


“ And still I listen for your true love’s 
sake. 

Yet how has grown that love? Even in 
a long 

And patient cherishing of the self-same 
spirit 

It now would quell—as though a mother 
should hope 

To stay the lusty manhood of the child 

Once weak upon her knees. I was not 
born 

Informed and fearless from the first, but 
shrank 

From aught which marked me out apart 
from men. 

I would have lived their life and striven 
their strife— 

Eluding Destiny, if that might be— 

But you first guided me through doubt 
and fear, 

And taught me to know them and know 
myself, 

And now that I am strong and full of hope; 

That I can from my soul reject all aims, 

Save those your earnest words made plain 


to me; 
Now that I touch the brink of my design, 
When I would have a triumph in their 
eyes, 
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A glad cheer in their voices,—Michal 
weeps, 
And Festus ponders gravely.” 


This is beautiful and touching ; and 
thus proceeds ihe pathetic struggle, in 
a stream not loud but deep. But to 
what aspired Paracelsus? To know ! 
This he will not in terms acknowledge ; 
but states his case thus: 


‘« T profess no other share 
In the selection of my lot, than in 
My ready answer to the will of God, 
Who summons me to be his organ: he 
W hose innate strength supports him shall 
succeed 
No better than the sages.” 


And, not long after this, he breaks out 
into the following fine frenzy : 


“No; I have nought to fear! who will 
may know 

The secret’st workings of my soul. What 
though 

It be so 1—if indeed the strong desire 

Eclipse the aim in me?—if splendour 
break 

Upon the outset of my path alone, 

And duskest shade succeed ? What fairer 
seal 

Shall I require to my authentic mission 

Than this fierce energy? this instinct 
striving, 

Because its nature is to strive? enticed 

By the security of no broad course— 

Where error is not, but success is sure. 

How know I else such glorious fate my 
own, 

But in the restless irresistible force 

That works within me? Is it for human 
will 

To institute such impulses? Still less 

To disregard their promptings? What 
should I 

Do, kept among you all; your loves, 
your cares, 

Your life—all to be mine? 
that God 

Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he 
deigns impart. 

Ask the gier-eagle why she stoops at once 

Into the vast and unexplored abyss ! 

What full-grown power informs her from 
the first ! 

Why she not marvels, strenuously beating 

The silent boundless regions of the sky ! 

Be sure they sleep not whom God needs ; 
nor fear 

Their holding light his charge, when 
every hour 

That finds that charge delayed is a new 
death. 

Thus for the faith in which T trust; and 
hence 

I can abjure so well the secret arts 

These pedants strive to learn—the magic 
they 


Be sure 
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So reverence. 
know 

If it exist : too intimate a tie 

Connects me with our God. A sullen 
friend 

To do my bidding —fallen and hateful 
sprites 

To help me—what are these, at best, 
beside 

God every where, sustaining and direct. 
ing, 

So that the earth shall yield her secrets up, 

And every object shall be charged to 
strike, 

To teach, to gratify, and to suggest ?” 


I shall scarcely seek to 


Similar passages are frequent — 
glowing periods. He speaks of the 
angel——the good genius that animated 
him in childhood and youth almost 
palpably —he felt, as it were, his 
passing, and “ turned to him, scarce 
consciously, as turns a water-snake 
when fairies cross his sleep.” He 
flatters himself that, having done all 
the good he could for men, even 
through his own burt, he could “ with- 
draw from their officious praise — 


* Would gently put aside their profuse 
thanks, 

Like some knight traversing a wilderness, 

Who, on his way, may chance to free a 
tribe « 

Of desert people from their dragon-foe ; 

When all the swarthy race press round 
to kiss 

His feet, and choose him for their king, 
and yield 

Their poor tents, pitched among the 
sand-hills, for 

His realm; and he points, 
his scarf, 

Heavy with rivel’d gold—his burgonet, 

Gay set with twinkling stars—and to the 
east, 

Where these must be displayed.” 


smiling, to 


D? 


Retrospections crowd upon him of 
visions and voices impelling him to 
the search after knowledge. Changes, 
in consequence, took place in him—all 
things wore a different hue : 


* Pregnant with vast consequence — 
Teeming with grand results—loaded with 
fate ; 
So that, when quailing at the mighty range 
Of secret truths yearning for birth, I haste 
To contemplate undazzled some one truth, 
Its bearings and effects alone, at once 
What was a speck expands into a star, 
Demanding life to be explored alone— 
Till I near craze. I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive !—what time, what circuit 
first, 
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[ ask not: but unless God send his hail 

Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling 
snow, 

In some time-—his good time —I shall 
arrive: 

He guides me and the bird. 
good time !” 


In his 


It is in vain that Festus urges that 
this feeling of Paracelsus would hold 
good in argument, if it were ‘ the 
trackless air, and not a path inviting 
him, distinct with foot-prints yet of 
many a mighty spirit gone that way.” 
Paracelsus utterly refuses to sit beside 
the “ dry wells” of learning, “ with 
white lips and filmed eye, while in 
the distance heaven is blue above 
mountains where sleep the unsunned 
tarns.” He likewise shews, notwith- 
standing all his professions of phil- 
anthropy, a scorn of his kind, which 
looks not well. He will teach it; but 
will never in return be served by those 
he serves. Now, that course can never 
be safe which from the first produces 
a carelessness to human love. The 
man who cuts himself from human 
weal cannot thrive. One passage, in 
which Festus urges these truths home, 
reminds us of some of Wordsworth’s 
grandeurs : 

‘*T will no longer seek 
Tooverlook the truth, that there would be 
A monstrous spectacle upon the earth 
Beneath the pleasant sun, among the 
trees, 
A being knowing not what love is.” 


Well, then, without sympathy for the 
present or the past, the wilful man will 
go forth on his Herculean labours. He 
wants no help from the lore and pre- 
cepts of old sages, since 


“ Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no 
rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may 
believe : 7 . 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and 
around, 

Wall within wall, the gross flesh hems 
it in: 

Perfect and true perception—which is 
truth ; 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Which blinds it, and makes error: and 
‘to know’ 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may 
dart forth, 

Than in effecting entry for the light 

Supposed to be without. Watch nar- 

. rowly 

The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 
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And you shall trace the effluence to its 
spring 

And source within us, where broods 
radiance vast, 

To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 

Shall favour: chance, | say—for hitherto, 

Even as we know not how those beams 
are born, 

Aslittle know we what unlocks their lair ; 

For men have oft grown old among their 
books 

And died, case-hardened in their igno- 
rance, 

Whose careless youth had promised what 
long years 

Of unremitted labour ne’er performed : 

While, contrary, it has chanced some idle 
day, 

To autumn loiterers, just as fancy-free 

As the midges in the sun, has oft brought 
forth 

A Truth—produced mysteriously as cape 

Of cloud grown out of the invisible mist. 

Hence, may not truth be lodged alikein all, 

The lowest as the highest? some slight 
film 

The interposing bar which binds a soul ? 

Some film removed the happy outlet 
whence 

It issues proudly ? seeing that the soul 

Ts deathless (we know well), but oftener 
cooped 

A prisoner and a thrall, than a throned 
power ; 

That it strives weakly in the child, is 
loosed 

In manhood, clogged by sickness, back 
compelled 

By age and waste, set free at last by 
death : 

That not alone when life flows, still do 
truth 

And power emerge, but also when strange 
chance 

Affectsits current ; in unused conjunction, 

When sickness breaks the body— hunger, 
watching, 

Excess, or languor—oftenest deuth’s ap- 
proach — 

Peril, deep joy or wo. 
crawl 

Through life, surrounded with all stirring 
things, 

Unmoved—and he goes mad ; and from the 
wreck 

Of what he was, by his wild talk alone, 

You first collect how great a spirit he hid. 

Seeing all this, why should 1 pine in vain 

Attempts to win some day the august form 

Of Truth to stand before me, and compel 

My dark unvalued frame to change its 
nature, 

And straight become suffused with light 
—at best 

For my sole good—leaving the world to 
seek 

Salvation out as it best may, or follow 


One man shall 
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The same long thorny course? No, 
I will learn 

How to set free the soul alike in all, 

By searching out the laws by which the 
flesh 

Accloys the spirit.” 


We could shed “ tears, such as angels 
weep,” over passages like these. We 
could?—we have! We have not 
grown up poet and critic to our pre- 
sent stature without similar struggles. 
What, then, is our sympathy with the 
following !— 
‘« We may not be doomed 
To cope with seraphs, but at least the rest 
Shall cope with us, Make no more giants, 
God! 
But elevate the race at once! We ask 
But to put forth our strength, our human 
strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, and eagle-eyed, true-hearted. 
See if we cannot beat thy angels yet.” 


Anon the struggle is brought to an 
end, and Paracelsus goes forth. The 
second section is entitled “ Paracelsus 
attains.” Attains what? His story tells 
us that Paracelsus travelled among the 
mountains of Bohemia, in the East, 
and in Sweden, in order to inspect the 
labours of the miners, to be initiated 
in the mysteries of the Oriental adepts, 
and to observe the secrets of nature 
and the famous mountain of loadstone. 
Iie professed also to have visited 
Spain, Portugal, Prussia, Poland, and 
Transylvania, where he communicated 
freely, not merely with the physicians, 
but with the old women, charlatans, 
and conjurors of those several lands. 
It is even believed that he extended 
his journeyings as far as Egypt and 
Tartary, and that he accompanied the 
son of the khan of the Tartars to Con- 
stantinople, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the secret of the tincture of Tris- 
megistus, from a Greek who inhabited 
that capital. At Constantinople, in 
the very house of the Greek, and in 
the year 1521, is the scene of Para- 
celsus’ attainment. 


** Over the waters in the vaporous west 

The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold 

Behind thearm of the city, which between, 

Athwart the splendour, black and crooked 
runs, 

Like a Turk verse along a scimetar.” 


At such time he contemplates the 
seroll containing the chronicle of his 
life, which he had written up to that 
period; and, as the result of his 
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thoughts, meditates the probability of 
his not leaving that chamber till he 
knows what he desires, according to 
the old Greek’s prophecy. While in 
this state of suspense, his mind revolves 
his whole past life, and fathoms the 
depths of his being. It appears to 
him that he is less human than he was, 
previous to his feeling “ the wolfish 
hunger after knowledge,” which he is 
now about to sate forever. Life now 
to him consists of one idea. Cireum- 
stances have been connected with his 
progress which make reflection bitter ; 
and he feels fain to weep his youth 
and its brave hopes, all dead and gone, 
in tears which burn. ‘ Would,” he 
exclaims at last, 


** Would I were sure to win 
Some startling secret in their stead! a 
tincture 
Of force to flush old age with youth, or 
breed 
Gold, or imprison moonbeams till they 
change 
To opal shafts! only that, hurling it 
Indignant back, I might convince myself 
My aims remain supreme and pure as 
ever !” 
From this point he becomes audacious, 
out of very agony—it might have risen 
to a degree of intensity that would 
threaten madness, but that he hears a 
voice from within singing some wild 
verses, breathing melancholy and de- 
spair; and presently after Aprile enters, 
hailing Paracelsus as king! The dia- 
logue that succeeds is in a style of 
raving ecstasy, which gives birth to 
some very poetic snatches. Paracelsus 
feels himself on the verge of arriving 
at his secret. ‘ I am,” he says, “ the 
mortal who aspired to KNow—and 
thou?” “TJ,” responds Aprile, “ would 
LOVE infinitely, and be loved!” He 
continues to expatiate on his aspira- 
tions and endeavours, and, as the re- 
sult, would challenge thus his Maker: 
“I have gone through the loveliness of 
life, create for me, if not for men—or 
take me to thyself, eternal, infinite 
Love!” A fine vein of poetry breaks 
out in all Aprile’s speeches ; and un- 
less Paracelsus can acknowledge a yet 
higher rapture, he is made to feel that 
he merits not to be the master genius 
of the two. Gleams of truth reach 
Paracelsus through the utterances of 
frenzy. Has one excluded love—the 
other has refused knowledge. Nor 
may the omission be now repaired on 
the part of Aprile ; for this is his mor- 
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tal hour—these oracular sayings are 
his last words. Now see what Para- 
celsus attains, and how he attains it. 


* Par. Die not, 
never part. 
Are we not halves of one dissevered 
world, 
Whom this strange chance unites once 
more? Part? never! 
Till thou, the lover, know; and I, the 
knower, 
Love— until both are saved. 
hear! 
he will die upon my breast! 
Aprile ! 
Apr. To speak but-once, and die! 
yet by his side. 
Hush! hush !—Ha! go you ever girt 
With phantoms, powers? I have created 
such, 
But these seem real as I. 
Par. Whom can you see 
Through the accursed darkness ? 
Apr. Stay ; I know, 
I know them: who should know them 
well as I? 
White brows, lit up with glory ;— poets 
all! 
Par. Let him but live, and I have my 
reward ! 
Apr. Yes; I see now—God is the 
Perrect Poet, 
Who in his person acts his own creations : 
Had you but told me this at first!... 
Hush! hush! 
Par. Live! for my sake, because of 
my greut sin, 
To help my brain, oppressed by these 
wild words 
Aud their deep import. 
too late : 

1 have a quiet house for us, and friends. 
Michal shall smile on you... Hear you? 
hear thus, 

And breathe my breath : 

one word 
Of all your speech—one little word, 
Aprile. 
Apr. No, no... Crown me? 
one of you! 
Tis he, the king, you seek, 
one. 
Par. Thy ‘spirit, at least, Aprile, let 
me love!... 
I HAVE ATTAINED, AND Now I may DE- 
rart!” 


we must 


Aprile : 


Aprile, 
God, 


Live! ‘tis not 


I shall not lose 


I am not 


I am not 


Such is the conclusion of the second 
section. The third introduces us again 
to our old friend Festus, in the house 
of Paracelsus, at Basil, in the year 1526. 
It is intended to embody the secret in- 
fluences which substantiated the acci- 
dents of his destiny about this time, 
when, on the recommendation of Gco- 
lampadius, he filled a chair of physic 
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and surgery at the University of Basil. 
Many astonishing cures, wrought on 
eminent personages, had procured him 
great celebrity. Paracelsus began his 
professorship by buruing publicly, in 
the amphitheatre, the works of Avi- 
cenna and Galen, assuring his auditors 
that the latchets of his shoes were more 
instructed than those two physicians ; 
that all the universities, all the writers 
put together, were less gifted than the 
hairs of his beard and of the crown of 
his head ; and that, finally, he was to 
be regarded as the legitimate monarch 
of medicine. ‘ You shall follow me,” 
cried he, “ you, Avicenna, Galen, 
Rhasis, Montagnana, Mesue ! — you, - 
gentlemen of Paris, Montpellier, Ger- 
many, Cologne, Vienna, and all soever 
whom the Rhine and the Danube 
nourish ! you who inhabit the isles of 
the sea! you, likewise, Dalmatians, 
Athenians! thou, Arab ; thou, Greek! 
thou, Jew !—all shall follow me, and 
the monarchy shall be mine !” 

Now, then, for the poem again. 
Festus is discovered congratulating his 
friend on his success. Paracelsus puts 
him off for some time with certain 
beautiful reminiscences of his own 
happy home. Speaking of Michal, 
he inquires— 


‘* Does she still sing alone, bird-like, 

Not dreaming you are near? Her carols 
dropped 

In flakes through that old leafy bower 
built under 

The sunny wall at Wiirzburg, from her 
lattice 

Among the trees above, while 1, unseen, 

Sate conning some rare roll from Tri- 
theim’s shelves, 

Much wondering notes so simple could 
divert 

My mind from study. 
py days! 

Respect all such as sing when all alone. 

Festus. Scarcely alone—her children, 
you may guess, are wild beside her. 
Par. Ah, those children quite 

Unsettle the pure picture in my mind : 

A girl—she was so perfect, so distinct. . 

No change, no change! Not but this 
added grace 

May blend and harmonise with its com- 
peers, 

And Michal may become her mother. 
hood ; 

But ‘tis a change—and I detestall change, 

And most a change in aught I loved long 
since.” 


Those were hap- 


With all this dislike of change, how- 
ever, Festus discovers that he Paracel- 
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sus himself is much changed in many 

important respects. Many ambages 

Paracelsus takes to ward off this search- 

ing remark. The following is capital : 

** Festus, strange secrets are let out by 
Leath, 

Who blabs so oft the follies of this world : 

I, as you know, am Death’s familiar oft. 

1 helped a man to die some few weeks 
since, 

Warped even from his go-cart to one 
end— 

To live on prince’s smiles, reflected from 

A mighty herd of favorites. No mean 
trick 

Ile left untried, and truly well nigh 
wormed 

All traces of God’s finger out of him. 

He died, grown old, and just an hour 


before— 

Having lain long with blank and soulless 
eyes— 

He sate up suddenly, and with natural 
voice 

Said, that, in spite of thick air and closed 
doors, 

God told him it was June ; and he knew 
well, 

Without such telling, hare-bells grew in 
June; 


And all that kings could ever give or take 

Would not be precious as those blooms 
to him. 

Just so, allowing I am passing wise, 

It seems to me much worthier argument 

Why pansies, eyes that laugh, are lovelier 

Than violets, eyes that dream—(your 
Michal’s choice) 

Than all fools find to wonder at in me, 

Or in my fortunes,” &c. &c. 


The truth must out: Paracelsus is 
not happy amidst all his honours. 
His lecture-room might be crowded ; 
but he despised the praise of brute 
multitudes. He felt, likewise, that he 
had not succeeded in his aim, however 
much he might have excited the noisy 
plaudits of ignorant wonder. What 
the world deemed success was none 
tohim. He feels that truth is as far 
from him as ever; and fears that he 
has thrown his life away. Nay, for 
his former high-flown hopes, he is now 
willing to substitute a host of petty, 
vile delights, that he once hated. He 
seems to think that to pause altogether 
would be well for him— would serve, 
indeed, as a seal to his sincerity. “To 
be consistent,” he exclaims, 


*« ] should die at once ! 
I calculated on no after-life ; 
Nay, was assured no such could be for me, 
Yet—(how crept in, how fostered, I know 
not) 











Here am I with as passionate regret 

For youth, and health, and love so vainly 
lavished, 

As if their preservation had been first 

And foremost in my thoughts ; and this 
strange fact 

Humbled me wondrously, and had due 
force 

In rendering me the less averse to follow 

A certain counsel, a mysterious warning.” 


It is to Aprile that he refers. He had 
indeed essayed to live like that mad 
poet for a while--to love alone. Not- 
withstanding his sense of failure, how- 
ever, he has still a consciousness that 
he preceded his age. Especially he 
boasts of * the day when he let them 
know the gods of Israel—Aétius, Ori- 
basius, Galen, Rhasis, and Avicenna 
and Averrdes, were blocks.” It may 
assist in rendering the character of 
Paracelsus intelligible, to state that he 
was contemporary with Luther, and 
Zuinglius, and Melancthon, and that 
he was a Protestant, and his books were 
deemed scandalous for that reason 
Some reflections on their career occur 
in this dialogue, in which the hero and 
his friend have spent the night. But 
now day dawns, and Festus departs for 
Einsiedeln. Thus ends the third part 
of Paracelsus. 

The two concluding parts are named 
like the two first, Paracelsus aspires, 
and Paracelsus attains—his last attain- 
ment being the last of all men, Death! 
What we have hitherto passed has been 
beautiful-—what we have to discuss is 
sublime. It is a fine philosophical 
commentary on the portion of the life 
to which it relates. The biographer 
tells us, that at Basil it was speedily 
perceived that the new professor was 
no better than an egregious quack. 
Scarcely, says this Asinarius, had a 
year elapsed before his lectures had 
fairly driven away an audience inca- 
pable of comprehending their emphatic 


jargon. That which above all contri- 


buted to sully his reputation was the 
debauched life he led. According to 
the testimony of Oporinus, who lived 
two years in his intimacy, Paracelsus 
scarcely ever ascended the lecture-desk 
unless half drunk, and only dictated to 
his secfetaries when in a state of intoxi- 
cation: ifsummoned toattend the sick, 
he rarely proceeded thither without pre- 
viously drenching himself with wine. 
He was accustomed to retire to bed 
without changing his clothes ; some- 
times he spent the night in pothouses 
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with the peasantry, and in the morning 
knew no longer what he was about ; 
and, nevertheless, up to the age of 
twenty-five, his only drink had been 
water. At length, fearful of being 
punished for a serious outrage on a 
magistrate, he fled from Basil towards 
the end of the year 27, and took refuge 
in Alsatia, whither he caused Oporious 
to follow with his chemical apparatus. 

This account is evidently written 
with no partiality for Paracelsus, who, 
being a man of genius, had enemies 
as a matter of course, whose false testi- 
monies are reflected in this amalgam. 
Paracelsus was right in regard to the 
magistrate’s affair, at any rate. One 
Liechtenfels, a canon, having been 
rescued in extremis by the * laudanum ” 
of Paracelsus, refused to come down 
with the stipulated fee, and was sup- 
ported in his meanness by the autho- 
rities, whose interference Paracelsus 
could not brook. His own liberality 
was allowed by his bitterest foes, who 
found a ready solution of his indiffer- 
ence to profit in a certain sword-handle, 
which was supposed to enshrine a 
demon. The sword had been given 
to him by a prince whom he had re- 
stored. The notion of its being inha- 
bited is a popular notion that has even 
passed into our own literature. In 
Jonson’s Volpone, Act II. Scene Bix 
there is the following allusion : 


“Ne had been known the Danish Gons- 
wart, 
Or Paracelsus with his long sword.” 


Also, in Hudibras, part ii. canto 3. 


“‘ Bombastes kept a devil’s bird 

Shut in the pummel of his sword, 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of past and future mountebanks.” 


Hlowever this may be, his freedom 
from the besetting sin of a profession 
he abhorred, as he curiously says 
somewhere, “ Quis queso deinceps ho- 
norem deferat professione tali, que a 
tam facinorosis nebulonibus obitur et 


administratur?” is recorded in his 
epitaph, which affirms, “ Bona sua in 
pauperes distribuenda colocundaque ero- 
gavit,” honoravit, or ordinavit —for 
accounts differ. 

The fourth part opens at Colma, in 
Alsatia, 1528. Paracelsus and Festus 
are together, with John Oporinus, the 
secretary of the former—who, to his 
eternal shame, did his best to libel bis 
master’s memory. Oporinus is sent out 
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to prepare for a journey to Nuremburg, 
and then the two friends are left alone 
to their consultations : 
* Alack, 

’Tis true; poor Paracelsus is exposed 
At last,—a most egregious quack is he ; 
And those he overreached must spit 

their hate 
On one who, utterly beneath contempt, 
Could yet deceive their topping wits.” 


What is he to do now? In the sport 
of indecision, he breaks out into sing- 
ing—-verses of his own composing! 
He will now accept all helps, and 
despise nothing: he will not only 
know, but enjoy—ay, even the most 
sensual delights ; for in all joy there 
is gain, whatever it be. But with all 
this Paracelsus manifests such a feeling 
of his superiority, expresses so much 
scorn for his opponents, that Festus is 
compelled to exclaim, ‘* He who sneers 
thus is a god!” Still his thirst for 
truth is ardent; and then again he 
bursts out into one of his wild songs 
—a song which, in an allegory, gives 
his past history. Take it, good Asi- 
narius ! and tell us how thou likest it. 


“* Over the sea our galleys went, 
Cleaving prows in order brave, 
With speeding wind and a bounding 
wave—~ 
A gallant armament : 
Each bark built out of a forest tree, 
Left leafy and rough as first it grew, 
And nailed all over the gaping sides, 
Within and without with black-bull hides, 
Seethed in fat and suppled in flame ; 
So each good ship was rude to see, 
Rude and bare to outward view, 
But each upbore a statelytent : 
Cedar-pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of dancing brine : 
An awning drooped the mast below, 
That neither noontide nor star-shine, 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 
Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawned, gay and glad 
We set the sail, and plied the oar ; 
But when the night-wind blew like 
breath, 
For joy of one day’s voyage more, 
We sang together on the wide sea, 
Like men at peace op a peaceful shore, 
Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 
Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 
And in a sleep as calm as death, 
We, the voyagers from afar, 
Lay stretched—each weary crew 
In a circle round its wond’rous tent, 
Whence gleamed soft light and curled 
rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music, 
too: 
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At morn we started beside the mast, 
And still each ship was sailing fast! 
Now, one morn land appeared !—a speck 
Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky— 
Not so the isles our voyage must find 
Should meet our longing eye ; 
But the heaving sea was black behind 
Many a night and many a day, 
And land, though but a rock, was nigh ; 
So we broke the cedar pales away, 
And let the purple flap in the wind : 
And a statue bright was on every deck ! 
We shouted every man of us, 
And steered right into the harbour thus, 
With pomp and pzan glorious. 
An hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 
All day we built its shrine for each — 
A shrine of rock for every one,— 
Nor paused till in the westering sun 
We sate together on the beach 
To sing, because our task was done ; 
When, lo! what shouts and merry songs ! 
What laughter all the distance stirs ! 
A loaded raft, and happy throngs 
Of gentle islanders! 
* Our isles are just at hand,’ they cried ; 
© Like cloudlets faint in even sleeping ; 
Our temple-gates are opened wide, 
Our olive-groves thick shade are keep- 
ing 
For these majestic forms,’ they cried. 
Then we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew, too late, 
How bare the rock, how desolate, 
Which had received our precious freight : 
Yet we called out—‘ Depart! 
Our gifts, once given, must bere abide : 
Our work is done ; we have no heart 
To mar our work,’ we cried.” 


This ballad Paracelsus subsequently 
calls 


“The sad rhyme of the men who proudly 
clung 

To their first fault, and withered in their 
pride.” 


The dialogue that follows is, in parts, 
highly poetical —the conclusion is pa- 
thetic. See how he is brought back to 


humanity by the mention of Michal's 
death : 


** Par. You have felt sorrow, Festus ? 
*tis because 
Youloveme. Sorrow, and sweet Michal 
yours ! 
Well thought on; never let her know 
this last 
Dull winding up ofall: these miscreants 
dared 
Insult me—me she loved ; so grieve her 
not. 
Fest. Your ill success can little grieve 
her now. 
Par. Michal is dead! pray Christ we 
do not craze. 
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Fest. Aureole, dear Aureote, look not 
on me thus! 
Fool, fool ! this-is the heart grown sorrow- 
proof,— 
I cannot hear those eyes. 
Par. Nay, really dead? 
Fest. "Tis scarce a year.... 
Par. Stone dead! then you have laid 
her 
Among the fiowers ere this... Now, do 
you know, 
I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you. I have no julep, as they 
think, 
fo cheat the grave ; but a far better secret. 
Know, then, you did not ill to trust your 
love 
To the cold earth. 
of it— 
For I believe we do not wholly die. 
Fest. Aureole.... 
Par. Nay, do not laugh; there is » 
reason 
For what I say: I think the soul can 
never 
Taste death. I am, just now, as you 
may see, 
Very unfit to put so strange a thought 
In an intelligible dress of words ; 
But take it as my trust, she is not dead. 
Fest. But not on this account alone? 
you, surely, 
Aureole, you have believed this all along ? 
Par. And Michal sleeps among the 
roots and dews, 
While I am moved at Basil, and won- 
derin 
With Nuremberg, and hoping and des- 
pairing, 
As though it mattered how the farce 
plays out, 
So it be quickly played. Away, away! 
Have your will, rabble! while we fight 
the prize, 
Troop you in safety to the snug back- 
seats, 
And leave a clear arena for the brave 
About to perish for yoursport. Behold!” 


I have thought much 


‘Fhe manner in which Paracelsus 
concealed scepticism is detected, even 
in the expression of his belief —a con- 
viction triumphing over some preceding 
state of unacknowledged doubt—is 
beyond all praise. It is a revelation 
of the heart’s depths, which startles 
almost as much as would the laying 
bare the bases of the world !—that is, 
the mind susceptible of receiving the 
specific impression. There are few 
among the Asinarii capable of being 
so moved. The trump of the last angel 
will fail to awaken the dulness of some 
apprehensions. 

But now Paracelsus attains his final 
possession. We find him in a cell in 
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the hospital of St. Sebastian, at Salz- 
burg, 1541, with his beloved Festus 
again, watching him and warding him 
on the bed of his last illness. Touch- 
ing, and even terrible, is the soliloquy 
of Festus, while the ruined patient is 
sleeping—for our poet is not afraid 
to go to the extreme limits of pious 
audacity. The familiar addresses to 
the Deity, in which the author here 
delights, have their counterparts in 
many a religious diary and confession. 

At length Paracelsus awakens from 
his disturbed slumbers, and raves about 
Aprile and his music—of loving and 
knowing—of the gods’ laughter at 
mortal failures——-and of the few truths 
obtained by him, though at the cost 
of his life. 


“ Fest. A light 
Will struggle through these thronging 
words at last, 
As in the angry and tumultuous west 
A soft star trembles through the drifting 
clouds : 
These are the strivings of a spirit which 
hates 
So sad a vault should coop it, and calls up 
The past to stand between it and its fate : 
Were he at Einsiedela—or Michal here. . 
Par. Cruel..I seek her now—I kneel 
—I shriek— 
I clasp her vesture — but she fades, still 
fades ; 
And she is gone,—sweet human love is 
gone ! 
‘Tis only when they spring to heaven that 
angels 
Reveal themselves to you ; they sit all day 
seside you, and lie down at night by you, 
Who care not for their presence—muse 
or sleep—— 
And all at once they leave you and you 
know them ! 
Weare so fooled, socheated! Even now 
* = 7 . 
Lost, lost! Thus things are ordered 
here! God's creatures! 
And yet he takes no pride in us! none! 
none! 
Truly there needs another life to come ! 
If this be all__(I must tell Festus that) 
And other life awaits us not—for one 
I say ’tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 
A wretched failure. I, for one, protest 
Against it—and I hurl it back with scorn!” 


And thus he proceeds, still rising in 
eloquence and vehemence —until he 
returns to mental sanity, and converses 
rationally with Festus on his state. 
The latter partakes much of his friend’s 
enthusiasm, and reflects his character. 
He demands from the Deity that the 
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claims of Paracelsus on his death-bed 
should be respected : 


‘** T am for noble Aureole, God ! 
IT am upon his side, come weal or wo! 
His portion shall be mine! He has done 


well! 

I would have sinned, had I heen strong 
enough, 

As he has sinned! Reward him, or I 
wave 

Reward! If thou can’st find no place 


for him, 
He shall be king elsewhere, and I will be 
His slave for ever!....There are two of 
us!” 


And then, in his turn, he too breaks 
forth into singing, as had his master in 
a former part. At length Paracelsus 
announces that he is dying; and at- 
taining, in that feeling, new perceptions. 
While he is thus conversing, Festus is 
compelled to remark as follows : 


‘“« Indeed, his cheek seems young again, 
his voice 

Complete with its old tones,— that little 
laugh , 

Concluding every phrase ; with upturned 
eye, 

As though one stooped above his head, 
to whom 

He looked for confirmation and approval : 

Where was it gone so long, so well pre- 
served ? 

And the fore finger pointing as he speaks, 

Like one who traces in an open book 

The matter he declares ; "tis many a year 

Since I remarked it last: and this in him 

But now a ghastly wreck.” 


And thus reinvigorated for the last time, 
that his important confession may be 
confided to the heart of Festus, he mag- 
nificently rhapsodises through many 
pages on his past state and future 
prospects. He speaks of “ the happy 
time” when first he vowed himself to 
man ; but the great purpose could not 
be fulfilled under the conditions of 
mortality. Hence the wretchedness 
that attended the degree of success to 
which he formerly attained, its unsatis- 
factoriness, and its final discomfiture. 
His creed is pantheistic in its tendency 
—nay, in its basis; but developes it- 
self in a glorious hope, and a breaking 
away into a pure spirit element, which 
whoso breathes once shall live for ever. 


** T have done well, though not all well. 

As yet men cannot do without contempt. 

*Tis for their good, and therefore fit 
awhile 

That they reject meand speak scorn of me ; 

But after, they will know me well : I stoop 
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Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud ; 

But ’tis but for a time: I press God’s 
lamp 

Close to my breast— it’s splendour, soon 
or late, 

Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge 
one day.” 


That prophecy has been fulfilled, in 
the production of this very excellent 
dramatic poem or romance. We con- 
fess that we like it better than Mr. 
Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde, though 
both works of kindred spirits. They 
differ in this, however; that one is a 
mechanic, the other an organic piece 
of work. Mr. Taylor’s romance has 
been highly praised in the quarterly 
reviews ; but we must claim to reckon 
him rather among the Asinarii than 
among the Asini. He would ride the 
public by these means—and might 
have ridden it, if he had presented 
himself as a living man for its back. 
But he preferred the character of a 
curiously constructed skeleton, of which 
the different parts. were taken from many 
others; and out of all, this Apelles pro- 
ceeded to form his bony beauty, as an 
anatomical study. Now the public will 
not be ridden by Death — for the public 
is an ass, and his pale majesty is suited 
already with a pale horse. Death on 
the pale Ass would be laughed at; 
and the asinine has already so much 
contempt, that it cannot well endure 
more. As an anatomical study, how- 
ever, Philip van Artevelde is an excel- 
lent subject ; and we have no doubt 
that it will be properly esteemed — 
and it deserves high estimation—in 
the schools whither it is relegated. 


‘* Oh! many are the poets that are sown 

By nature ; men endowed with highest 
gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine ; 

Y et, wanting theaccomplishment of verse, 

Go to the grave unthought of,” — 


exclaims W ordsworth — and, after him, 
Byron, in the person of Dante, eulo- 
gises the poets who ne’er penned their 
inspiration, and yet were greater than 
those who have. In these passages we 
find the original of Mr. Taylor’s reflec- 
tions, in the person of Artevelde, on 
the death of Launoy : 


** He was one 
Of many thousands such that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to 
live, 
And he is a prodigy. 
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The world knows nothing of its greatest 
” 
men, 


And thus, throughout the piece, the 
reader will find the materials of it to 
be derived from the Lake school poetry 
and the German systems of transcend- 
entalism. Not so in Peracelsus. We 
see the thoughts growing up, and ac- 
quiring body and stature. The stream 
is flowing. Defects there are in the 
work ; but these belong to it because 
it is a moving, breathing thing. Arte- 
velde is almost faultless ; but only be- 
cause it is made-up—a pattern article 
—to shew not life in itself, but skill 
in its maker. This we would not have 
said at an earlier day, both out of re- 
spect to the poet and his first critic ; 
but now that the experiment has been 
tried with the public, and nothing that 
we can utter may harm its success, we 
feel entitled to speak out, if only to 
shew that we are not to be nose-led by 
authority, however high, or deceived 
by appearances, however specious. 
Imitation is not creation — cleverness 
is not genius —compilation is not in- 
spiration. Paracelsus took six months 
to write ; we wish the poet had spent 
six years upon it. Artevelde took six 
years; we wish the author had ad- 
mitted us to its perusal when only six 
months old. The one period, however, 
is as much too short as is the other too 
long, for a perfectly healthy gestation. 
In the one, the soul has not been suf- 
fered to mature life ; in the other, the 
body has had a chance of outlasting it. 
Nevertheless, give us life, passion, mo- 
tion, growth. The premature infant is 
yet lovely ; the posthumous carcass is 
only proper for the dissecting-room. 
There it will be a curiosity —there it 
is one; and no litile may be learned 
from a sedulous examination of its 
structure and proportions. 

Our attention has lately been turned 
to The Sister’s Tragedy, from the fact 
of its having been recommended by 
Joanna Baillie. Wer good opinion is 
sufficient to bear the author up bravely ; 
nor has it been given without warrant 
discernible in the merits of his play, 
which is founded on the powerful bal- 
lad of The Sisters, by Mr. Alfred Ten- 
nyson. The central character of this 
piece is Oriana, the sister of Xarifa, 
whose tale is told in these few sen- 
tences :—~ 


‘* This lady loved a noble cavallero— 
Who to a godlike form added a tongue, 
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That sharpest weapon to our woman’s 
peace. 

He loved her, too, but not in honour’s 
course ; 

And while his serpent-tongue beguiled 
her ear 

With honeyed words of faith and lawful 
love, 

He watched his time—and then the lov- 
ing lady 

Yielded her honour; and, a bitter prey 

To grief and woe,— heart-broken, he did 
leave her 

Fallen and dishonoured. 
per, too, 

r'bat he did seek a wealthier bride, and 
then, 

To free him from her never-ceasing plaints, 

He stopped her precious life—she bled 
and died ! 

And then they said that by her own rash 
hand 

She fell—and shewed the dagger which 
she used ; 

‘Iwas buried with her, but by strangest 
means 

"Twas rescued from 
There was 

A ruthless mother, too— pass that — 
thou’rt moved, 

Alvarez! hear the closing of the tale. 

Sit thee down, love! and here upon my 
breast 

Thou’lt lay thy head —the while my fal- 
tering tongue 

Doth end the fatal story! There was one 

Who loved her better than created thing ; 

That friend long watched for the ill-fated 


They do whis- 


her secret tomb. 


man,— 
They were together, and with that same 
steel 


Which dealt the accursed blow—’twas 
like to this — 

She struck the perjured traitor to the 
heart — 

Thus—thus!”’ 


And thus saying, Oriana stabs the 
perjured Alvarez to the heart. In this 
manner, to use the words of the great 
(we speak advisedly) Joanna Baillie, 
has the author, with 
** bold pen portrayed 
The unreined passions of a Moorish maid, 
Who loves and dares, and hastes and 
takes revenge, 
In weakness and in strength, through 
many a fearful change.” 


The same authority gives him credit 
for a manly spirit, a feeling heart, a 
vivid fancy. There is in this high 
praise something to be attributed to 
the partiality of friendship : neverthe- 
less, there is in the piece an elegance 
of diction and arrangement, some dis- 
crimination of character, some poetry, 
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and some passion and wit. If the 
author be rather a man of talent than 
of genius, what he produces, we be- 
lieve, is from his own vine and his 
own fig-tree; and the poem is, on the 
whole, pleasing to read and to reflect 
on. 
We have yet another respectable pro- 
duction in the dramatic line,— The Do- 
rias ; a Historical Drama, in Five Acts. 
Bold man was this B/ackwoodsman 
to attempt this subject after Schiller’s 
Fiesco. Though written before the 
maturity of his genius, Te Conspiracy 
of Fiesco is not unworthy of the pen of 
the German poet. It continues, indeed, 
some of the faults of The Robbers—a 
tone above the natural, a key-note of 
insanity ; the “ still small voice” of 
humanity speaks not yet, unmingled 
with tempest and earthquake—but 
neither is it altogether unheard. Fiesco 
and Leonora are hero and heroine, such 
only as transcendent genius could de- 
velope. Possessing eminently all the 
qualities which win upon the human 
heart, which command respect or se- 
cure attachment, graceful and majestic 
in his person, magnificent even to pro- 
fusion, of a generosity that anticipated 
the wishes of his friends and exceeded 
the expectations of strangers, of an in- 
sinuating address, gentle manners, and 
of a flowing affability,—Fiesco, never- 
theless, concealed all the dispositions 
which mark men out for taking the 
lead in the most dangerous and dark 
conspiracies. Such is the description 
given of him by Robertson ; and so is 
he presented by Schiller. In the play 
before us, we are compelled to regret 
that he is shorn of his gigantic propor- 
tions. The character of Verrina is 
skilfully brought out. Many have 
prospered, but he has not; and he ar- 
gues, that the reason of his failure is 
to be found in his overmuch honesty. 
Here is no small insight into the 
human breast indicated. Thus it is 
that the incipient act of dishonesty is 
conceived; and the mind begins by 
despising itself for what it has done 
rightly. Henceforth the man proceeds 
on inverted principles. He begs to 
have place nearest the person of Fiesco 
on the night of the assault on the Dorias. 
Taking advantage of this situation, he 
hurls his unsuspecting leader from the 
tottering plank that reached, as re- 
lated in history, from the shore to the 
admiral’s galley in the harbour, and 
along which the hero was proceeding 
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to ascertain the reason of some dis- 
turbance among the vessels. In thus 
substituting for the accidental drown- 
ing of history the act of Verrina, he 
follows Schiller; who, however, ascribes 
it to nobler motives,—the indignation of 
a republican for the apostasy of Fiesco. 
Then follow the fatal conferences with 
the deputies of the senate. Verrina 
puts himself forward, hoping to fill the 
place of him whom he had ambitiously 
slain, that he might suecessfully sup- 
plant. This prominence brings mortal 

unishment upon him, when Andreas 
Doria is restored to power. In this 
dénouement would seem to lie the 
moral of the play. 

It is easy to perceive that this solu- 
tion is too insignificant to be appro- 
priated to the subject of this drama. 
Fiesco is thereby degraded to a second- 
ary character, and has, indeed, no 
part in the catastrophe,—a defect this 
which will deservedly exclude The 
Dorias from the stage. Nevertheless, 
fair evidence of dramatic power is ex- 
hibited in its conduct, and especially in 
some scenes. 

Neither the dramatic nor poetic 
genius of this country is yet effete, let 
detractors say what they will. Dhffi- 
culties lie at present in the way of a 
public audience ; but they will not 
interfere long with the relations of au- 
thor and reader, dramatist and specta- 
tor. Literary interests have not been 
the only ones that have suffered by the 
long continuance of political conflict ; 
business of all sorts has been stagnant : 
but healthful movement now begins to 
be again perceptible ; and it will reach 
the waters of Helicon in common with 
streams of humbler name. 

There is hope—much hope—to be 
gathered from the general character of 
the pieces brought into prominence by 
this paper; we allude to the chastity of 
their execution. The day for bombast 
has clearly gone. Writers even of the 
humbler grade learn to depend on what 
there is of good sense in their produc- 
tions, and venture not to substitute 
common-place by fustian. This is a 
clear gain. The meanest ofthe dramas 
that we have now presented to the 
reader demonstrates some insight into 
the human heart — some knowledge of 
nature—some feeling of truth and 
poesy. Not one of them but is intrin- 
sically superior to the Bertrams and the 
Apostates of no remote period. Two, 
notwithstanding, fail, certainly, in the 
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quality of execution, and one in pro- 
priety of conception. Of the two that 
remain, Paracelsus is the more original 
in the latter attribute ; but Philip van 
Artevelde stands without an equal for 
execution in modern composition ; yet 
not as an acting play, but as a romance 
in dialogue for the closet. Nothing 
calculated expressly for the stage has 
lately been attempted, with the single 
exception of Sergeant Talfourd’s Jon, 
—which, whatever be its merits, does 
not seem, after all, best fitted for that 
arena. We have some delicacy, how- 
ever, in giving a decided opinion on 
this tragedy, from the circumstance of 
its not being in reality published, 
though privately circulated in printed 
copies. Criticism is deprived of its 
legitimate weapons when it is bound in 
honour to say nothing which shall tend 
to destroy the dramatic offspring before 
it fairly sees the light of day. Wait 
we, therefore, until we can speak out, 
released from these restrictions; our 
duty shall then be done with fearless 
honesty, uninfluenced by the opinions 
of others, whatever their name and 
fame in the world of criticism. Indeed, 
we are jealous of that mode of review- 
ing which precedes publication. The 
partiality of friendship is, in all such 
cases, to be suspected. It should be 
esteemed only as an individual recom- 
mendation ofa new writer to the public 
by an old favourite. The character ofa 
book is not to be estimated by a pri- 
vate or solitary opinion. It is not 
until a work has met fairly the public 
mind—until we are able to compare 
our impression with that of others— 
and have taken time to meditate on 
both, and from the amplest obtainable 
premises of this kind to deduce ela- 
borate conclusions—that we are pro- 
perly in a condition to give in a verdict, 
with justice to the public and our own 
reputation, in the reviewal of a new 
literary production. 

In the present instance, however, the 
difficulty is not very great. To what 
school of the drama does this tragedy 
belong? Clearly not to the school of 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Ben Jonson, but to the rhetorical 
school. Is it, then, equal to the Ve- 
nice Preserved of Otway, the Fair 
Penitent of Rowe, or the Revenge of 
Young? The reply will decide the 
degree of praise to which Jon is fairly 
entitled. 

In one respect, it is superior ; inas- 
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much as it confesses the influence of 
the Poets of the Lakes. This influence 
has been as the sun, and rain, and dew 
to the tree; yea, more. A certain 
Wordsworthian feeling animates it, like 
an infused sap in the stem ; and some 
Coleridgeian embellishments clothe its 
branches like superadded fruitage. Are 
there not Fountains as well as Tanks 
in the world? How is it that so few 
seek to the former? Be this as it 
may, it is well for every man, after the 
Oriental precept, “‘ to draw water from 
his own cistern, and to rejoice in the 
Wife of his Youth ”— namely, in that 
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Genius which is as the Feeling of 
Childhood operative yet in the Power 
of Manhood, surviving the ruin of 
early hopes, and finding its fruition 
both in what it becomes and what it 
is, however diverse and divided, in 
appearance, the attributes and action 
of the mysterious twain — twain, yet 
twin-born ; and still, though in separ- 
ate paths of endeavour, acknowledging 
a consciousness of that earliest relation. 
Try not, Asinarii! to interpret this; 
for it is beyond your skill — if ever ye 
had any: of which, we conceive, there 
is too good reason to doubt. 





ORANGEISM VERSUS ROMANISM.* 


Pernaps the most common and cur- 
rent of all the pickpocket’s manceuvres 
is that of raising, whenever a loss is 
discovered, a cry of “ Stop thief!” 
against some innocent passer-by. As 
“ there is nothing new under the sun,” 
and as it would be more than ordina- 
rily absurd to expect a new idea from 
such people as the Humes, and Roe- 
bucks, and Wards, of the reformed 
House of Commons, we shall not 
complain, on the score of want of no- 
velty merely, of the adoption of this 
old trick against the Orangemen of the 
present day. 

Not being of this much-calumniated 
society ourselves, we May express an 
unbiassed opinion concerning it. For 
England and Scotland, then, we must 
admit that we are not able to discern 
its utility ; and, if not clearly useful, there 
is no doubt that it must be absolutely 
injurious. To have “ secret societies” 
among us is in itselfa disadvantage,— 


in that it appals the fearful, shocks the 
weak, and repels the undecided politi- 
cian. Our wish, therefore, could it be 
realized, would extend even to the en- 
tire dissolution of these associations. 

Of Ireland we speak with less deci- 
sion. Not quite two millions of Pro- 
testants are there mingled up with more 
than six millions of bigoted Roman- 
ists. 

To have Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Methodists or Baptists, amalgamated 
together, in England, is a matter of no 
alarm, be the proportions what they 
may. But in Ireland the case is to- 
tally different. The Protestant mi- 
nority is regarded with the most in- 
imical feeling by that great body of 
Papists who surround them on every 
side. Their diminution, by fire, sword, 
and exile, is openly endeavoured ; and 
anticipated with equal pleasure by 
priest and demagogue. How natural, 
then, the feeling which leads them to 


* Parliamentary Reports : Orange Lodges, Associations, or Societies, in Ireland. 
1835 ; Crange Institutions in Great Britain and the Colonies, 1835. 

A Letter to the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
in answer to his Appeal to the Protestants of Great Britain. By a Protestant. 


London, 1835. Cock. 


Authentic Reports of the Two great Protestant Meetings held at Exeter Hall, 


London, on Saturday, June 20, and Saturday, July 11, 1835, to prove to Protestants 
of all Denominations, by Authentic Documents, the real Tenets of the Church of 
Rome, as now held by the Roman Catholic Priests and Bishops of lreland. London, 


1835. Hatchard and Son. 

Roman Catholic Morality, as inculcated in the Theological Class-Books used in 
Maynooth College. Dublin, 1836. Milliken. 

Doctrines of the Church of Rome, and Disorders of Ireland. An Address to the 
eetastnts of Great Britain, by the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan. London, 1836, 

ortimer. 

The Glasgow Scottish Guardian, containing a Report of the great Protestant 
Meeting held in that City, on the 26th of January, 1836; with a full Account of the 
Rev. R. J, M‘Ghee’s Speech upon the occasion. 
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associate together for mutual self- 
defence; and how culpable should we 
be, if, at this distance, and amidst 
entirely dissimilar circumstances of 
peace and security, we were to indulge 
in speculative condemnations of these 
probably necessary and purely de- 
fensive associations. 

Partly, however, as a means of rais- 
ing a popular feeling against the Pro- 
testant party, and partly as a pretext 
for persecuting and proscribing every 
individual Protestant in Ireland, a ve- 
hement clamour has been latterly raised, 
both in Parliament, and also in all 
the Whig-Radical journals, against 
“« Orange Societies,” as against some- 
thing of the most fearful and detestable 
character, so far as morals were con- 
cerned, and partaking equally of ille- 
gality and sedition, in a political point 
of view. 

Having listened for some months to 
this clamour, we felt, at last, a desire to 
ascertain, if possible, to what maturity 
the accusers had brought their charges ; 
and in what degree they imagined 
these charges to be colourably esta- 
blished. Wehave, therefore, turned over 
four large folio volumes of Reports of 
the House of Commons, in order to 
ascertain, if possible, what were the 
crimes with which the Orange Societies 
stood deliberately charged. Three of 
these volumes contain merely evidence 
taken before the committee, on the cha- 
racter, scope, and bearings of the 
Orange Societies in Ireland. And to 
these volumes there is appended no 
opinion, or accusation, or other state- 
ment of the committee, as to the ge- 
neral result of their inquiries. 

Another volume, however, concerns 
the associations existing in Great Bri- 
tain and the Colonies, and is put forth 
by a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Hume and thirteen other Radicals and 
Whigs, moderated by the addition of 
only seven Conservatives,—such being, 
of course, according to Mr. Hume’s 
judgment and arithmetic, a fair selec- 
tion from a House of Commons con- 
sisting of about 338 Radicals and 
Whigs, and 320 Conservatives. 

Well, to this Report, drawn up — 
we will not say by Mr. Hume, but by 
some of his friends of the tail—we 
naturally and eagerly turned, to see 
what were the most extreme charges 
which could be brought against these 
terrible “Orangemen.” With a com- 
mittee of fourteen to seven, in which, 
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too, were included the names of Hume, 
Sheil, Ward, Finn, Leader, and others 
of the most thorough-going “liberal ” 
complexion, there could be no doubt 
that the worst that could be, by any 
possibility, either alleged or insinuated 
against these societies, would be unhe- 
sitatingly put forward : here, therefore, 
we might expect to find, at least, the 
whole of the case against the Orange 
Associations. 

And to what does that case, in its 
utmost extent, amount? It is thus 
stated, in the words of the Report: 


“The obvious tendency and effect of 
the Orange Institution is, to keep up an 
exclusive association in civil and military 
society, exciting one portion of the peo- 
ple against the other; to increase the 
rancour and animosity too often, unfor- 
tunately, existing between persons of 
different religious persuasions ; to make 
the Protestant the enemy of the Catholic, 
and the Catholic the enemy of the Pro- 
testant, by processions on particular 
days, attended with the insignia of the 
society, to excite to breaches of the 
peace and to bloodshed; to raise up 
other secret societies among the Catho- 
lics in their own defence, and for their 
own protection, against the insults of 
the Orangemen ; to interrupt the course 
of justice ; and to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the army,” &c. 


Thus much of the evil; now of the 
remedy, the Committee thus speak : 


‘* Your Committee, in looking for a 
corrective to those evils which disturb 
both civil and military society so much, 
and which threaten the most serious con- 
sequences to the community of the united 
kingdom, if allowed to continue, do not 
contemplate that any new legislative 
enactment is necessary, the power of the 
law being at present, in the opinion of 
your Committee, sufficient to protect the 
country from all such associations.” 


Thus, then, after long and frequent 
investigations —after weeks devoted to 
the most searching investigation, it 
turns out, at last, to be impossible for 
Mr. Hume and bis thirteen Radical 
compeers, either to point out any breach 
of the existing law to which the at- 
torney-general’s attention might be 
directed, or to recommend any new 
enactment by which these horrid Orange- 
men might be effectually put down! 
In fact, the whole affair turns out to 
be only a bad imitation of the Free- 
masons’ Societies, of which that illus- 
trious “ Liberal,” the Duke of Sussex, 
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is the declared head ; except, indeed, 
that there is something approaching to 
a meaning in the Orange Societies, 
which is wanting in those of the Free- 
masons. 

But has the whole of this laborious 
inquiry been thrown away, and is it 
true that, after all the pains that have 
been taken, nothing tangible can be 
deduced from this inquiry! No, by 
no means! Trust Mr. Hume and the 
Morning Chronicle for that. 

The real gain to the faction is this, 
not that the Orangemen could be shewn 
to be disloyal, or to have offended 
against the laws (of that their bitterest 
foes knew, from the beginning, that 
there was no chance of convicting 
them), but that, from the mere circum- 
stance of their having been put upon 
their trial—of their having been charged 
with disloyalty, and all kinds of of- 
fences, a presumption might be set up, 
by the aid of that audacity which is 
never wanting to the ‘ Liberal” party, 
that these Orangemen were a set of 
disloyal and seditious men -- the un- 
doubted disturbers of the public peace! 

And such has been the result of this 
inquiry. The utter failure of all at- 
tempts to criminate them, even in a 
committee constituted of fourteen Li- 
berals to seven Conservatives, just goes 
for nothing. The Popish journals had 
been used, long before, to speak of 
Orangemen as of a species of ferocious 
animal, whom it was the duty of every 
patriot to endeavour to exterminate ; 
and now, with the fact brought to their 
aid, of two committees of the House 
of Commons holding their solemn in- 
quests on the crimes of these disturb- 
ers of the public peace, it was very 
natural that their tone should be em- 
boldened, to demand nothing less than 
the political excommunication of the 
entire society. Yet the members of 
the Association in Ireland are stated, 
in Mr. Hume’s Report, to amount to 
220,000 ; a total which must exceed 
the half of the adult male Protestant 
population of thatcountry. The greater 
part, therefore, of the Protestants of 
Ireland were sought, by this system of 
parliamentary “investigation,” to be 
publicly dishonoured — to be openly 
stigmatized as unworthy of employ- 
ment or trust at the hands of the 
government ! 

And this, doubtless, was the real 
object of these mock-investigations. 
Neither Mr. Hume nor Mr. Finn could 
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have been so foolish as to imagine that 
there was the least chance of their de- 
tecting, in acts of sedition or disloyalty, 
men whose real crime it was that they 
were more loyud than any of their ac- 
cusers. But it was hoped, that by the 
mere fact of such an investigation, a 
suspicion, at least, would be raised, 
upon which the government might be 
induced to found a general sentence of 
ignominy. 

Nor has this scheme failed. For the 
last six months the tone in ministerial 
circles and in ministerial journals has 
been, that no Orangemen were to be 
tolerated, even in the most subordinate 
ranks of the public service. The 
judges’ return of sheriffs was scrutin- 
ised, the lists of assistant- barristers 
were re-examined, policemen were 
cross-examined, and no means left un- 
turned to find out, and to exterminate 
whenever found out, these dreadful 
Orangemen! It was forgotten all 
along, that the parties thus warred 
against were the majority of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, the only class really 
attached to the British connexion. So 
slight a consideration as this was wholly 
cast out of view when so grand, so 
romantic an idea, was started, as that 
of “ doing justice to Ireland.” 

Well, then, this is the present tone : 
* No Orangeman can be employed or 
trusted by the government.” But may 
we not, before we sink down into silent 
and despairing submission, look a little 
at this sentence of excommunication, 
and ask, whether it is reconcileable 
with reason or common justice? 

** No Orangeman can or will be 
trusted by the government!” Such is 
the rule of policy boldly and broadly 
promulgated. If we ask for a justi- 
fication of it, can we meet with a more 
authorised defence than that which is 
to be found in the Reports of the Par- 
liamentary Committees? These we 
have examined. In three folio vo- 
lumes we find no summary, no gene- 
ral result; in the fourth, the English 
Report, we meet that brief and vague 
indictment which we have already 
quoted. As this is the only public 
and authoritative charge of which we 
are aware, we shall now examine it a 
little more closely. 

The charges against the Orange As- 
sociations, then, are to this effect : 

That they “keep up an exclusive 
association in civil and military so- 
ciety ;” 
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That they “excite one portion of the 
people against the other ;” 

That they “ increase the rancour and 
animosity existing between persons of 
different religious persuasions ;” 

That they “ make the Protestant the 
enemy of the Catholic, and the Ca- 
tholic the enemy of the Protestant ;” 

That they “interrupt the course of 
justice ;” and 

That they “interfere with the disci- 
pline of the army.” 

Such are the charges against the 
Orange Associations; and upon these 
grounds, and these grounds alone, it is 
that the present government has pro- 
claimed the most unrelenting war with 
Orangeism and Orangemen. 

Now we have already said, at the 
commencement of the present article, 
that we believe this attack on the 
Orange Associations to be merely a 
feint, by which the public attention 
was hoped to be drawn from those 
enormities of Popery which have lately 
spread and expanded themselves in a 
remarkable degree, and on which it 
would not have been convenient to 
have allowed the public eye to be too 
closely fixed. The trick has answered 
its end ; and up to this moment Popery 
has grown and enlarged itself in a 
degree which, a dozen years back, 
would have been considered impos- 
sible, and that without exciting the 
smallest attention, so far as the govern- 
ment and the legislature are concerned. 

And yet, while Orangeism is thus 
execrated and reviled, what are the 
greatest faults that can be charged 
against it, compared with those of 
that Romanism which is allowed to 
go scot-free? Admit, as we do, that 
Orange Associations must, as it is said, 
have a tendency to “ keep up exclusive 
feelings,” and to “ excite one portion 
of the people against the other,” still, 
are we to put out of view the fact 
that all this mischief was already done 
to their hands—that all these feelings 
were already excited, and had been 
long since powerfully called into oper- 
ation, by that very Poper yagainst which 
these Associations were only designed 
to guard. 

The wolves, in the fable, made bitter 
complaints of the dogs which were sta- 
tioned about the sheepfold, as keeping 
up an ‘ exclusive feeling,” &c. Ac- 
cordingly, these safeguards were re- 
moved ; but the result was, that the 
sheep were without further delay eaten 
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up by these “ liberal” friends, who 
complained so much of the exclusive- 
ness of the former system. 

This comparison does no injustice 
to the Romanists of Ireland. Let the 
facts of the case be impartially consi- 
dered. 

Orangemen are now graeme by 
the government of Ireland. Romanists, 
on the other hand, are especially pa- 
tronized. When appointments were 
required to be made, very lately, of 
crown solicitors in Ireland, out of 
thirty-four nominations, thirty of the 
individuals were Romanists. And this 
in a profession of which three-fourths 
are Protestants ! 

What, then, are the comparative 
merits of Orangeman and Romanist ? 
Let this point be fairly considered. 
We will take Mr. Hume’s bill of in- 
dictment against the Orangemen, and 
examine, point by point, how far the 
Romanists have the better case. 


I. His first allegation is as follows: 


“* The obvious tendency and effect,” it is 
said, “‘ of the Orange Institution is, to 
keep up an exclusive association in society ; 
to increase the rancour and animosity too 
often existing between persons of different 
religious persuasions ; and to make the Pro- 
testant the enemy of the Catholic, and the 
Catholic the enemy of the Protestant.” 


This is the first and main allegation 
against Orangeism, and it is unsup- 
ported by any proof, inasmuch as it is 
said to be * obvious.” In other words, 
that the mere banding men together 
under a distinctive name, although no 
anti-social doctrines are inculcated, 
must of necessity have this effect. 

But may it not be most justly 
answered, that the separating and 
alienating dogmas and practices of the 
Romish church go far beyond any thing 
that ever was alleged, or even imagined, 
of either Orangemen or any other class 
of Protestants. 

That Orangeism is anti-social is the 
point we are now considering. The 
charge is supported by no proof, save 
the one fact that Protestants have 
banded together in an exclusive asso- 
ciation under this name; but whether 
for offensive or defensive purposes, is 
not stated. 

In arguing on the other hand, we 
shall not stop to shew that the asso- 
ciating of the Irish Protestants has 
been a purely defensive act ;—we pre- 
fer carrying the war into the enemy’s 
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quarters, and proving that, even if the 
contrary had been true, still nothing 
half so exclusive or anti-social could 
be alleged of any Protestant associa- 
tion, as might be clearly proved to be 
an essential and integral part of the 
principles of Romanism. 

But how shall we learn the real 
principles of Romanism? By the evi- 
dence of the leading Protestant po- 
lemics? Surely not! By the decla- 
rations of Roman Catholic leaders ? 
Equally fallacious would this be,—for 
how could it be supposed that men, 
who were in the very act of contend- 
ing for social rights and privileges, 
would themselves admit the guilt of 
inculcating anti-social doctrines? How, 
then, shall we arrive at the truth ? 

The only course open to us, and a 
course which is perfectly unobjection- 
able, is that of taking the doctrines of 
the Romanists wholly from their own 
authorities. And to this line of proof 
we shall without further preface resort. 

Are the doctrines of Rome, then, 
towards Protestants, those of peace 
and charity; or do they fall under the 
condemnation levelled by Mr. Hume 
against the Orange Associations, as 
“tending to excite one portion of the 
people against the other, to increase 
rancour and animosity, and to make 
the Catholic the enemy of the Pro- 
testant,” &c. &c. To answer this 
question satisfactorily, we must resort, 
not to the assertions of their opponents, 
but to the authorised declarations of 
the Romanists themselves. 

Where, then, do we find these de- 
clarations. We refer, first, to 

“ The Holy Bible, translated from the 
Latin Vulgate ; ‘diligently compared with 
the Hebrew, Greek, and other editions 
in divers languages ; the Old Testament, 
first published by the English College at 
Douay, a.p. 1600. And the New Tes- 
tament, first published by the English 
College at Rheims, a.p. 1582. With 
Annotations, and an Historical and Chro- 
nological Index. Revised and corrected 
according to the Clementin edition of the 
Scriptures ; and approved of by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Troy, R.C.A.D. Dub- 
lin: printed and published by Richard 
Coyne, Parliament Street ; and sold by 
Keating, Brown, and Keating, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 
1816.” 


This, surely, is unexceptionable au- 
thority for pure, unadulterated Roman- 


ism. But what are the doctrines we 
find inculcated in this sacred volume ? 
VOL, XIII, NO, LXXV. 
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Take a specimen or two of these notes, 
thus put forth under the highest eccle- 
siastical authority in all Popish Ire- 
land :— 


‘* Romans, ix. 3. Anathema, by use of 
Scripture, is either that which, by sepa- 
ration from profane use, and by dedica- 
tion to God, is holy, dreadful, and not 
vulgarly to be touched ; or contrariwise, 
that which is rejected, severed, or aban- 
doned by God, as cursed and detested, 
and therefore to be avoided ; and in this 
latter sense, according as St. Paul taketh 
it, 1st Cor. xvi. 6., ‘ 1f any man love not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathe- 
ma. Thatis, away with him; accursed 
be he; beware you company not with 
him. The church and holy councils use 
the word for a curse and excommunica- 
tion against heretics, and other notorious 
offenders and blasphemers. Again, in 
Galatians, i. 8, this curse or execration, 
pronounced by the apostle, toucheth not 
only the Galatians, or those of the apos- 
tle’s time, that preached otherwise than 
they did, but it appertaineth to all times 
— preachers and teachers — unto the 
world’s end.” 

“ Acts, xx. 20. ‘* Ravening wolves.” 
The governors of the church are foretold 
of the great danger that should befall the 
people by wolves,—that is to say, here- 
tics, whose cruelty towards the Catholics 
is noted by this term. They are known 
by the forsaking the unity of the church 
whereof they were before, by going out 
and drawing many disciples after them, 
and by their perverse doctrine. Such 
wolves came afterwards, indeed, in di- 
vers ages,— Arius, Macedonius, Nes- 
torius, Eutychus, Luther, Calvin, great 
blood-sucking wolves, and wasters of the 
flock of Christ ” 

“* 2 Cor. vii. 14. ‘‘ What fellowship?” 
Generally here is forbidden conversation 
and dealings with all infidels, and conse- 
quently with heretics ; but especially in 
prayers, or meeting at their schismatical 
service, preaching, and other divine 
office whatsoever, which the apostle here 
uttereth in more particular terms, that 
Christian folks may take the better heed 
of it. No society, saith he, or fellow- 
ship,—no participation or agreement—no 
consent between light and darkness. 
Christ and Belial—the temple of God 
and the temple of idols,—all service as 
pretended worship of God set up by he- 
retics or schismatics, being nothing else 
but service of Belial and plain idolatry, 
and their conventicles nothing but con- 
spirations against Christ. From such, 
therefore, especially, we must separate 
ourselves always in heart and mind, and 
touching any act of religion, in body 
also,” 

DD 
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** St. Mark, xi. 16. ‘ Vessel through 
the Temple.” He could not abide to see 
the temple of God profaned ; no, nor 
suffered those things to be done in it 
which otherwise were not unlawful, but 
honest, if they had been done in due 
place. How much less can he abide the 
profaning of churches now, with here- 
tical service, and preaching of heresy, 
and blasphemy. Verse 17. ‘‘ A den of 
thieves.” If the temple was then a den 
of thieves, because of profane and secu- 
lar merchandise, how much more now, 
when the house appointed for the holy 
sacrifices and sacrament of the body of 
Christ is made a den for the ministers of 
Calvin’s breed.” 

** Deuteronomy, xvii. 8. ‘ If thou per- 
ceive,” &c. Here we see what authority 
God was pleased to give to the church- 
guides of the Old Testament, in deciding 
without appeal all controversies relating 
to the law, promising that they should 
not err therein, and punishing with 
death such as proudly refused to obey 
their decisions; and surely he has not 
done less for the church-guides of the 
New Testament.” 


Such were the doctrines inculcated 
on the whole body of the Romanists of 
Ireland in the year 1816, under the 
highest episcopal sanctions, and as being 
the very word of God himself. It is 
true, and let them have all the benefit 
of it, that when a copy of this Bible 
found its way to the table of an Eng- 
lish Protestant reviewer, and was by 
him noticed with just reprehension, 
the Romish archbishop sent for the 
bookseller, told him that “ very bad 
consequences had followed” its publica- 
tion,—that it had “ armed the enemies” 
of the Romish faith, and that it must 
be recalled! Again, we say, let the 
Romanists have all the benefits of this 
repentance; but let it also be remem- 
bered that these notes were genuine 
Romish notes,— put forth, not by an 
individual, but by a college, and re- 
commended, not by a mere priest, but 
by the Popish archbishop of Dublin; 
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ORDO 


DIVINI OFFICII RECITANDI MISSAMQUE 


CELEBRANDI ; 


In usum 
Venerabilis Cleri Sacularis 
Hibernici, 

Pro Anno m.pcce.xxxv. 
Jussu Ilissmi. et Rmi. 
Archiepiscopi Dubliniensis, 
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and that it was only on finding what 
indignation was caused, and, to use his 
own words, what “ bad consequences” 
had followed, that they were recalled, 
and, for the nonce, disclaimed. 

This, however, is but one branch of 
the evidence as to the anti-social cha- 
racter of Romanism. The next writers 
we shall call will be equally important 
and equally decisive. 

When we speak of Dominic Dens, 
we may be sure of hearing a cry of, 
What, old Dens !—what, the musty 
tomes of old Dominic! Yet was there 
ever such folly as is comprised in these 
exclamations? Dens wrote no longer 
back, it is true, than the year 1776; 
so that the phrases of “ musty and 
moth-eaten ” smack somewhat of exag- 
geration. But what matters it whether 
the writer of this system of theology was 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, or nine- 
teenth centuries? Why do we speak 
of him at all at the present moment? 
Why is he brought into the present 
controversy? Not because he was a 
Roman Catholic priest and professor, 
and wrote a very bad book,—that, 
truly, is nothing so remarkable as to 
entitle him to any especial distinction. 
In fact, it is not we—it is not Protest- 
ants—that have “ dug up old Dens” 
at all, or in any way interfered with 
his dust or his moth-eaten quietude. 
Who does not see, at a glance, that 
the one only reason why a single 
word is said about Dens is this, that 
the Romish bishops and clergy of Ire- 
land have chosen to make him their 
standard of faith and practice. This, 
and this alone, is the sole reason why 
Dominic Dens has been brought be- 
fore the public, in the years 1835 and 
1836. But is the fact so? Here is 
the evidence: 

There is an Ecclesiastical Almanack, 
or Kalendar, published in Dublin every 
year, for the use of the priests of the 
Romish church, of which the following 
is the title : 


TRANSLATION. 


THE ORDER 
OF RECITING THE DIVINE OFFICE, AND OF 
THE CELEBRATION OF MASS ; 
Compiled for the use of 
The Venerable the Secular Clergy 
Of Ireland, 
For the Year 1835. 
By Command of the Most Illustrious and 
Most Reverend 
The Archbishop of Dublin, 


















1836.] 


(A Patritio Woods, Presbytero) 
Dispositus 


Et a Clero suo unicé servandus. 


**Cantabo Domino in vité mea, psallam Deo 
meo quamdiu sum.”— Ps, ciii. 





Dublinii : 
Ex Typis Richardi Coyne, 
4 Capel Street, 
Typ. et Bibliop. R. C. Col. 8. Patritii, 
Maynooth. 
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(By Patrick Woods, Presbyter) 
For the use of his Clergy alone. 


** I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live; 
I will sing praise to my God while I have my 
being.” — Ps. ciii. 


Dublin : 
Printed by Richard Coyne, 
4 Capel Street, 
Printer and Publisher to the Roman Ca. 
tholic College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 






































And this publication, be it observed, 
is one of indispensable necessity to 
every parish priest in Ireland, and 
must inevitably go into their hands. 

Now on this publication there ap- 
peared, for several successive years, 
the following advertisement : 


** Just published, 
Dens’ Comptete Bopy or Tueotocy, 


In 8 vols. 12mo, beautifully printed, 

price 2l. 2s. 

*‘ Ata Meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Prelates of Ireland, assembled in Dublin 
on the 14th day of September, 1808, they 
unanimously agreed, that Dens’ Complete 
Body of Theology was the best book on 
the subject that could be republished, as 
containing the most secure guidance for 
such Ecclesiastics as may, by reason of 
the peculiar circumstances of this coun- 
try, be deprived of the opportunity of 
referring to public libraries, or consult- 
ing those who may be placed in author- 
ity over them; in consequence, an edi- 
tion of the work was ordered to be printed 
by the present Publisher, to the number 
of 3000 copies. The work is now very 
rare, and scarcely to be met with: and, 
inasmuch as his grace Dr. Murray, Dr. 
Doyle, Dr. Keating, and Dr. Kinsella, 
have made it the Conference-book for the 
Clergy of the province of Leinster, the 
Publisher (as well to obviate the diffi- 
culty experienced by them in procuring 
the work, as also to advance the cause of 
religion and morality in the other parts 
of the Irish Church) is induced to reprint 
a limited number of copies. 

“ An additional Volume, which is now 
for the first time added to the present 
edition, contains,” &c. &c. Here fol- 
lows a list of contents. The Advertise- 
ment concludes thus : 

“ The Supplementary Matter above re- 


Serred to, has been added witn THE SANC- 


TION AND APPROVAL 


OF HIS GRACE THE 


MOST REVEREND Dr. Murray.” 


But further, in the pages of that same 
work, edited by the Rev. P. Woods, 
chaplain to the R. C. Archbishop of 
Dublin, there appeared in 1831 and 
1832 the following notices : 


ORIGINAL. 


‘** Tllustrissimo- 
rum ac Reverend- 
issimorum Archi- 
presulis et Epis- 
coporum Provincie 
Lagenie jussu ob. 
temperantes tracta- 
tus (auctore Dom. 
Dens) De Actibus 
Humanis, in duabus 
conferentiis ; De 
Peccatis, in una 
conferentia ; et De 
Conscientid, etiam 
in una conferentia, 
anno 1831 discutie- 
mus.” 


TRANSLATION. 

“* Obeying the 
commands of the 
most illustrious and 
most reverend the 
archbishops and bi- 
shops of the pro- 
vince of Leinster, 
we shall discuss the 
treatise (from the 
author, Mr. Dens) 
Of Human Actions, 
in two conferences; 
Of Sins, in one con- 
ference ; and Of 
Conscience, also in 
one conference, for 
the year 1831.” 


For 1832, as follows: 


ORIGINAL. 


“* Collationes an- 
no 1832 in Provin- 
cie Lagenie qua- 
tuor erunt in quibus 
(Dominum Dens 
auctorem sequen- 
tes) De Virtutibus 
tractatum discutie- 
mus.” 


TRANSLATION, 


“ There will be 
four conferences for 
the year 1832, in 
the province of 
Leinster, in which 
(following Mr. 
Dens as our au- 
thor) we will dis- 
cuss his treatise 
On the Virtues.” 


And, lastly, we may observe, that the 
book itself, of which we are speaking, 
was published more than three years 








ORIGINAL. 


‘Reverendissimo in Deo Patri ac Domino 
D. Daniet: Murray, 
Archiepiscopo Dubliniensi, 

Hiberniaque Primati, 





since, with the following dedication : 





TRANSLATION. 


‘“* To the Most Rev. Father and Master 
in God, Dr. Danret Murnay, 
Archbishop of Dublin, 

Primate of Ireland, 
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Presuli, 
&e. &e. &e. 
Hance secundam Editionem 
Turotoci2 P. Dens, 
Ejus cum approbatione Susceptam 
grati in pignus animi, &c. 
Dat dicat atque dedicat 
Humillimus et obedientissimus Servus, 
Ricarpus Coyne.” 


** Calendis Maii, 1832.” 


Surely, then, we may now ask, 
whether any stronger evidence could 
possibly be asked, for the connecting 
a work with a known public body. 
Dens’ Theology is advertised on an 
annual publication which is edited by 
Dr. Murray’s own chaplain, for the 
use of the Romish clergy at large ; 
and on this authorised and official work 
it is publicly declared to be printed in 
consequence of the recommendation of 
Dr. Murray, Dr. Doyle, Dr. Kinsella, 
and Dr. Keating, and to have been 
made the conference book for the pro- 
vince of Leinster. And to the work, 
so published, and so recommended, 
the publisher affixes a dedication to 
Dr. Murray, in which the reprint is 
distinctly declared to have been “ un- 
dertaken with his approbation.” And 
all this advertising and dedicating has 
gone on for three years, without the 
least whisper of doubt, hesitation, or 
partial disapprobation, on the part of 
any of the Romish priests of Ireland. 

Is there any thing unfair or illiberal, 
then, in taking up this work as a fair 
example of Romish feelings and prin- 
ciples towards Protestants? If we 
quote the Koran as an authority with 
Mussulmen, shall we be told that it is 
“ musty and worm-eaten ;” or are its 
mandates against the unbelievers to be 
treated as out of date, because some 
accommodating Mahometans, when it 
suited their purpose, have since vowed 
impartial toleration to all religions? 

Or can we forget the surprising fact, 
that, in so poor a country as Ireland, 
this work on theology, at the price of 
Two Guineas a copy, sold so exten- 
sively as to exhaust one entire edition 
of three thousand copies, and to require 
the publication of a second of the 
same amount. Considering that the 
whole body of Romish priests in Ire- 
land amount, as nearly as may be, 
to this very number, and that the 
work itself, being written in “Latin, was 
not likely to find any considerable sale 
among the Roman Catholic gentry and 
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Chief Prelate, 
&e. &e. Ke. 
This Second Edition of 
P. Dens’s TuEoLocy, 
undertaken with his approbation, 
as a mark of a grateful mind, 
is dedicated and inscribed by 
his most humble and obedient Servant, 
Ricuarp Coyne.’ 


“« May, 1832.” 


tradesmen, it appears as unquestion- 
able as any thing of the kind can be, 
that this book was universally received, 
as the standard of their faith and prac- 
tice, by the whole body of the Popish 
clergy in that country. 

What, then, are the contents of this 
work, thus exalted, by the highest Ro- 
manist authorities, to the rank of a 
standard author among them? The 
following are some of the decisions 
therein contained. 


On Heresy : 


** The punishments which the Church 
of Rome decrees against heretics are con- 
fiscation of property, exile, imprison- 
ment, and death. 

‘** What are the punishments decreed 
against those infected with that stain ? 

* Heretics that are known to be such 
are infamous for this very cause itself, 
and are deprived of Christian burial. 

** Their temporal goods are for this 
very cause itself confiscated ; but before 
the execution of the act, the sentence 
declaratory of their crime ought to pro- 
ceed from the ecclesiastical judge, be- 
cause the cognizance of heresy lies in 
the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

‘* Finally, they are only justly afflicted 
with other corporal punishments, as with 
exile, imprisonment, &c. 

“ Are heretics justly punished with 
death ? 

** St. Thomas answers—22 quest. 11. 
art. 3 in corp, ‘ Yes, because forgers of 
money or other disturbers of the state 
are justly punished with death ; therefore 
also heretics, who are forgers of the 
faith, and, as experience testifies, griev- 
ously disturb the state.’ 

“This is confirmed, because God, in 
the Old Testament, ordered the false 
prophets to be slain ; and in Deut. chap. 
Xvil, Vv. 12, it is decreed that if any one 
will act proudly, and will not obey the 
commands of the priest, let him be put to 
death.—See also the 18th chap. 

‘* The same is proved from the con- 
demnation of the 14th article of John 
Huss, in the Council of Constance.” 
—Dens, vol. ii, pp. 88, 39. 





1836.) 


On the subjection of the Clergy to 
the laws of the State : 


** Are the clergy subjected to human 
laws?’ In vol. ii., pages 290 and 292, 
it is said that men owe a twofold subjec- 
tion to the law, by accepting it as a rule 
of action, in which case the law is said 
to have a directive force, and in submit- 
ting to punishment for disobedience, when 
the force of the law is said to be ‘ co- 
active.’ In page 292, we are informed 
that ‘ecclesiastics are subject to the 
laws of the church concerning them- 
selves, as well in their coactive as in 
their directive force.’ This truth is pro- 
nounced to be ‘ beyond controversy.’ 
To ‘ civil laws,’ provided they do not 
infringe ecclesiastical immunity, they 
are bound, so far as their directive effi- 
cacy. The laws of the land, if they be 
in accordance, or not opposed to their 
ecclesiastical ordinances and exemptions, 
they will acknowledge to be precepts, 
which it is proper to observe, although 
they will not recognise any right of com- 
pulsion. But ‘ if the civil laws infringe 
their immunities, si vero leges civiles ad- 
versantur immunitati clericorum ; or if 
they be on a matter in which ecclesi- 
astics are exempt from secular power, in 
such they are not bound either by a di- 
rective or coactive influence.” 


On Venial Sin: 


‘What sin is called venial from the 
smallness of the matter ? 

“* That which of its own nature is mor- 
tal sin, but in this act here and now is 
venial on account of the smallness or 
lightness of the matter about which it is 
concerned—thus, the theft of one penny 
is venial from the smallness of the mat- 
ter; also, detraction in relating a defect 
not much to be blamed—a trifling excess 
in drinking—a voluntary distraction in a 
small part of divine office, &c. 

“A case of error, making a venial sin 
mortal. A boy of ten years of age con- 
fesses with fear and anxiety that he is a 
thief, and that he once stole one piece 
without the intention of stealing another. 

“* Let the confessor ask, Do you think 
that you did a great evil, and that you 
sinned mortally ? 

“Boy: Yes; I think I did a great 
evil; but I do not know what is mortal 
and what is venial sin, for 1 never heard. 

“Confessor: Do you think that on 
account of this alone you would go to 
hell? and did you form that judgment 
before you stole, that all who steal one 
= of money ought, therefore, to go to 
rel] ? 

: Boy: Yes; because all thieves go to 
nell. 


“Confessor: Then you have sinned 
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mortally against your conscience ; but 
now say that stealing one piece is not of 
itself a mortal sin.’ 

‘‘ He might also ask that boy if he 
thought this theft to be the greatest sin 
that he had committed in bis whole life ; 
if he says it is, it is a sign that he labours 
under an erroneous conscience. 

«« «This erroneous conscience is some- 
times found in boys about the theft of 
one penny.’” 


Such are the instructions of Peter 
Dens. But we have yet one other 
source to which to resort, and that is 
the class books of the College of 
Maynooth. These are advertised by 
Mr. Coyne, bookseller to the college, 
in the following terms : 


‘* The course read in the R. C. Col- 
lege, Maynooth, printed and published 
by Richard Coyne.—Theologia Dogma- 
tica et Moralis ad usum R. C. Collegii 
S. Patricii, Maynooth.—Tractatus Theo- 
logie, Autore Lud. Agid. Delahogue, 
S. T. P. Doctore Theologie, &c.—Trac- 
tatus Theologie, Autore Ludovico Bail- 
ly, S. T. P. Bacal. Theologia, &c. quin- 
que Tomis contenti. 

*« In the list which the Rev. Dr. Crot- 
ty, when president of the college, gave to 
the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry, the foregoing treatises are 
named as those which are used by the 
students, and which they are obliged to 
procure at their own expense. That list 
will be found in the eighth Report of the 
Commissioners, printed in 1827, p. 11, 
and in the Appendix to that Report, p. 
449,” 


The following are some of the in- 
structions contained in these unques- 
tionably accredited works. 


On Theft: 


‘* How great must be the quantity of 
the thing stolen, in order to constitute 
the theft a mortal sin ? 

«« Answer: This quantity cannot easily 
be determined, since nothing has been de- 
cided on the point either in natural, di- 
vine, or human law. Some are of opin- 
ion that the quantity necessary for the 
maintenance of an individual for one day, 
in a manner suitable to his station in the 
world, is sufficient to make the theft a 
mortal sin. Others think that it requires 
a quantity which, every thing considered, 
inflicts a grievous injury on our neigh- 
bour, and deprives him of something 
particularly useful. A loss, however, 
which, in respect of one, a rich man, for 
instance, is slight— in respect of a poor 
man may “be considered heavy. The 
same quantity in all thefts cannot, there- 
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fore, be assigned as constituting the sub- 
ject matter of a mortal sin. 

** Hence theologians are accustomed to 
distinguish men into four ranks. The 
first rank consists of the illustrious, who 
live in splendour. The second of those 
who live on their own estates, but not so 
splendidly, such as are moderately rich. 
The third of artificers, who support them- 
selves by their own labour and handi- 
craft. ‘The fourth, of the poor, who 
provide for themselves by begging. It 
is generally laid down, and it may be 
laid down as determined, that in order to 
a theft’s being a mortal sin when com- 
mitted on persons of the first rank, fifty 
or siaty pence are sufficient. In fact, this 
uppears to be a sufficient sum with refer- 
euce to all men, even princes ; because 
this sum of money is considerable in it- 
self, and might be of service to princes, 
since it would be sufficient for the pay 
of several soldiers for one day. With 
respect to persons of the second rank, 
Jorty pence are enough. With respect to 
persons of the third rank, if their trade 
be a very lucrative one, twenty pence ; if 
less lucrative, ten pence. With respect 
to persons of the fourth rank [i.e. pau- 


pers], four pence, or even one penny, if 


they have nothing else to live on. 


** But there is no one who does not 
perceive that the division mentioned 
above is very inadequate. How great a 
difference is there among artificers. How 
many live on their own estates who are 
more straitened than some merchants, to 
whom a theft of the same sum would be 
a greater loss than to merchants who are 
richer than they? Hence, we do not 
give the aforesaid rule as a thing on 
which you can rely with certainty ; but 
it is good, as being something to guide 
confessors, taking all circumstances pru- 
dently into consideration.— Moral Theo- 
logy, vol. ii. p. 232: Treatise on the Pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue. 

«* What is to be thought of persons who 
pilfer any thing from their masters ? 

« Answer: 
they pilfer a considerable quantity, venial- 
ly, if asmall quantity. But if they steal 
money, furniture, or such things, the 
same quantity is required to constitute 
a mortal sin as if they were strangers ; 
nay, rather their crime is more detesta- 
ble, as well because they violate the trust 
reposed in them by their masters, as be- 
cause their masters are often more dis- 
pleased than if a stranger stole from 
them. 

*« But if servants should plunder any 
thing to eat, they do not always sin,— 
that. is to say, if it be some food which 
their masters would readily permit them 
to use, if leave were asked from them. 
Or at least they sin more venially, and 
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a greater quantity is required to make a 
mortal sin than with respect to strangers, 
because it would be generally less con- 
trary to the wishes of a master. They 
sin mortally, however, if they plunder 
for the purpose of carousing, or in order 
to sell or give away to others, or if they 
should make use of dainties and choice 
wines, which the master wishes to re- 
serve for himself, and which are not 
usually allowed to servants.”—Ibid. pp. 
239, 240. 


On Female Confessions : 


* A prudent confessor will, as far es 
in his power, by kindness of language, 
increase the confidence of his penitents, 
will advance from more general state- 
ments to more particular; from the less 
shameful to those which are more so: 
nor will he take his commencement from 
the external acts, but from the thoughts, 
Has not the penitent revolved some im- 
proper ones in his or her mind? Was 
this done advertently! What kind of 
desire was it? Has he or she felt un- 
lawful passions? But if the penitent 
shall declare that he or she has not felt 
them, the confessor ought usually to 
stop there, unless the penitent be very 
ignorant and dull. But if the penitent 
shall answer that he or she has had im- 
proper thoughts or irregular desires, the 
confessor shall ask whether any improper 
actions followed! But if the penitent 
shall confess this, the confessor shall ask 
again, what were those actions ? 

‘“« If the penitent be a girl, she should 
be asked whether she has adorned herself 
in order to please the men? Whether 
for this purpose she has used paint, or 
stripped her arms, shoulders, or neck? 
Whether she has frequented the churches 
that she might shew herself in the vesti- 
bule or window, so as to attract observa. 
tion? Whether she has spoken, or read, 
or sung any thing immodest? Whether 
she is not attached to somebody with a 
more peculiar affection? Whether she 
has not permitted him to take some li- 
berty with her? Whether she has not 
allowed herself to be kissed? But if oc- 
casion should be given for ulterior in- 
quiries, the confessor will fulfil his duty, 
but very prudently and circumspectly.” 
— Vol. ii. pp. 228, 229. 

‘“« The parish priest, either himself in 
the tribunal of penance, or at least by 
means of some pious matron (and this 
will sometimes be a more prudent plan), 
ought to instruct married persons, and 
especially married women, what they are 
to observe in this respect. And since 
women not unfrequently conceal of- 
fences with reference to this, in the sa- 
crament of confession, through modesty 
or ignorance, it is expedient sometimes 
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to interrogate them on the subject, but cau- 
tiously and prudently, not abruptly : for 
example, it may be asked whether there 
have been any disagreements between 
her and her husband —what were the 
causes of them —what were the effects 
of them — whether she has in conse- 
quence — an propterea marito denegaverit 
quod ex conjugii legibus ei debetur ?” 


These are a few hasty specimens, 
culled from the thronged collections 
of morals and pregnant doctrines with 
which we are furnished by the highest 
authorities in the Romish church. But 
can it be supposed that these lessons 
remain in conference-books and class- 
books, without issuing forth into prac- 
tical operation? Impossible. The 
whole state of Ireland proves the 
powerful operation of these instruc- 
tions. 

But this brings us to the next point 
of comparison. Mr. Hume charges it 
upon the Orange Societies — 

Il. That they “interfere with the 
discipline of the army.” Now let us 
see whether this charge, also, is not 
far more applicable to the Romish sys- 
tem than it is to the Orange Societies. 
Take an instance from the evidence 
given before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, June 29, 1832, 
on the state of Ireland. 

Ensign Melville Gore Matson exa- 
mined. 


“* Do you remember receiving an or- 
der to accompany a detachment of your 
men to the Roman Catholic chapel ?— 
Yes. 

“They were Roman Catholics, of 
course (Yes, 

‘Was that order a general order, or 
an order issued by the commander of the 
detachment, on his own responsibility ? 
—I think it was a general order ; but it 
was given to me by the commander of 
the detachment. 

“You accompanied the men to cha- 
pel Yes. 

“ What number ?1—Five or six. 

* You considered that order laid you 
under an obligation to enter the chapel 
and attend the service 1—~Yes, I did. 

* Do you remember the particular con- 
duct of the officiating clergyman, on the 
first occasion of your entering the chapel 
at Castle Pollard 1—I do. 

** Will you state to the committee, as 
well as you can recollect, the conduct of 
that clergyman 1—I was ordered to ac- 
company the soldiers to the chapel, and 
took my place in the gallery in the chapel. 
As soon as the clergyman came to the 
altar, he looked round, and seemed rather 
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surprised at seeing me there. He then 
went down the chapel to give the hol 

water to his parishioners. When he ar- 
rived opposite the gallery in which I was 
seated with my men, he made a pause, 
and threw the water up to me, and 
waited for some seconds. He then re- 
turned to the altar, and called out, 
‘ Who are those men going out of the 
chapel? J will not allow the house of 
God to be insulted in this manner ;? by 
and by, ‘ Boys, let them go to their own 
place of worship ; I want no one here to 
overlook what I am saying or doing. I 
will tell you what it is, boys, the totter- 
ing fabrics of the heretics are falling 
about their ears, whilst the Catholic 
religion is rising in glory every day. 
Ireland was once Catholic Ireland, boys ; 
it will and shall be Catholic Ireland.’ 

** Will you state whether any thing 
took place on the subsequent Sunday, 
when you attended on the same service ? 
—I am not certain whether it was the 
Sunday following, or a Sunday inter- 
vened or not; but the next Sunday that 
I went, he, in his discourse, said, ‘ Boys, 
[ shall require your attendance here half 
an hour after service, to tell you, boys, 
what took place at the petty sessions last 
week, saving your presence.’ 

‘* He made no allusion to any thing 
that took place on that occasion during 
service ’—No. 

‘* Was it your impression he was 
checked in doing so by your presence ? 
—I cannot say that; he called them to- 
gether after I left the chapel. 

“« What number do you think might 
have been present in the congregation ? 
—I should think from five to six or seven 
hundred ; they stand very close ; there 
are no seats down stairs; I speak to the 
best of my opinion of the numbers. 

“Could you observe whether what he 
said seemed to make much impression on 
his audience ?—It did; most of them 
looked at me, and looked up at the 
soldiers ; the greater part of them,” 


The only remaining allegation, how- 
ever, is far more important even than 


the tampering with the army. It is— 

III. That “they interrupt the course 
of justice.” This charge borders on 
downright audacity, considering the 
perpetual proofs which pass under the 
public eye of the general conspiracy of 
the Romish priests, and their flocks, to 
frustrate the ends of justice, both with 
regard to the dives and property of 
Protestants. 

And the root of this evil, as of all 
the others, may be found in their au- 
thorised publications In the Rhemish 
Testament, of which we have already 
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spoken, there appears the following 
note on Matt. xxiv. 27: 


** Though Pilate was much more in- 
nocent than the Jews, and would have 
been free from the murder of our Saviour, 
seeking all the means that he could 
(without offending the people and the 
emperor's laws) to dismiss him, yet he 
is damned for being the minister of the 
people’s wicked will against his own 
conscience. Even as all officers are, and 
especially all judges and juries, who exe- 
cute laws for temporal princes against 
Catholic men ; for all such are guilty of 
innocent blood, and are nothing eacused 
by that they execute other men’s will, 
according to the laws which are unjust ; 
for they should rather suffer death them- 
selves, than put an innocent man to 
death.” 


Such are the lessons, openly taught, 
by the highest authorities in the Romish 
church, to the Irish people. How these 
lessons have been brought into practice, 
let Mr. O'Sullivan explain : 


“« What evidence, to throw light upon 
this matter, can be collected from the 
incidents in the administration of Irish 
justice? The Dublin Weekly Register of 
March 3, 1832, contains the following 
paragraph :—‘ The Irish solicitor-general 
made the astounding statement, in a mid- 
night debate on the Irish Jury-bill, on 
Tuesday, that, if jurors in criminal cases 
were selected by bullot, no convictions 
could be had at special commission ;’ a 
declaration to which the journal annexes 
very angry comments. Now, when it 
is remembered that this solicitor-general 
was one of the most ardent and the 
ablest advocates of that measure which 
was called emancipation—one of those 
who estimated far too lightly the pecu- 
liarities of Romish doctrines, as to their 
influence over the political conduct of 
those who embraced it, but one whose 
quick sagacity has been universally ac. 
knowledged ; the import of such an ad- 
mission from such an individual will be 
readily understood. 

‘* A still more striking and decisive 
exemplification of the extent to which 
juries can be influenced has been af- 
forded. Fourteen individuals, in the 
year 1831, were murdered in the county 
of Kilkenny, under circumstances which 
were calculated to enlist ev ery sympathy 
against their assassins. Trials were had 
at the assizes of Kilkenny for these mur- 
ders (the massacre of Carrickshock, as it 
was called); and the attorney-general 
for the crown was forced to move an 
adjourument—not because popular feel- 
ing was so excited against the murderers 
that the culprits could not hope for a 
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merciful consideration of their case, but 
because juries could not be hoped to 
return true verdicts. I leave this matter 
without comment.” 


This most fearful of all the disor- 
ganizing features of Popery in Ireland, 
the trifling with oaths and the justifi- 
cation of falsehood, is, unhappily, of 
no very recent appearance among the 
Irish Papists. 

“An advertisement in the Leinster 
Journal, of November 1808, charging 
Bishop Lanigan with the violation of a 
solemn promise, relative to the signature 
of a particular address conceding the 
veto. 

‘In the reply he published, Dr. L. 
says, ‘ I acknowledge that I promised to 
some gentlemen of the committee that I 
would sign these addresses ;’ but he 
then proceeds to argue in defence ofa 
breach of his engagements, as follows : 

*««T am convinced that a serious, sin- 
cere, and voluutary promise, binds the 
man who makes it, under the pain of 
sin, to fulfil it: but Tam likewise con- 
vinced, that the obligation arising from 
a promise ceases in the following cases : 

«© «4, Ifa man promises a thing im- 
possible: for no one can be bound to do 
a thing impossible to be done. 

““*2. If a man promises to do any 
thing sinfal or unlawful: for no promise, 
though confirmed by an oath, can bind a 
man to commit sin. 

‘«* «3, When a person in whose favour 
a promise is made releases the promiser 
from the promise he had made. 

‘««4, When a man promises a thing 
pernicious or useless to persons in whose 
favour the promise is made. 

** «5, When, before the promise is 
fulfilled, the circumstances become so 
changed that the person promising, had 
he foreseen those circumstances, would 
never have made the promise. 

‘** On this case I rest my justification, 
for, had 1 foreseen or known that my 
signing those addresses would produce 
such alarm and consternation, such dis- 
like and disapprobation, as I afterwards 
found they would, in the minds of the 
great majority of the Catholic priests 
and laity, 1 would by no means have 
consented to sign them, 

*« «St. Thomas says, that a man is not 
guilty of an untruth in such a case; be- 
cause, when he promised, he intended 
to perform his promise: nor is he un- 
faithful to his promise, because the cir- 
cumstances are changed afterwards. This 
is not only the opinion of St. Thomas, 
but also of all the theologians and canon- 
ists I ever heard or read.’ 


This fact, and these subterfuges, are 
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worthy of especial notice ; for this par- 
ticular reason: that while those who 
wish to make light of Dominic Dens 
and his immoralities constantly tell us 
that it is a musty old book, which no- 
body now-a-days reads or regards, we 
here find a Popish bishop publicly 
sheltering himself under a charge of 
pledge-breaking by a series ofsophisms, 
taken, almost verbatim, from Dens 
himself ! 

But father Dominic goes much fur- 
ther than Dr. Lanigan had ventured 
to avow; for he not only justifies a 
departure from a promise, but the 
breach of a positive oath! His words 
are as follow: 


“ Vol. iv. 214, In what ways can the 
obligation of a promissory oath cease ? 

‘« Especially in these: ist, By disan- 
nulling it; 2d, By dispensation and re- 
lazation ; 3d, By commutation; 4th, By 
change or subtraction of the matter; 
5th, By the total end of the oath com- 
pletely ceasing ; 6th, By reason of the 
condition not being fulfilled; 7th, By 
the principal obligation ceasing, an oath 
purely accessory ceases; 8th, By not 
accepting it, and forgiving or remitting 
it; 9th, If the oath begins to verge to an 
injurious issue, or to the injury of the 
common good, &c. 

“In the next chapter—To whom be- 
longs the power of dispensation as to an 
oath ? 

“ It chiefly belongs to the Pope ; not, 
however, unless for some reasonable 
cause, because he dispenses in right of 
another: it also belongs, of ordinary 
right, to bishops.” 


It is also worthy of remark, that 
in these ‘* reasons for oath-breaking ” 
we have just such a defence as there 
is every reason to believe the Irish 
Roman Catholic members of the House 
of Commons must have made to them- 
selves, for violating the oath with re- 
gard to the Church of England. At 
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the same time we see, that while they 
thus regulated their conduct by the 
fraudulent lessons of Dens and La- 
nigan, they shewed by their silence 
that they were aware, that that reason 
for falsehood and perjury which would 
suifice for a Papist, would not do to 
be brought under the view of a Pro- 
testant public. 

But we must pass on to the general 
working of the Popish system in Ire- 
land, as regards the Protestant popu- 
lation; on which subject, a few lines 
from Mr. O'Sullivan will perhaps 
suffice : 


“© In 1832, ‘ the disturbances which 
had commenced against tithes were di- 
rected to the expulsion of Protestants 
from the country.’ (Evidence of General 
Crawford, p. 125, and Mr. O’ Reilly, 453, 
before the committee on the state of lre. 
land.) Isubjoin one answer given by 
the former. ‘I will state one reason 
why I think they wish to expel the Pro. 
testants. They have fired at them fre. 
quently —some at their work, and others 
coming from divine worship. I can men- 
tion the names and bring proof, if neces- 
sary, by affidavits of the persons fired at. 
Also Englishmen and Protestants, em- 
ployed under noblemen and gentlemen 
of the country, have been attempted to 
be murdered, and very nearly murdered : 
and some unfortunate persons have been 
actually murdered ; one at the collieries ; 
another attempted to be murdered near 
Coolcullen ; another was fired at on the 
28th of May last, coming from church ; 
three were fired at in the fields upon the 
97th, when at their work ; another was 
fired at at his own door upon the 4th of 
the present month ; and another upon the 
2d of this month upon the bridge of Cas. 
tlecomer. (Com. on Ireland, p. 125.) 
Mr. O’Reilly’s evidence is of a similar 
tendency. ‘ The Protestants,’ he says, 
‘have been in the Queen’s county: the 
special, though not by any means exclu- 
sive, objects of persecution and intimi- 
dation* by the Whitefeet and Blackfeet, 





* It is with mingled feelings of regret and shame for the disgrace done to our 
country, that we observe the commencement of a similar system of cowardly outrage 
and intimidation, in England itself — nay, even at our own doors. 

During the past year, both on the nomination of Sir Thomas Cochrane for West- 


minster, and on the subsequent formation of a Conservative Association, a very 
proper feeling was exhibited by some of the aristocracy of that city, not of any wish 
to shrink from duty or responsibility, as regarded themselves, but of desire that the 
middle classes should take their full share both in the interest and in honour of the 
pending conflict. It was said by some of the first men in the country, “ Select 
one of the most respectable tradesmen in your city, and let him take a prominent 
part; for it is with the middle classes that the salvation of the country now mainly 
rests.” 

Mr. Barwise, of St. Martin’s Lane, was so selected. ‘This gentleman is a watch- 
maker of the first rank—in his profession, not surpassed—in his conduct in business, 
a model for imitation—in his private life, without a stain. He was induced to nomi- 
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and are compelled thereby to transport 
themselves into foreign countries in vast 
numbers; an emigration which it appears 
very lamentable, on many considerations, 
to witness.’” 


Such, then, is the state of matters in 
Ireland at the present moment. We 
find it to be a fact beyond dispute, 
that the chief standard publications ac- 
credited by the Popish hierarchy in 
Ireland, for the last twenty years and 
upwards, have authoritatively declared 
Protestants to be lawfully and justly 
sentenced by the Church to “confis- 
cation, banishment, and death.” We 
find it also laid down, in the same ac- 
credited book, that the benefices of 
Ireland rightly belong only to those on 
whom they are bestowed by the Ro- 
mish church. We find, further, the 
revenues of these benefices forcibly 
withheld from the Protestant clergy ; 
and resistance to the death had re- 
course to, whenever an attempt to en- 
force this legal right has been made. 
We find, that even when as many as 
fourteen persons have been thus mur- 
dered, it has been impossible to pro- 
cure juries to convict their murderers. 
And this, also, the purposed disregard 
of the oath of a juror, we find au- 
thoritatively inculcated, even in the 
Bible authorized by Dr. Murray him- 
self. We see the troops appealed to 
in inflammatory harangues, and a per- 
severing endeavour made to induce a 
voluntary banishment, when a general 
massacre appeared inexpedient. 
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And in the midst of all this it should 
never be forgotten, that to all and 
every thing that is going on, the Ro- 
mish priests are — in short, must be — 
privy. It was only a few weeks since, 
that an elaborate eulogium on some 
priests was printed in a London paper, 
on the score of their having, through 
the medium of the confessional, dis- 
covered the holders of a lost parcel 
of bank-notes, and compelled restitu- 
tion. Now this same authority, which 
thus called forth from their hiding- 
place those parcels of bank -notes, 
would clearly be sufficient, if the 
priests chose to exert it, to suppress 
every unlawful proceeding now going 
on. But the priests do not choose to 
exert it; and justly, therefore, may the 
greater part of the disorders of Ireland 
be laid at their door. 

At the Cork City Assizes, Oct. 14, 
1823, eleven men were convicted under 
the Insurrection Act. The Rev. Peter 
M‘Swiney, Romish priest, attended to 
give evidence in their favour: in his 
examination he said — 


«It would be impossible to have 
any combination in the parish without 
his knowledge.’ 

‘* Upon which, the following examin- 
ation followed : 

«« « When you say that there could net 
be a combination in the parish without 
your knowing it, do you mean to extend 
the observation to parish- priests in ge- 
neral, or to confine it to your own case ! 

—‘I mean to apply it to my own case.’ 


nate Sir T beseen Gases at the general destion : ; he moved the first semaiation, at 
the meeting for the formation of the Conservative Association for the City of West- 
minster ; and took the chair at their public dinner. 

Mr. Barwise had no personal enemies, no personal ground of fear or discomfort, 
when he thus consented to be put forward. But the tenor of his life has since then 
been wholly changed. Immediately afterwards, there began a course of persecution, 
a series of the most deadly attacks, levelled against his character in business, his 
personal comfort, and even his life. Letters were sent, by hundreds, to every quarter 
of the kingdom ; first charging him with swindling transactions — with defrauding 
the revenue — and, by degrees, as the assassin waxed bolder in his work, with even 
the most atrocious and revolting crimes. Unremittingly, and with malice evidently 
growing and increasing, have these libels been spread, in town and country, even to 
the most distant parts of the empire ; the drift and probable result of the whole being 
to destroy Mr. Barwise’s character, to render him an object of general suspicion and 
distrust, and thus to drive him, if possible, from society — if not from the world. 

But, surely, the Conservativ es of the rich and public-spirited city of Westminster 
will never allow one of their number to be singled out and destroyed by the hand 
of a mere dastard, a revolutionary assassin! ‘To stand by and see an innocent, nay, 
a praiseworthy man, thus sacrificed, would be to consent to their own decimation ; 
for they may be sure that the villain who is pursuing Mr. Barwise, on publie 
grounds alone, will never be content with a single victim. Why do they not 
assemble, and throw the shield of their collective strength over the assailed member 
of their body ? If they do but discharge their duty, the attack must not only fail, 
but redound to Mr. Barwise’s credit and adv antage, and to the consequent double 
disappointment of the concealed assassin. 
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«*Have not other parish.pviests the 
same opportunity of being acquainted 
with any disturbance or combination, 
likely to occur in their parishes, as you 
have ?’—* Most certainly,’ ” 


Most certainly ! Who, indeed, can 
doubt it? But to what a system of 
morals does this admission open a 
view? Thus follows the closely- 
connected series. 


1. There are in Ireland a body of 
about three thousand Romish priests, 
acting under the orders of their bishops, 
each of which bishops, at his consecra- 
tion, solemnly vows that he will “* perse- 
cute and fight against all heretics, schis- 
matics, and rebels to our Lord the 
Pope, and his successors.” 

2. These bishops have, in a variety 
of ways, shewn that they are fully pre- 
pared to act up to the spirit of this 
vow, and to instil the same views into 
all, whether clergy or laity, under their 
influence. 

They put forth, under their highest 
sanction, a Bible with notes, in which 
heretics (particularly designated as the 
fullowers of Luther and Calvin) are 
declared to be accursed and execrated 
by the church, and all true believers ; 
in which the Protestant clergy were 
termed “ blood-sucking wolves,” and 
the Protestant service to be “ nothing 
else but worship of Belial, and plain 
idolatry,” and a “ conspiration against 
Christ ;” in which it was declared to 
be intolerable that “ the house ap- 
pointed for the holy sacrifice and sacra- 
ment of the body of Christ should be 
made a den for the ministers of Calvin’s 
breed ;” and in which “ the punish- 
ment of death” was declared to be due 
to all “such as proudly refused to 
obey the decisions” of the Romish 
Church ! 

They also adopted, as a text-book 
aud guide for these three thousand 
clergy, a system of theology, as “ the 
best that could be procured,” in which 
it is broadly asserted that “ heretics 
are justly punishable with death ;” 
that they, the Romish clergy, are only 
subject to the laws of the state “ so 
far” as they are “ not opposed to their 
ecclesiastical orders or exemptions ;” 
and that “ the obligation of an oath 
ceases” when the oath “ begins to verge 
to an injurious issue,” and may be 
“relaxed or dispensed” with by “ the 
superiors in the church.” 

3. In connexion with this it must be 
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borne in mind that the Pope himself, 
so lately as the year 1809, issued a so- 
lemn instruction to the prelates of his 
church, in which he declares “ that all 
oaths taken to the prejudice of the 
church are null and void.” 

4. And further, that in the Bible al- 
ready noticed, as being published with 
the highest authority in the Romish 
church in Ireland, it is plainly taught 
that “all officers, and especially all 
judges and juries, who execute laws for 
temporal princes against Catholic men, 
for all such are guilty of innocent 
blood, and are nothing excused by that 
they execute other men’s will, accord- 
ing to laws which are unjust.” 

5. In strict conformity with this, we 
find a system of perjury and unprinei- 
pled disregard of the oath of a witness 
and a juror, prevailing throughout the 
whole Romish population of Ireland. 
We find the solicitor-general, of * Ji- 
beral” principles, confessing that, if 
juries were to be selected by ballot, no 
convictions could be had at special 
commissions; and we find that, when 
the murderers of fourteen innocent men, 
were brought to trial, the attorney- 
general was obliged to move an ad- 
journment, because juries could not be 
expected to return true verdicts ! 

And this is the system now pre- 
vailing in Ireland; and with all this 
going on around them, what is the go- 
vernment doing? Devising means to 
put down Orangemen! and preparing 
to break up the Royal Society of Dub- 
lin, for the offence of refusing to admit 
into their society the man who had re- 
commended and put into circulation 
the Rheims ‘Testument, and Den’s 
Theology ' Wise and enlightened po- 
licy, doubtless! a policy very fit to be 
adopted by the men who, being sworn 
to execute the laws, have devoted all 
their power and contrivance to prevent 
the laws from being executed ! 

The Orange Societies, however, are 
to be universally proscribed. A new 
Police-bill is brought in, expressly for 
the purpose of excluding Orangemen 
from the constabulary force. A reso- 
lution of the House of Commons is 
passed, on which the government hope 
to ground a system of entire ban and 
exclusion for all the Protestants of 
Ireland. 

And what, then, is to be done, to 
save the Protestants of Ireland from 
being given, in the mass, into the hands 
of those who have taken a solemn oath 
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to “ persecute and fight against” them, 
as “ rebels to our Lord the Pope ?” 

First of all, let the Protestants, both 
in Ireland and in England, retrace the 
only false step they have made. They 
have unquestionably given their ene- 
mies great advantage, by the error of 
having formed “ secret political associ- 
ations.” As a minor mistake, too, let 
it be observed that the very names of 
“ Orangeman” and “ Purpleman” are 
beneath the real elevation of their high 
and noble cause. 

Let Orangeism, then, be given to the 
winds. Dissolve, utterly dissolve, 
every single association in the empire. 
Let this be your answer to the insulting 
oath which is now enacting, by which 
every policeman in Ireland will be 
obliged to swear that he is “ not a 
member of any secret political so- 
ciety.” 

Can we pass this provision without 
an exclamation! What is its intent? 
Doubtless, to turn out of the police- 
force the 22,000 Protestants now said 
to be contained in it, and the great 
majority of whom are, doubtless, mem- 
bers of the Orange Societies. But, it 
will be hypocritically said by some 
“ Liberal,” Will not the Ribandmen 
be equally and impartially excluded 
by it? 

Not a single man of them! You, 
yourself, that put forward this pre- 
tence, cannot believe it. Have you 
not the word of Mr. Coyne, one of the 
most respectable Roman Catholics in 
Dublin, that he has printed and sold a 
copy of Den’s Theology, under the 
sanction of Dr. Murray, for every 
Romish priest in Ireland; and does 
not this very book, thus made the 
standard of morals throughout Popish 
Ireland, expressly teach that “ the su- 
periors of the church have the power of 
relaxing and dispensing oaths ;” and 
that oaths themselves cease to bind 
those who take them, “ when they begin 
to verge to an injurious issue, or to the 
injury of the common good.” And 
“the common good,” in the accepta- 
tion of an Irish Papist, is, as every one 
knows, that Popery should flourish, 
and that heretics should be “ rooted 
out.” 

After this sort of impartiality, how- 
ever, is Ireland to be now governed. 
If, then, Protestants cease to be 
Orangemen — if they break up their 
“secret political societies”— it will 
be doubly needful for them to unite 
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on a broader basis, on better prin- 
ciples, and on a system which may 
defy either suspicion or reproach. 

Protestants, in Ireland more espe- 
cially, must unite. But they should 
unite openly, with a bold and explicit 
statement of their principles, and with 
a full and fearless explanation of the 
danger in which they are placed, and 
of the necessity they feel to exist for 
their mutual co-operation and support. 
Politics, so far as Whigs or Tories, 
Radicals or Conservatives, are con- 
cerned, should be as far as possible 
excluded — kept out of sight. Self- 
defence —the defence of their lives 
and religious freedom—should be both 
really and ostensibly the great object 
had in view. 

Without some system of union of 
this kind, the object which O’Connell 
and his Whig slaves have in view will 
be speedily attained,—the pulverizing 
the Protestants of Ireland, and their 
gradual extirpation by detail. Sur- 
rounded with implacable foes on every 
side—their friends excluded from every 
office of power or influence—their very 
lives and dwellings guarded (!) only by 
Popish policemen who would delight 
to see their heretic souls crushed out 
of their bodies—with Papist sheriffs to 
nominate the juries, Papist assistant- 
barristers to try the causes, and Papist 
crown-solicitors to conduct the evi- 
dence — what situation on the face of 
the whole earth will be so pitiably 
helpless and hopeless as that of a poor 
Irish Protestant ? 

Will a retort be interjected here, 
Have not the poor Papists themselves 
occupied just this very position under 
Orange governments? We answer, no! 
For no Protestant ever dreamed, or ever 
wished to do that to the Papists, which 
all true Papists do wish and do expect 
to perpetrate upon the Protestants. The 
extirpation of the Papists was never 
thought of by the Irish Protestants; 
but the extirpation of the heretics is 
thought of, and is contemplated, by 
nearly all the Papists of that country. 
Nor have Protestants any “ Rheims’ 
Testament” or “ Dens’ Theology” to 
teach them that heretics deserve death. 
But Papists have these standards of 
morality, and have no other. 

Literally, and without the least exag- 
geration or colouring, however * Libe- 
rals” may sneer at the comparison, 
the Protestants of Ireland are likely 
to be left like sheep amidst a throng 
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of wolves. The more defenceless they 
become, the more the safeguards of the 
law are by degrees withdrawn from 
them, the higher will the audacity of 
their relentless foes arise. Grant that 
even Papists can never entertain the 
chimerical idea of extirpating nearly 
two millions of people, still be it re- 
membered that there is already the 
fullest evidence upon record that they 
have long been actively engaged in 
forcing into exile those whom they 
dared not assassinate en masse. These 
attempts have already succeeded to a 
vast extent, and every advantage thus 
gained only furnishes an increased in- 
citement to perseverance in the same 
course. Nine bundred Papists may 
not know how safely to deal with one 
hundred Protestants living among them ; 
but if fifty of the number can be fright- 
ened away, it seems no difficult task to 
get rid of twenty or thirty more, and 
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then to compel the remainder to come 
to mass. 

The end of all this, if there were not 
a God who governed the earth, and if 
Popery were not “ that wicked one” 
which shall speedily be “‘ consumed by 
the word of his mouth,” would be, the 
open and bloody persecution of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, ending either in 
English interference, or in the triumph 
of Popery. But with the defeat of 
Protestantism would terminate the sub- 
mission of Ireland to an English Pro- 
testant sovereign. Whether our pre- 
sent governors trouble their heads 
about such a tritle as this, we know 
not,— but both Englishmen and Irish- 
men ought; and therefore we say again, 
to the Protestants of Ireland, unite, 
on public, religious, intelligible, and 
clearly demonstrated grounds; and, 
by union, save- yourselves and your 
country ! 





The Twenty-ninth of February, 1836. [March, 1836. 


Sonnets 


ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF FEBRUARY, M.DCCC.XXXVI. 


i. 


I Bip you, of rare days the rarest day, 
Visitor quadriennial, good bye! 
As to that bourne with lingering pace you hie 
Where days defunct their buried minutes lay. 
How various are the changes, grave and gay, 
Between your visits! At the last but one 
You saw old England swayed by Wellington — 
You last beheld us ’neath the rule of Grey. 
A sad descent! But in the lowest deep 
Are deeps still lower. Ancient Grey has gone — 
Melbourne and Russell o’er the nation creep. 
Must we still fall— must such descent hold on ? 
No further can we sink, unless our fate 
Requires that literal monkeys rule the state. 


TI. 


This may your next arrival see— the scale 
From Wellington to Grey, from Grey to Rice, 
Sinks in a ratio steady and precise ; 

And none but wearers of an actual tail 
Will in the series be successors fit 
To him who gabbles in the robe of Pitt, 

The illustrious scion of great Granua Wale. 

This you may note—but you will note beside 
The constant rising of our Magazine, 

As sink the Whigs beneath oblivion’s tide. 
Glorious its perfect structure will be seen, 

In base and column, architrave and plinth, 

When February counts again its TWENTY-NINTH. 


- 


M. O’D. 


Jaunay’s Hore, Leicester Fields, 
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